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The mark of the aristocrat 


By Richard Ellmann 


A. VV. HA I IT: 

The Life of Villiers de I* (sic* Adam 
Jfi7pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 

University Press. £25. 
l) 19 K 1 577 11 

Jcan-Marie-MathiHs-Pliilipne-AuuuMc. 
Comte de Villiers dc ITsle-Adam. 
As Wallace Stevens said of Fdnclon, 
-The name is enough.” For its 
bearer, who swaggered in late 
nineteenth-century France, history 
was chiefly the reverberations of the 
name. It had been borne by a cele- 
brated Marshal of France in the 
fifteenth century, and not long after- 
wards by a military hero who was 
Grand Master of the Order of the 
Knights of St John of Jerusalem us 
welt as founder of the Knights of 
Malta. Villiers would write the life of 
the first, and aspire to (he pomp of 
both. His ancestry gave him the 
right, he thought, to confer any 
number of decorations on himself, 
and lie wore them while his friends 
luoked on in distress. When a rival 
dnimanl to the family name 
appeared, Villiers offered to kill him 
ni twenty paces, but was mollified 
when the rival conceded lhal both 
were entitled lo use the name. When 
in 1862 Greece was in search of a 
king, Villiers, always plus royalfste 
que le roi, offered to take the job to 
which his birth entitled him. After 
all, as he said when proposing to run 
on the royalist ticket for the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, he was one of those 
“men whose whole past, ancestral as 
well as personal, guarantees the fu- 
ture". 

To his friend MallarmO Villiers 
npjieared to be the type of the poet, 
aristocrat of letters as well as of the 
Almanach de Gotha. To him. as to 
Banville, Villiers’s work “had the un- 
mistakable clawmark of genius". 
Genius was so freely attributed to 
Villiers, even as his works were 
being rejected, that one of his Con- 
ies Cruels presents a young man who 
offers nn article to an editor with the 
positive assurance that it has not a 
trace of genius in it. Unfortunately, 
the editor is not persuaded and re- 
jects it. Villiers’s personality had ab- 
out it something absolute; ne was In 
all things a bitter-ender. Baudelaire 
accepted him as a friend and recog- 
nized him as a writer of his own 
kind. When Edmund Wilson was 


Nbw In paperback 


lookinu through Yeats’s eyes fur a 
symlinl ,>f symbolism at its most flag- 
rant. he chose Axel's Castle lor ific 
title of his book. 

Villiers dazzled his contemporaries 
with his arrogant extremism, though 
he claimed that submissive ness was 
fundamental to his character. Wear- 
ing frayed and none too dean clo- 
thing. he yet managed to lord it in 
an expensive overcoat trimmed with 
fur. To a woman who stared at his 
ungloved hands at u reception and 
dared to say, "What tine gloves you 
huve on, Monsieur le tonne", he 
replied. “A gift from my mother". 
His imaginative power, his eloqu- 
ence, his savnge epigrams and sud- 
den bursts of story-telling, enabled 
him to come into his own at Maliar- 
md’s murtiis. When Oscar Wilde 
made his astonishing appearance in 
Puris two years after Villiers's death, 
it was to Villiers's (hHt his wit and 
eloquence were compared. And like 
Wilde, Villiers was capable of ela- 
borating some fiction or pose and 
then laughing it away. 

Until now the life of Villiers has 
been elusive and problematic, mndc 
up to a large extent of unsifted 
rumour. Villiers of course left no 
memoir; he shares the contempt for 
biography which the hero of Axil 
expresses in the celebrated epigram. 
“As for living, our servants will do 
that for us." in that play the master 
Jnnus explains, “Your existence is 
only the agitation of your essence in 
the occult uterus where your defini- 
tive future - your decisive conception 
- is elaborated." No wonder then 
that Mallarmtf should say of his 
friend, “His life - 1 search for any- 
thing thRt corresponds to this ex- 
pression: truly and in the ordinary 
sense, did he live?" The question 
may be unanswerable in Mallarmd's 
terms, but thanks to A. W. Raitl we 
now have the record of . his seeming 
existence. Dr Raitl. Reader in 
French at Oxford, is editing the 
Pldiade edition of Villiers's compleie 
works, and has written extensively 
on him in French and English. His 
biography is finely constructed and 
well written, admiring yet necessarily 
n little reserved and at times amused 
in relation to its strange and impos- 
ing subject, A certain enigmatic 
quality remains, as if to confirm Mal- 
larnvf; Villiers, who loved golden 
sphinxes and Gothic passageways, 
would have been pleased by it. 


The life (hat Raid so adroitly re- 
ci just mi ls is a talc of repeated de- 
feats. usually sombre (hough some- 
times ludicrous. Things (ended to go 
wrong, as when Richard Wagner, 
after first taking to Villiers. suddenly 
turned against him. lo Villiers’s des- 
pair. Then (here was the theatre. 
Yiilier.s longed to be a successful 
dramatist, and today his play La 
Reviiltv is in the repertoire of the 
Comedic Fran^aise. Yet lime after 
lime, just as one of his several pin vs 
was lo be staged, a hitch would 
develop. Renewed efforts brought 
about renewed cancellations until 
Villiers found in ill-fortune a theme 
lor further works. He was thwarted 
in other wavs as well. By inclination 
a duellist, ne issued challenges yet 
somehow, Raid thinks, never fought 



Villiers de I' Isle- Adam 

n duel; he had to content himself 
with serving his friends as their 
grand and punctilious second, and 
with devising a duel for Axil The 
same fate befell his politics. Villiers 
ardently supported the Comte ' de 
Chambord tor king of France, only 
to have him die without an heir. 

Perhaps his unsuccess was most 
conspicuous in his agonized attempts 
to rescue the family fortunes by mar- 
rying an heiress. Though he was not 
well featured, and considered himself 
lo be ugly, he was convinced that no 
woman would be able to resist his 
matchless name. He went so far as 
lo engage a go-between, who was to 
receive a third of the dowry, pro- 
vided that was at- least 3 million 
francs. There were many fruitless 
trips. An Irishwoman, Miss Eyre 
Powell, was drawn to him al first. 


but cvcniu.illy decided (utter ton 
heavy a hurst of his eloquence) that 
lie was mail. Rmii eMim.ilcs iliut 
Villiers sought (lie bejewelled hand 
of al least ihiriy wealthy women in 
vain. One. a Jewess, he rejected out 
of hand, for fear of IwMiii retting hi.s 
dynastic purify. As Iris prospects 
dimmed, he grow mure desperate. 
There is a letter from him to Jules 
Favre. Thiers's Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in 1X71, in which he asks lo 
be appointed attache to the French 
Embassy in London: “The fact is 
that this title would open for me. at 
the age of thirty-two. a career in 
which I may sooner or Inter distin- 
guish myself in the useful service of 
the interests of my country. The 
position which it would confer on me 
at the English Court would raise 
legitimate hopes ol the sort ol mar- 
riage which could save n great and 
ancient family from coming to ;in 
cud in undeserved oblivion.” lie 
concludes. "After due reflection l 
can And no reason why. in the eyes 
of n representative of the French 
Republic, there slum Id be any mo- 
tive for refusal in the cons ideral ions 
which I have just set forth." 

Yet he must have despised himself 
somewhat for his fortune-hunting, 
since in his story “Virginie et Paul" 
he satirizes brutally (he way money 
pervades the lovers’ affection for 
each other. In his play La Rfvoite 
the wife who has kept her husband's 
accounts and made him rich sudden- 
ly informs him that she is leaving 
him, because her life has fallen too 
short of her idenl. She soon returns, 
finding that her revolt has come too 
late and that she is nostalgic even for 
the boredom of her old life. The 
husband imagines she has returned 
out of love for him, but in a new 
access of gloom she says, “Poor 
man!" as the curtain falls. 

In his Inter years Villiers lived with 
his widowed charwoman. Marie 
Dantine, and tried to keep his 
friends from knowing. He had a son 
by her, and al last, to legitimize the 
boy and enable the ancient name to 
continue, he consented on his death- 
bed to marry. He had first, to make 
very sure that he was dying. It was a 
magnificently Ignominious end for a 
man who had fancied himself so no- 
ble and so nubile; yet it had its 
redeeming eapect, as common life 
and ordinary affection nsserted their 
claims. Raitl attributes Villiers’s 


many failures in part to himself, and 
subtly comments: “No doubt the reg- 
ularity with which he had suffered 
disappointments and frustrations was 
making him so fearful or failures (hat 
lie would himself seek lo provoke 
them to prevent his hopes rising too 
high.” There is an excellent example 
of this disposition in a letter of re- 
quest that Villiers wrote: “I know 
very well that, by writing to you. i 
am offering you ;m opportunity of 
not replying that you will he only too 
happy to grasp." 

All his life Villiers expected a 
xhowci of gold. The nation had 
come to him from his father, who 
called himself marquis. They agreed 
that there was a treasure,' bur di- 
verged on what to do with it. The 
marquis, with, simple avarice, had 
formed the idcH that at the time of 
(lie French Revolution many royal- 
ists had buried money and jewels 
underground, and had Inter been un- 
able to recover them, lie claimed to 
know also thut the Knights of Mnliu, 
founded by his mieeslor. had buried 
tlteir treasure near Quintin. Treasure 
in fact was everywhere, and ail that 
was needed was to follow the clues. 
For these he was never at u loss. To 
pursue It is search seriously in any 


given place he had first to buy the 
hind in which the putative treasure 
lay. If he failed ro find it. he would 
then have to sell the land, usually at 
a loss. Sometimes, says Raid, he was 
excavating ten or twelve sites at 
once. AlT he ever found was one 
dinner service. Another of the mar- 
quis's schemes was to locale support- 
ing documents for people who hud 
been unlawfully deprived of proper- 
ty. But whether he dug into terrain 
or archives, the search for wealth 
made him poor. Of course it was a 
poverty with panache. When his son 
proposed to marry a daughter of 
Theopliile Gautier, die marquis in- 
dignantly rejected the idea on the 
grounds that she was illegitimate 
and. as the daughter of a writer and a 
singer, ill born. Villiers, aware thnt 
he would lose the allowance an mint 
was making him, had to withdraw as 
politely as he could from the mis- 
alliance. 

The father’s conviction of the bur- 
ied treasure set off his son's im- 


agination in the play Axil, on which 
villiers worked most of his writing 
life with the hope thnt it would 
prove his masterpiece. Perhaps it 
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inftfii* l< * < 1 lo III Un lili-Mil III 
( Imsiiiiriiiy. i lojvliiiinMii. and m- 
< tilti-.iii 'if uhii'h In- f lhI iilw.iV' 
•lii'illMClI. rill- 1 1 •'.I'-ll 1 |.. hilll'.'l Ml 
Awl'-. castle. MiHvil lfl**lc iis tin- 
iii-utfiiK li;nl --.lid from i In; linn.- i.l iJu- 
1 (« viiluimn. Ftm Sura d»: Nl.'mper^. 
wli"M! family sIkiius rlu- %;ime tt>-sl 
;is AxtTs. has iiuli-jK-inleiilly disco 
wic-if iis whcKsthiMiis from Rosiimc- 
i;ui dual i nv ill-.. Axel meets hu ui 
lilt- ireu-.uu* chamber ami she tries 
iiK-IUrau.iMy In slii mi liim. J lioy fall 
in Iuvl-. Slit- piiipnsi-s iliiit ihey enjoy 
tlk-n vv.:i!(li logelliet. I mi A.x’el pi**"- 
rni-sos .soi uc i hjn a inliniii-ly grander. 
iiiMv.nl nl vX|ifiiiijjiu (In’ Measure. 
Ihcv innsl renounce it. 

Hull) Avel ami Sam haw engaged 
m a link- rcnmiciiition already, Sara 
!»y giving uji her worldly goods* in 
viilvr a ii mi ne ry . Avcl by allowing a 
relative U» have his inheritance. fic- 
sidus this form of renunciation. they 
also renounced lun -.prril ti ;il trenv 
ures. one < Inisiian. the other occult. 
Sara, ahum lo lake her vows in the 
iniiiiieiy. is asked by the iirefnk-acnii 
xvhctJier she will ncecpi the Christian 
gil'l of "1 ighl, Hope, and Lire". She 
answeis, “No!" In parallel tcims. 
Axel is ntfeivd the same gilt hy 
Masier Janus in the name of the 
pee lilt, ami he loo lias said "No!'* 
Hut there is mmc renunciation to 
come. In a lainous scene. Axel per- 
suades Sara llml they should give up 
not only the material tivasure hut 
also the equally tualejial gratification 
of their love for each other. Uathei 
than submit to the grossuess o| 
wealth, or to the inevitable diminu- 
tion of physien I passion, thev should 
commit suicide. 

Viliiers is none Ion clear about the 
meaning of this gesture. Imt possibly 
it Tej 'resell Is for them what Thomas 
Aquinas calls {in a phrase quoted in 
the piny and much repeated hy 
Yealsl, "the full possession of 'dicin'- 
selves in one and the same mo- 
ment”. The original idea was prob- 
ably that they wcmJd rind their true i 


I I j i- a -.il iv in llir. '.jmiili.Hicciiis ladi/a- 
lioii .md reniiiici.iiioii ot heinu. ‘ ill 
■ llivy have aim'd .it. Inund. and 
i I "••I”, in Yi-.il*. - -. Wuid:.. Viliiers'-. 
r.m-.l ami f .iii .t iii;i hav. on I stripped 
ifui-rlu-'x ii'-iii |*v f iii.tu.i- soijicihiiig 
heitvi than »h*- lnu’d<iiiis at Mas 
world. Hui Villii.-is. in a late hurst > .1 
ci 'lili'l mi an. .Kldcd l lie Mage diicr- 
lion that the two It.u-is in.- now 
e\ile-. from heaven, and dial die 
liiiin ol everyday Jile reasserts uv.lt 
over liiv silent sii.ne. Marie hamiiie 
- (.-•■iniiii.il lit,.* .. wnis out uve i all 
dlls I lam hi -value. Inn as Haiti say., 
die palinode dues i|n| convince. 

I he uliimate iei]iirici.iii'<ii al die 
play’s eJiniax had iis origins long 
lie fui c. Viliiers could never follow ail 
expected course. As a hoy at school, 
he got him sell expel led for making 
fui hidden associations with people 
on l side the scliuol. Then lie entered 
a seminary to become a priesi. hui 
developed doubts, probably by read- 
ing liliiihas Levi and other occultists, 
and left, (lain suggests on the basis 
of Aii-7 that Viliiers had in youth a 
sweet hear} who led him to take die 
veil, but it won UI seem more likely 
tluit Sara's resounding ■'No!” to her 
u nn\ vows is an echo of Villieis's 
own “No!" to tin- seminary. I |e 
savoured Christian renunciation, yet 
i enounced such renouncing, in the 
name of liiciniine. l-'ur from the first 
lie had known iiinvsell to lie a writer. 
Literature meant tor him snnii-lli i tig 
Satanic or at least Imistian, smne- 
diing iinconinnm to replace some- 
thing common. In .1 v<7 tlic 
nreluleacoii quotes an imdiscoverable 
texr attributed to the Psalmist, 
"Qiioninin non cognovi line rat nra m, 
iutroiho in potent fas Dei." The liicr* 
ary vocal ion was a dangerous one. 

Still, in so far as he responded to 
Christian ritual and faith. Viliiers 
made out of being, as lie said, 
“homo duplex”, an internal drama. 
He found a focus for this iimhigtiity 
in words, which lie saw pulling in 


two louii.iiy iliiirlioiis. I'cuplc 
"have n* * idea li«iw |,n die p*»Wcr of 
tin word i;«ies” t he -aid. ".md Vet 
llu v wcie I *. »rn * -I a word, like i.-v- 
viyihmg dial exist-. -- . Mam *>l his 
sloii.-, ate funned out <*| die unex- 
pected -.liili i*| word-. In >ui one 
meaning to another. S*» in the lir-.i 
-.i**ry **l f uii/iv fVw«7v. "'I lit- liien- 
ld.il re Sisters”, tile two sisteis have 
pleased their parents hy taking lip 
pu'xiiiuiinii. lint one ol than has ihc 
eftnniiery to tall in Jove with a 
yoniiL- man. and lie has the impu- 
dence io olfer her marriage. I lie- 
parents are mill aged and liv'tu sena- 
i.ite them hut fail; they ostracize 
their errant daughter while her sister 
continues vii tiioiis.lv to ply her irade. 
Mairiiige is shaniclul. pncstituiiun 
filial. 

A si m j hr shift comes in Villicrs’s 
play L' Evasion. in which an escap- 
ing convict, touched by a newly nur- 
rial couple's love lor each other, 
allows himself m he led back to 
prison and says. “It is row I feel I 
mu truly escaping. ’’ In -l.riV not only- 
do treasure and renunciation change 
their meanings; Viliiers intends 
something more when lie has Sara 
renounce the convent on Christinas 
Day. and Sara and A.xel material 
wealth and the material world mi 
Irnsici Day. A parallel with Christ is 
affirmed hy the synchronization: 
Sura and Axel choose to be their 
own victims. 

Mr Haiti's fine brink satisfies most 
Of mu clumsily about Viliiers - s ex- 
periences. Ir must be said (hut lie is 
reluctant to plumb his subject's 
tergiversations, and that hi.s treatment 
of the writings, while valuable, is 
rather brief if they are to be understood 
as way-simions in Villicrs's psychic life. 
Oil a iniitur point, one could wish that 
Mr Rnitl would name mure frequently 
the year, and not only the month, in 
which dungs happen. His bouk makes 
Viliiers for the first time fully ac- 
cessible. 
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Colossus of Knossos 


By Dilys Powell 


SYLVIA I.. H() U wit/.; after all he died forty years aeo 

The Find «f u Lifetime ** »*« «nw »«' ^ people’ con: a^ited as spiL-s " bui^U.cs'" wcrc.-°;«H EJ“ ,,mei,t ^ w “ ks and 

sSSS 

Wsa sswss ssr- - * — ■ - - - 


s imsu rir: i Li "rr * 


Archaeologists arc horn, archaeolog- 
ists are made. Arthur Evans, discover- 
er and re-creator of the Minna n 


One follows, then, with pleasure 
the record of an indomitable career. 


Before that there were audacious Extraordinarily, the epoch-making 
cxplous. Determined to verify stones triumph in Crete, the dhcuvciy t\l 


nexs ana the piissum to discover which wnn {,lL ‘ u;uKans. in IK/.-* lie 
characterised the scholar-travellers of sel 0,11 wi,1] M 5 - brother Lexvis to walk 
the Victor ism era: and he erevv uo in trough Bosnia and Herzegnx-ina (now 

an Hl.n..,..l. ^ C I _ . c n r . rvurl rtf V'l ■ llilcl'ilM'tl Vl llioZ i«t .In 


i .aimospfieiL- of Iciiriung. Bum in P Hn m 'tigosiuvjai. H was ui its day frescoes". Aclion even riskier was to 

!5l. he was the eldest son of John ™ enterprise a little like the journey cunie. He was installed with his xvife 

tans a well- to- do paper- p . 3, "h' k L ‘?<g , > Fy’nnor lias described in in n villa in Ragusa. which the Au- 

aruifacmrcr who whs also a disling- * -1 n,w '*/ Gifts, hut with a more strums had by then occupied- and lie 


an atmosphete of learning. Born in P 
11*31. he was the eldest son of John £ 
Evans, a wcll-to-du jiajicr- *! 
nianufacturcr who whs also a Jisting- * ' 
uished ptdaeoitiologisi. Exposed lo his - 
fiither’s interests. A rdmr as a child was “ 
already drawing coins and making his 
own collection of antiquities. When he 
was fourteen he went diguing in 
northern France with his father for 
the flint implements which are among 
a palaeontologist’s pieces of evidence 
in the pursuit of human prehistory. 

He wns thus in a way made by John 
Evans. ‘ Lillie Evans, son of John 
■Evans die Great", somebody called 
him when he xvas a boy. 

Sylvia L. Horwitz, in what turns oul - 
to be a successful biography, deals in 
xumc detail with Ihc childhood and 
the family. The detail is useful in 
stabilizing the outlines of n life com- 
plicated by a host of relations. AfleT 
the dcnih of Harriet, his first wife and 
Arthur's mother, John Evans rc- 
Jg urried twice. There is an nffeciion- 
chronicle. Time ami 
l-L.i.r, by" Joan kF-yuns. product of 
fhe third marriage mifl-M^riv-onc years 

th than her half- briber Arthur. 
S delightful as one f ! ni yher book it 

• B K^ilSeriiigly oL r< r i ’ , - ,cd nmn: 

'l nickSns and l, ic Phelpses, 
the - D rE Alice and unotlic^- Hnrri( . t . 
Ms^Hoi^l^hns got the ^tionshijxs 

admir “ b ' y IT hc 


through Bosnia aiidi^rzegn^’ (now nVaanb^” lo ?h° ^ called “tahked; a 
part of Yugoslavia). Il xvas in its dav frlscoes" 1 Action^ eJen r isff wl 7,5 “ hC f "^ 8nd “ ie news * 

an enterpnse a little like the iniuncv enni P C .! amp 2 °f B i! lkjn as P irn,lo " s and 


now, after the Rngusan uproars, hol- 
der of a solid Oxford position: he was 
apjxiinted Keeper of the Ashmolean 


Lead Mine Chimney 


Pointless ly standing up to make a pointed 
Remark on a skyline everyone can see 
Not puffing smoke out any more, disjointed 
By age* I speak of cut stone symmetry. 

Remember when you look at my cold grt?y stack 
I took the heart from oakwoods to smelt ore, . 

Made people richer, poorer. Now I lack 
The guts to pour out sulphur and hot air. 

When you've poked your head inside iny bevelled lluc. 
Inhaled a sooty chill of hollowness. 

You 11 know I’ve lost the fury to renew 
The furnace at my root, ul) diat foul stress. 

Clearly I’ll go on uttering, while I may, 

In granite style, with not a word to say. 


Richard Murphy 


Museum. Then his life broke from iis 
moorings. His wife died. There was 
nothing to hold him in the routines of 
ii scholar's occupations. He had 
means, mid behind him there was the 
financial support of his father. He 
eon Id afford to spend the resi of his 
life oil ii fantasy, a dream. He began 
looking for un elucidation of the 
mysterious signs which his uiicruscopic 
sight had found on seal-stones from 
Crete. He began looking for a lan- 
guage. He found a civilization. 

The Find of a Lifetime is not a 
book for scholar-arenaeolugisis. The 
scholars know il nil anyway. But for a 
clear, accurate and thoroughly read- 
able account of the excavations in 
Crete, the monuments and their sig- 
nificance, the interested enquirer can 
hardly do belter than Ms Horwitz's 
book. Everything is here: season after 
season, year after year, the resuscita- 
tion, from the throne-room onwards, 
of the unimaginable past. The lan- 
guage is there on those famous clay 
tablets. Linear A und Linear B - 
though Evans was destined never to 
read them, nnd it xvas left to a brilliant 
young architect, the late Michael Ven- 
tris, to decipher Linear B and pro- 
nounce it ancient Greek. The frescoes 
arc there. Cupbearer and griffins and 
tlie Saffron-Gatherer xvho was later 
identified as a blue monkey; and the 
stairways and the courtyards, the 
Snake-Goddess figure and tne gaming- 
board - a huge treasury of art and 
technique. 

It has been written about many 
rimes before. But Ms Horwitz brings 
the story up to dale: not only the Pal- 
mer fray is here xvith the questioning 
of Evans's dating, but new finds; not 
only Zakros but Mnrinatos’s discover- 
ies in Them; new evidence, new 
dales, new arguments. In the con- 
troversy over the reconstructions at 
Knossos Ms Horwitz is a shade non- 
committal. In the wrnnglcs over the 
liming of the doom of Knossos she is 
generally on Evans's side. Without 
idolatry: the portrait has its moments 
of discretion But the great scholar- 
advent urer is there with his soft voice 
and the courteous command which 
veiled a pntrician arrogance. He was 
one of the great race of Victorians; 
and the formidable quality which one 
felt in his presence fingers on. 
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POLITICS AND MEMOIRS 


1\N UltAIH.KY: 

Uri-aking the Mniild? 

Hie Hirrii .md I*rux|K-cls i.»| the 
hiMid Tii-iiuk ratio Party 
172pp. Oxlord: Martin Roheiixnn. 
tH.Vr- l p. i lie r back. I2.y5l. 

II K53JII -lo* «1 

There is an old saying in the Social 
Democratic I’arty - it is at least ns 
old as the party itself - that f'i*litics 
is fur Peojile. The events of the past 
xejr might suggest that Polities is fur 
'luji People, to be lashioned in their 
own image. For the SDP oxves a 
debt tliaf it can never adequately 
discharge to four remarkable politi- 
cians - one woman and three men - 
who. through their dedicated fight lo 
uphold their own view of politics. 
Iiave done so much to assure it of 
initial success. Tlicii names have 
jicL'ii on the lips of everyone as, 
week by week, they have battled on 
with dogged persistence, and watch- 
ed the SDP establish itself us a result 
uf their efforts. I refer, of course, lo 
Margaret Thatcher, Michael Foot, 
Denis Healey and Tony Benn. 

The SDP xvas hound lo cmeigc in 
the first instance as a party of 
"antis". The General Election of 
Februury 1974 was dubbed at the 
time un unpopularity contest. The 
Liberals' success in "gathering x-otes 
can be seen in retrospect ns nu anti- 
cipation of the jirescnt situation, 
with the further slide of the Con- 
servative find Labour parties from 
their 1974 levels of jiopular support. 
The politics of repulsion cannot be 
claimed as a . wholly nexv phe- 
nomenon, but the way it has hitherto 
operated has usually been distinctly 
one-sided {though the sides have 
changed from time to time). The 
1922 General Election, for exainjjle, 
was once described us n competition 
in not being Lloyd George, xvith 
Btmnr Law as the winner because he 
xvas un *re indubitably nut Lloyd 
George than any of the" other conten- 
ders. In the same xvny, it is already 
clear that in the next election it will 
he an immense advantage to run as 
nnt-Thatcher. It is quite likely that 
the voters will identify Labour as. al 
any rate, comprehensively not- 
Thatchcr. The additional advantage 
for the SDP will lie in being simul- 
taneously not- Labour either - a truly 
symmetrical exercise in the politics 
of repulsion such ns has never been 
seen before. 

This may suggest that the SDP is 
essentially u centre party. Most of its 
active supporters would contest this 
and prefer to regard it as accidental- 
ly a centre party. It appears as such 
because a bizarre polanzation of ex- 
treme viewpoints naturally leaves 
room for something in between. Roy 
Jenkins was effectively proposing a 
centre parly in his Dimbfeby Lecture 
jP November 1979; and his Par- 
liamentary Press Gallery address in 
June 1980 called for a realignment of 
the "radical centre". But Shirley Wil- 
liams, William Rodgers and David 
Owen did not rise to this bait. The 
statement of the “Gang of Three”, 
published in the Guardian of 


AttgiiM I. 1*JW1. cun-.eqm.uTlx rc. il- 
lumed ‘Thill XXV will Hill Mljijin! I .1 
(.'cut re Parly fur it would lack routs 
and :i cuheiL-nt philos* ijiliv'. The 
sell-im.iee nl the SL»P is rims as a 
jinny uf the Lei l . albeit die m»dci- 
utc Left; ns a radical party, in the 
sense that ref* ‘ruling measures are 
urgently |m.siuluicd hut that the ne- 
cessity (*f jnessing un in icvoluiinn- 
tiry conclusions is not acknowledged. 
The real jiruhlems. il might be said, 
are perceived as structural hut nut as 
systemic. 

It is ;i|i|i:ireni. then, that the SDP 
cannot aspire to span the wide open 
spaces vacated as a result of the 
combination of the Thatcher Experi- 
ment with Labour Recidivism. For 
nnc thing, the Liberals have at vari- 
ous limes pitched tents and struck 
cani|) over much of this territory - 
this is Injun Country. M<u cover, it 
might be held llml what is really 
needed is n pro|ier Conservative par- 
ty (now that the present one lias 
been hi-jacked for alien doctrinaire 
jnirpuscs) which would offer safe, 
pragmatic counsels «*f British cum- 
uli ui sense. The vciy idea dial 
Edxvard Heath, fur examine, might 
cross the floor and join the new 
|iarlv is thus a juoilucl of muddled 
thinking. T he strictly Kmicul conclu- 
sion here is that we need an SDP of 
(he Right. 

In Breaking the Mould? Inn Brad- 


ley has |iroduccd an admirable quick 

K ‘ ‘e to the formation of the SDP. 

’ quick he has had to be can be 
judgetl from a fexv dales. The party 


was launched on March 26, the pre- 
face is dated July 2b, just after the 
Warrington by-election, and the 
book was published to catch the 
Liberal Assembly at Llandudno in 
September. It would therefore be 
unfair to expect a highly finished or 
dcejily pondered work. There are 
inevitably sonic trivial signs of huste 
in coni|iositii>u. Instead of writing, 
for example, that the txx-o major par- 
lies displayed a “failure lo manage 
economic decline", the author might, 
on reflection, have conceded that 
this at least they did manage. The 
mujor themes, it should be said, are 
brought out well, xvith few lapses in 
accuracy or judgment. The book 
offers a well -presented survey of a 
range of relevant evidence, from im- 
portant texts to significant opinion- 
poll findings. Altogether, it is an 
indispensable introduction lo the 
subject. 

If history is any guide, the pros- 
pects for 3 ’ breakaway party are, of 
course, appallingly bad. In particu- 
lar. the propensity for centrist politi- 
cians to peel away from parties of 
the Left has seldom made an endur- 
ing mark. The Liberal Unionists, de- 
spite being reinforced bv the force- 
ful presence of Joseph Chamberlain, 
could not in the end resist assimila- 
tion by the Conservative Party. 
Lloyd George almost suffered the 
same fate, and many of his Coali- 
tionist followers succumbed com- 
pletely. Even the prestige of Rsmsay 
MacDonald could not save National 
Labour from withering away as a 


By Peter Clarke 

parasitic rc. 1 n 11 . 1 nl Ihc K-adc-rshij* <*| 
famous name.. With <-s|,il<|ishcd 
lailknl xrt-denlials. lias |ilamlv mu 
been enough iu siiMaiu an iinli-jvn- 
ileni .ijijk-.iI ur in u.ml off ihc 
embmec of i niiscivaiiMn. 

Then- is. im-tcuvcr. a Muck speech 
which has always been a l.ivnnriti- **t 
iKihtio.ins defer til ui in this way. I he 
Libeials hrst heanl il fruin the Pal- 
mcrstuni.ins m the I wins, and as 
Liber. il Unionists in the IXSIls some 
uf them turned it bark upon the 
Glailsiomans. ‘I Ik* old Liberals thing 
it at the new Liberals in tin- early 
Hulls, and the Asqinthi.ui-. and the 
Lluvd Georgians rehearsed 11 on 
each other in the I92hs. The Labour 
Party wax regaled xvith it from the 
MacDotialdites in the PAHs, and the 
dust has been blown off it front lime 
to time ever since. The notes for the 
qmeeli go some thing like ibis: 

dceji regret at sad moment - 
strung tics xvith party in which 
brought up - lifetime ut service, 
nromi of achievements - great 
leaders uf yesterday . Gladstone/ 
Keir I lurdie/ Attlee, etc - luit now 
would turn in graves - betrayal uf 
finest traditions - / have not 
chungctl, party has changed - 
heavy heart, sk-cjiless nights. 110 
ul tentative ... 

This speech has usually been fol- 
lowed. at no lung interval, by a 
venomous onslaught oil the old 
party, acting as 11 sort uf |Xirificaliou 
ritual in which the old self is cast off 
and the rectitude of the nexv alle- 
giance publicly affirmed. 

It is easy to see. therefore, with 
the force or historical example and 
analogy, that the Social Democrats 
may only be sending up the old cry 
of wolf." The trouble xvith historical 
precedents, hoxvcvcr, is that they 
only hold good so long ns things go 
on ' in the same old way. This is 
usually the case, in politics as in 
nihe r matters. For example, we Iiave 
always known that the Left may look 
like winning a majority in France but 
can never actually pull it off; so 
among historians the clever money 
xvas still on Giscard in 1981. But noxv 
and again, things do change, in quite 
remarkable and unprcdictcd ways, 
which only start looking inevitable in 
retrospect. The last time that the hoy 
cried xvolf, the wolf really came, and 
tore him limb from limb; but very 
sensibly the historians were too 
shrewd to bd taken in at the time by 
Itis feverish appeals. 

What grounds are there for sup- 
posing that the Social Democrats* 
breach with Labour may be of more 
than personal and passing concern? 
One odd pnint it that the very lan- 
guage of social democracy is of 
relatively recent currency in Britain. 
Shirley williams has often described ■, 
herself as a socialist, though ill Poli- 
tics is for People she generally speaks 
as a social democrat. In Face the 
Future ■ David Owen writes of his 
“initial reluctance to stop using the 
term ‘democratic socialist'" before 
deciding that there was nothing for it 
but to “wear openly the label of 
being a social democrat". For some, 
therefore, it has been a difficult busi- 


m-v. gutting i heir ii > 111 * 111 .--. round the 
ii.inic j ii<K. humeri in their nexv parly's 
title. 

1'tirt uf the trouble m- doubt lies tn 
iltvir old party's 11 sc ul ■ , M*iialisi»" as 
,1 sin him let Ii. in the Labour Pally 
must iiiyunicnli. have traditionally 
been conducted by commending 
one's uix-ii side .is I niticr socialists 
titan one's oiipomriih. I fence, in 
tile I'J'iO.s. Hugh G nil skull nnd 
Anthony (. r* island, who were msuii- 
lextly social democrats, were lured 
into tortuous aUc-illjKs at rede filling 
suiinlism :.** that revisionists, too. 
could claim t*> lie good socialist',. 
Acu tally, it never seems in have 
crossed the minds of most Gaitskel- 
liles that they xvcrc anything other 
than socialists. Dcmocralie socialists, 
perhaps; but 1101 to admit to the 
label "socialist" at all seemed jicr- 
verse. or worse. Vole- catching can- 
not be the explanation; there was 
little practical advantage to he 
gained from being known as a social- 
ist. 1 1 may be an example ol t lu- 
ll rilish genius • for seizing on an 
(•pjmilirious epithet as a defiant 
self-a|iptllation - the Old l 'cinii-injiti- 
ble syndrome. If the Daily Depress 
called them socialists, xvho were tin- 
Ciaitskel files to flinch from the descrip- 
tion? 



The fiict is. however, that as un 
intellectual tradition social democra- 
cy lias long constituted the main rival 
to socialism within rile Labour Parly. 
It is surely gratuitous! v eon fusing to 
define socialism except in explicit 
antithesis to ca|iil,ilisin. 1 he central 
socialist insight concerns the ms tie r- 
shiji uf the means ot production by 
a particular class under ca pita 1 ism, 
■tiiil tills gives rise to a consequent 
proposal for common ownership as 
the fundamental means of changing 
the way the system works. Obviously 
there lias been much in the Labour 
Parly’s policy, outlook, and rhetoric 
- especially the latter - which has 
been consistent will) socialist objec- 
tives. But historically the party has 
given priority to the persistent 
piecemeal tinkering of social demo- 
cracy. not waiting" for capitalism to 
flicker out. nor even having much 
effect in do using its light. 

Equality has been more directly 
.rimed tit xviiliin a mixed economy, 
with sve l fate measures supplying the 
means and social justice defining the 
ends. The trade unions, xvith their 
sectional interest in Labourism, 
gent-tally went along xvith the social 
rii-moeiriis as long ax the system 
seemed to he working, and began to 
dress up their demands as socialism 


Why, risks l lie* ret nm-iiei I 
; 1 1 it hc»r 1 )l"J 7 ii* 1 t-frir Again*! 

ik, has llit* H* >k<\msl 
1 lent c »vi-iTi u ikeif 1 if l uTi 1 1 led in 
history U inks';' 

A Her all, if even l sure n' I 
recorded I jv historians, l hey ' 11 
disappear ibt ever. And 
Dnxx'idoxx'it’z. I ears that tilt- his- 
-loiy t >tTln’ B n lillimi murdered 
.Jews xx'ilJ vanish from fhe Earth 
ns they themselves vanished. 

In a remarkably lucid and 
'lit «ught-| >n *voV.ing;\ionk, the 
author 1 * *ol-.s IntiuiswerslA' 
probiujz llte works olhistovuins 
in F.imland, Kassui.Gcirminy. 
HnLiiKUand the Lhiiti-d Slides. 

"Duwidnwicz, in *111 elmjiienl, 
ineisixa-cri(ic|uc 1 liril demands 
al ten I inn, tilts various reasons 
tor hisluriims* neglect olThe 
Holocaust . . . An important, 
t lisl t til >iiii' bonk." 

—hthlbihem llivfcfi- 


The Holocaust and the Historians 

Ltu'\ ' S. Dm 1 'tilcm’icz 

Harvard University Press 

1-6 tii]ikini(li-ini IVildiv Komi, (.urJi.m SVX'lW -JSI) 


The System 

The damned stand over here and watch the blessed 
Being happy: this makes them damnably wretched. 
The blessed sit over there and watch the damned 
Being wretched: this makes them blissfully happy. 

These know they arc miserable because the others 
Arc obviously joyful: those know they are joyful 
Because the others are unmistakably miserable. 

So far the system has proved quite satisfactory. 

There seems no reason why it shouldn't work for ever 
And ever. Punishments would pall pretty soon 
(Everything happens pretty soon In eternity). 

Rewards would lose their chnrin. Then how to tell 
Which lot was which? Two shades of apathy. 

But God, who knows all, knew this. What is simplest 
Lasts longest: the secret of perpetual emotion. 


D. J. Enright 
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unco Use sc milled up i» heavier The term "social dunmerat" begun rise very expecuii«ns it lias mic- 
claims upnn iJie mixed ccniiojiiy Ilian tu he used iiicnasiiJglv from this lime cc cried in amusing, atul the question 
il on Id conceivably hear. This analv- mi I sick Tavcrnc. lighting fur his uf breaking the mould remains an 
sis will, I imagine, l>e iiiion ten lions. life nt Lincoln in 1972, privately ujicn one. 


A Leninist would say that the onset appealed for Jenkins's support, mir- 
of British economic decline marked gesting dial lie "cnultl then lead a 


To the royal ear 


the end of reformist at tempts to prop split nway and form a new social 
up capitalism hy buying off its nutu- democratic party". According to 
ral antagonists. Thus we have an Bradley. Jenkins 'came tu regret not 


explanation for two phases in the having done so. But, time and again. 
Labour Party’s recent history, the "slow movers" were to he proved 
Answering .it once both questions: better judges of the situation than 
Whnl made the Right run' 1 What the advocates of precipitate action. 

makes il*' Lcfl TW? N m „ mil the Labour tony h,.i ,e- 

The great theme of lonv Bonn s p e!l tedly demonstrated itself to be 
crusade for accountability lias been Impervious to social democratic inti u- 
the intolerability of the Labour f arty ence did [he time conic for a decisive 
proclaiming one set of objectives m break. Right up to the end of 1»WJ 


LOUD HAUL WOOD: 


proclaiming one set ul objectives in brCilki R j g |„ up lo the end of l'WJ seDiember 14 Likewise the local 
opposition and acting on different there was a gulf between Jenkins, CO y nc jj bv-electinn results lo which 
dt or t cs in government. This discrc- .„ ; ,u h -, e ^ ntr % n:ir , v nmnn^t and . , oy 


The alliance with the Liberals is — 1 

the kev to the situation. Hy itself the „ .. , . , 

SDP makes an interesting showing as By r BttTCK O 0111101* 
a minority party, putting it in the ^ — —— 

same league as the Liberals but with mmnvnnn- 

little hope for promotion. It is when , * ORI * HAULWOOD. 
an alliance is pustulated that the The Tongs and the Bones 
cracks open up. The story hero has The Memoirs of Lord Ha re wood 
been remarkably consistent, before 334pp. Weidcnfcld and Nicolson. £9.95. 
and after Warrington. The opinion s 

f mils cited by Ian Bradley are eon- - — 

irmetl bv more recent findings, not- 

ably the MORI pull in The Times of Queen Victoria loved music for 


priorities m government. I Ins discre- 
pancy, he maintains, has become 


with his centre party proposal, ami 

• .. . , those like Owen wlio took a more slllvcv m me <mr 

vexatious and self-defeating sapping rjldical vicw of what social demoo September 18 which 

credibility and morale. With almost racy stood for. Only with the Wembley ■•WrmnS was not a 

tf? * h « “?>«"« °f. Junuary 1981, «iab- 

* y , ag "!;. l S°' m-n ?onrHre remcS« l ,sh 1 l nR ! he un,or ) s ;IS 1 lc n .V? ,crs ,?( alliance is capable of doing well in 
.. !t.SE°E!S2 11 ; Labour s new elect. .ral college did lllmiisl every 'kind of seat." 


he refers can now be supplemented 
by the useful survey in the New 
Statesman for September 18. which 


Queen Victoria loved music for 
music's sake, and singing appealed 
especially to her. It was a j'oy. a 
necessity to her to hear music 
every day and to keep in contact 
with the musicians of her time. 


who Ljuba Welitsch or E Iclcn *1 rau- 
hel t “Soprano ample uf voice and 
proportions") are. 

Lord Harewood's professional in- 
volvement with opera begun in 1948 
when he became a regular contribu- 
tor to Richard Buckle's magazine 
Ballet, which for a short time be- 
came Opera and Ballet. Shortly 
afterwards he founded the monthly 
Opera which, now in its fourth de- 
cade, has become the world's leading 
publication in its field. The earliest 
numbers of ihe journal (the very first 
had a livid purple cover with 
Welitsch as Salome discarding a veil) 
have a delightful air of confident and 


Generally speaking, social democrats , he doubts f-,|| away. The way the 
have found much to commend in the b [ ock vo(L . s were stitched together to 
Labour governments of the years, prwducc tins result showed ll 
say. I9&7-7Q and 1975-78. These arc. ' o{ tl|ings t0 conie< So the 
of course, precisely the years of be- Thrcc 'became the Gang i 
trayal according to the dominant The Limchousc Declaration 
orthodoxy of the Left. So any notion nally drafted by Jenkins - c 
of the Labour Parly lenrning the n f C€ phrase dismissing “thi 

lessons of consistency by building an inert centre", and cl nit 


block voles were stitched together to 
produce this result showed the shape 


wun llie inuaiLimia net Lillie. ..-.l.,,:.,.:. f,..!,,..,. -T-U... . . 

Artists met with the most charm- ShfSiran?' ,s . fl II 

ing and graceful reception, and the jJ! vnfin^wiih tif ar 55 PO ° d 

Queen Sways entertained herself '? k i£* * ary !^ ayor 
for a long time with them about vlnrijfrwM'i^niumn hiif o | Unk " 0 ' Vn 
,„o worked their P«f™. 

first summer trip to Europe, which 


Liberals and Social Democrats. 


So wrote the famous soprano 
Blanche Marchesi. Queen Vic- 


STEV E com e . So the Gong ctf or T1" T h “? mC - “ f * 

Three became the Gang of Four, tapped a reservoir of popular support . h lccc ded to the throne Pj^kssuinal , ,fe ' f l rst . as , “ rcvicwcr 

Thp lime house Declaration - oriei- which has been auietlv wcllina no for . . 1 ..e of operas and concerts, later as rep- 


upon its record here, and promising .. thu ncetl , or a realignment or nm- ensm may soon uc uunc-u. uuu me th , i M ,' cnil | { ] ii e ,i nW n durino the "T«.i ”,Cr.'u ' i,T'i,V'"' 

more of the same, was bound to j sb politics must now be faced". Two Lnhour Party may have no stomach ucr f 0 ‘ rma ,, cc and watch it in a looking lost" h ° > B ma,n y 

come to grief after the defeat of the mont hs later the SDP was launched, for the strenuous regime prescribed P. .-onvenientlv annled on the wafi rkcri 9 . 53 ' 

Callaghan government m 1979. The by Benni But the deep wounds in- He writes vividly about the many 

only terms on which consistency Bradley rightly comments that to dieted hy the Thatcher Experiment 1,,^ ennuir^t nf performances he lias enjoyed, espe- 

could now be achieved wctc those outsiders "it had been an uncon- w jn no t heal quickly, and the re- L™ p s v ^- ra iTnSerred cial| y oncs by Callas - Klemperer, the 
offered by the Left. The alternative scion able time coming", whereas for assertion of old-lashioned trade-union by _ r«r Indian singer Semmnngudi, Ben- 

was that covered by David Owen s those involved ‘‘it had all happened control over the Labour Party is ; , C : ^ h nrr nst t knnw" jnmin Britten and Peter Pears. Tlie 

seminal concept of "fudging and with breathtaking speed”. Much the merely a recipe for the sort of im- 11 ,s Ine sl,oncsi . ' author first met Britten in 1943 and 

mudging”. same remains true of all levels in the mobilism which led to the present But if love of music has perhaps a f ler jgqg when the composer in- 

Ian Bradley deftly disentangles parly. It is said that the SDP is frustrations. Moreover, there are skipped a few generations. Queen v j {ed him to become President of the 


come to grief after the defeat of the 
Callaghan government in 1979 The 
only terms on which consistency 
could now be achieved wctc those 
offered by the Left. The alternative 


ish politics must now tic faced". Two Lnhour Party may have no stomach 
months later the SDP was launched, for the strenuous regime prescribed 


professional life, first as a reviewer 
of operas and concerts, later as rep- 
resentative of Covent Garden, the 
Edinburgh Festival, the New Philhar- 
monia Orchestra and lately the Eng- 
lish National Opera, Ihe four orga- 
nizations for which he Inis mainlv 


mudging . same remains (rue of all levels in the mobilism which led to the present 

Ian Bradley deftly disentangles parly. It is said that the SDP is frustrations. Moreover, there are 

some of the threads which were particularly Favoured in the coverage subterranean springs which cannot 

woven together in the making of the it receives in the media; but for be dammed - changes in the political 


he replied crisply "La Bohime - for 
it is the shortest I know”. 

But if love of music has perhaps 
skipped a few generations. Queen 
Victoria's great-great grandson. 
George Lnscelles. the seventh Earl 
of Hurewood, has inherited it in full. 


jnmin Britten and Peter Pears. The 
author first met Britten in 1943 and 
after 1948 when the composer in- 
vited him to become President of the 
Aldeburgh Festival the two were 
close friends, working together on 
many projects. There is a whole 
chapter devoted to this friendship, 
with many insights into the compos- 


The party's reversal of its position on political movement. The impatience |y. The working alliance with the ductor Igor, 1 It s very odd about er * s WO rk on the operas he wrote 
the Common Market after the 1970 with the SDP for not yet having Liberals might never materialize and George and music. You know nis during the period up to 1964. lord 

election had nn important crystalliz- formulated policies, for not yet hav- the SDP could well fail in its mould- parents were quite normal - liked Harewood also contributes a good 

ina effect it euve the t fji j pnpnligr . ing established a recognized orga- breaking enterprise. Historical in- horses and dogs and the country! description of Peter Pears's singing. 

crv~xrith-~ tt v mcft f^Tsolate tfie' nro- ~ nizatinn, for not yet having con- ertia mav prove an all too stubborn The sixth Earl was thought bv many ] t is notoriously more difficult to 

Market section of the party. Perhaps eluded negotiations with Ihe Liber- antagonist. But it is by no means to be a cold, hard man but although communicate why one may think a 

it was not the substance of the issue als, is just as much "inspired by the obvious that things can go on us they it. is clear that his attitude towards singer is great, than to describe 

itself but what it symbolized and media" as any vaguely attractive im- are in British politics, and one hopes his sons was somewhat distant, the something nppalling. Lord Harewood 

whom it brought together that ulti- age. If only “instant politics" were so that a second edition of Mr Bradley's little the author writes about him j s „ ood at both, and I treasure a 

mately counted. easy! The SDP is thus a prisoner ot book may yet be needed. shows a man of considerable sensitiv- review of his of a La Scala perform- 


mately counted. 


A prodigy’s postlude 


ity and unusual interests. He was 
able to indulge his passion for col- 


communicate why one may think a 
singer is great, than to describe 
something nppalling. Lord Harewood 
is good at both, and I treasure a 
review of his of a La Scala perform- 
ance of Un Ballo In Maschera in the 
late 1960s, in which he described the 
soprano as “a singer whose involve- 


By April FitzLyon 


, 1 | lectins old master drawings ns a re- soprano as "a singer whose involve- 

nnQl MlflP sult °* a substantial legacy from his n , ent j n proceedings reached a peak 

yj V-JO LA UUv great-uncle Lord Clanncarde, just as Q f „ sort i n Act 2, when she prom- 

A young George’s interest in music be- ennded round the gibbet and its sur- 

and remained there until he died in Liszt’s social, rather than musical, nan with the gift of a gramophone ro undings with all the emotion of a 

1888. He only occasionally played in successes, although Eigeldinger secs from the King of Afghanistan. hostess showing off her roses after 

public, and concentrated on compos- deeper psychological reasons l or it. Lord Harewood joined his father’s the rain when (he slugs are out", 
ing and teaching. He was respected A t his best, for example in a letter old regiment, the Grenadiers, a j,, his evocations of even his earli- 


STEPHEN HELLER i for his intelligence, artistic integrity to Hanslick on Berlioz (written for 

n " ,5lcl,n roml,n,lq,, ' 4 ^ tfurssL 

1Mr )C ""- & n h o e , T'tlSjd 5 


‘ ... . . day. he would have died a paur 

Pr^sem^es d annotfes par Jenn- bad not b j s friend Halid raised 


Jacques Eigeldinger 


subscription in England to support 


338pp, with 18 illustrations. Paris: him in his old age. 

?ns' nSiM? i Although Heller 

2 08 U6*r2o7 1 rliAtrA ho hftfl thr 


month after his nineteenth birthday es t moments the ones that spring to 
in 1942 and in his diary wrote |jf e most vividly are again to do with 
(“rather too plaintively") “End of operatic music - his listening to the 
Civilization", what it seems to hnve voice of Chaliapin and to the prelude 
been the beginning of was a series of t0 Die Walkilre at the age of six. ana 
physical mishaps, some as a result of demandine to hear the records again 


"| of an exile. Heine said that he had 

"A day will come," wrote Fdtis in "un esprit rom antique dans une 


more than' Chopin, is the modern German, and his classicism French, 
poet of the' piano," It seems unlikely He was nn individualist and hard to 
that the day envisaged by Fdtis win categorize. His musical tastes were 
ever come now; but a reappraisal of rather limited. He was not much 
this neglected -composer, German by interested in music of the past or of 

the future, but remained faithful all 


writer of the nineteenth century after physical mishaps, some as a result of demanding to hear the records again 
Chopin, Berlioz and Saint-Sa&ns is square-bashing, some of the inade- an j again. Ever since, record collect* 
surely exaggerated - what about quacies of army catering, taking in j na has been an obsession of his - 
Mendelssohn and Borodin, to name minor surgery and bouts of jaundice, even | n North Africa when he was 
but two more likely candidates? It is pleurisy and pneumonia. Once on training for the Italian campaign ■ ' 
Eleeldinger’s wide-ranging schol- active service he was severely buying French records unobtainable 
arshlp, his excellent introduction wounded on the anniversary of the j n ' England, and later in Naples 
and notes, rather than Heller's let- Battle of Waterloo; a coincidence, scouring second-hand shops for early 


Although Heller lived in Paris by surely exaggerated - what about quacies of army catering, taking in j n « h as b een a n obsession of bis - 
choice, he had the split personality , Mendelssohn and Borodin, to name minor surgery and bouts of jaundice, even ] n North Africa when he was 

ftf m it Avilai Uai isa k-na/f i lint Uj Ur,#l ' U..» «.ha mat-a IiLaIu .*n If ie nkaurScir onH nrnMimArtia Hn/'fl Art • 1 £ TtnlSnrt * 


A. aay win come, wrote reus in ”un esprit romanuque cans une tlgelaingers wiae-rang^ng scnoi- active service nc was severely buying French records unootam^ 

1862, "when it will be recognized fonne dnssique": he might hnve arshlp, his excellent introduction wounded on the anniversary of the j n ' England, and later in Naples 

without any doubt that Heller, much added that Hclleris romanticism was and notes, rather than Heller's lei- Battle of Waterloo; a coincidence, scouring second-hand shops for early 


ters, which make this volume a use- for his father had been wounded on discs while getting over the dlv 
ful contribution to nineteenth- the hundredth anniversary in 1915, appointment of not being received 
century musical history. Many of the as their ancestor had been at the by the legendary Gemma BellinciCHM- 
le tiers are here published for the battle itself. Captured and moved tb e first Santuzza in Cavallerld Rusil- 


(his neglected -composer, uerman ny interested In music ot the past or of 
formation, and French by assiniil- the future, but remained faithful all 
ation. whose influence has been de; his life to the ideals of Schumann, 
tqcted In works of Faurd and Debus- Mendelssohn and Chopin; in other 


i.sy, may well be overdue. 


It. was Heller's fate to be merely w "tuslca 1 developments after about 
an excellent pianist and a gifted com- 1650. He wte verv friendly with Berl- 
poser in an ngc of giants. Bom in 102 ~ ^ shared, b passion for llter- 
p#.et in' mil ,h*» wn« «hn rrtnt<.rnnr.r_ ature - but did not deeply apDreclate 


pest in' 1813. he was the cOntempor- a ; u 
ary of Schumnnn, Chopin, Liszt and his 
■ Mendelssohn,, and also of brilliani 


virtuosi such as Moscheles and Thai- s . ,a ® ■f”*' ’™®! 

berti. Unlike them, he- was devoid of an d thought. tb e opera, printed side by side with Canada as ADC to Lord Atnlone, 

: exhibitionism or any aptitude for As a result, Heller’s correspond- an English translation: Piave’s libret- whose agreeable eccentricities he de- 
publicity, his ambition' was limited, ence tells us much more about Hel- to to Verdi's opera is an English' senbes in an amusing chapter. 

. and he was -something of a tecluse. ler than - {pace Jean- Jacques^ Eigeldin- version by Edmund Tracey; von , ft is opera, and music in general, 

..This waS probably- due to his brifeir- ger) about musical life in Paris. Like Hofmannsthal’s libretto to Der which has formed the basis of his life 

V.tunftte experiences as a boy, when many solitary people, he Unburdened Rosenkavnller is translated by Alfred since then. At the Salzburg Fesiival 

’ his, overtambitious and Insensitive himself from lime to time In letters Kalisch. The introductions and i n 1948 he met the pianist Marion 

'RntVi&f tftftL* Itlm an avtfinriafl fink. nln nA' L a nnAftitninmiinit nrfJnlaa nlnoa (1 ia n»_ ■ _ .i _l_ — J _ i . j .1 e. ii • 


interested in music of the past or of first time; those originally written in from hospital to prison, he was sent 
l he future, but remained faithful all German are given only in French to Colditz and from there removed 

his life to the ideals of Schumann, translation. with a small number of other prom- 

Mendelssohn and Chopin; in other inent hostages to "The Final Re- 

words. he paid little or no attention j 0 h n Calder have recently published doubt". They survived only because 
to musical developments after about on behalf of the ENO two additions the officer in charge chose to disobey 
1B50. He was very friendly with Berl- i Q their English National Opera the 6rdcr t0 execute them, signed by 

ioz .- they shared. h passion for liter- Guides Series (editor, Nicholas Hitler himself. The story has been 

attire - but did not deeply appreciate John): La Traviata (80pp. £2. 0 7145 told many times before but Lord 
his works. He remained a fastidious, 3548 5) an d D er Roscnkavalier Harewood’s matter-of-fact, slightly 
essentially private person, rather outf ' (128pp. £2. 0 7145 3851 5). Each ironic account does riot detract from 
side .the main stream of. musical life guide contains a complete libretto of its tension. After the war he went to 
add thought. the opera, printed side by side with Canada os ADC to Lord Athlone, 
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to Colditz and from there removed . . Harewood j s discreet about 
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i told many times before but Lord so much a 
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1 . It is opera, and music tn general, |[ ie leaves the Chapel at Wimj*? 
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j since then. At the Salzburg Fesiival The Dowager Empress of India u 
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■ Stein whom he married the following are obviously having some difficulty 
1 year. This 4 event proved “rather a lot j n keeping step. This book will ms- 

- of fuss'* but produced the memorable appoint seekers after sensation 

- spectacle of E. M. Forster bowing to w jf| g | ve pleasure to amateurs ® 
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He just keep rollin’ along 


By Paul Fussell 

JONATHAN RABAN: 

Old Glory 

An American Voyage 

527pn. Collins. £9.y5. 
h oK 216521 X 

Jonathan Raban's crush on the Mis- 
sissippi dates from 1949, when as a 
seven-year-old lie read Huckleberry 
Finn. In those days he could express 
his excitement only by turning a 
nearby Norfolk stream into the great 
river by the power of imagination. 
-All through my Huckleberry Finn 
summer," he says 
I came down ... to fish for roach 
and dace, and if I concentrated 
really hard, 1 could see the Missis- 
sippi there. First I had to think it 


sippi tnere. rirsi 1 nao to minx 
twice as wide, then multiply by 
two, then two again — The roof- 


tops of Fakenhnin went under. I 
sank roads, farms, church spires, 
the old German prisoner-of-war 
camp, Mr Banhanrs flour mill. I 
flooded Norfolk; silvering (he 
landscape like a mirror, leaving ' 
just an island here, a dead tree 
there, to break this lonely, en- 
chanted monotony of water. It wus 
a heady, intensely private vision. I 
huggeef the idea or the huge river 
to myself. I exulted in the freedom 
and solitude of being afloat on it 
in my imagination. 

Thirty years later, he has contrived 
to float on it actually, travelling 
down it alone in a sixteen-foot alu- 
minium outboard-motor bont and 
writing this book about the experi- 
ence. He began in Minnesota and, 
many weeks and ten States later, 
ended in the bayous of Louisiana. 
During the trip he learned that the 
river can be a good deal more 
hazardous than magical, and he 
learned much about the people who 
live In the sad, ruined towns along 
its banks. 

The river itself, he found quickly, 
is regarded as little but a menace by 
those close to it. In virtually every 
town, he encountered someone 
whose kin or friends had been 
drowned. The problem is its unpre- 
dictability: calm and enticing one 
moment (very like the river of 
Raban’s young imagining), a few min- 
utes later it is full of Y ‘boiIs”, great 
inexplicable convex bubblings-up, 
and their opposite, whirlpools, both 
capable of destroying Raban and his 
boat in an instant. He begins in the 
north only with some charts and a 
dime-store compass and a conviction 
that it's all going to be great fun. He 
ends with a hastily acquired marine 
radio (to warn the immense barge- 
lowing tugs of his tiny presence) and 
a feeling close to terroi*. 

' R was a relief to go ashore nightly. 
r y>ng up his boat and carrying his 
suitcases to the nearest road, he 
would seek out some appalling motel 
and chat up people in restaurants 
and bars. The residents of the banks 
of the Mississippi seem to have 
changed little since Twain memorial- 
ized their greed, murderousness and 
nablt of religious canting. Despite 
their hospitality ("You English? 
Shee-it\ Come on home!"), they 
seem almost universally depriveef, 
lonely, nutty and emblttcrecf. And 
violent: we hear of riverside stores 
selling only .two commodities, liquor 
and guns, and to buy a gun all you 
have to do is produce a driver’s 
'icence. At Hallowe'en, when the 
children beg for candy door-to-door, 
one hospital makes its X-ray facilities 
available to examine candy bars for 
razor-blades arid needles concealed 
there by grouchy paedophobes. In 
Louisiana, it is apparehtly a custom 
to run over dogs on highways if you 
can. “People here," Raban Is told by 
a visitor from Tennessee, “they go 
out of their, way to run a dog down. 
«s a goddam sport!" And all the 
while the paper place-mat in the din- 
flxSte* 8 one t0 “SMILE - GOD 
LOVES YOU", and the bumper- 
threatens: “AMERICA - 
LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT.” .. 
i f .to cleanse themselves reg- 
the spiritual soil accumul- 
ated dunna the week, the locals do a 
•£.. enurch-going, and 'Raban 
round the towns so vacant of other 


entertainment iluti he went in church 
a lot loo. By assiduous listening and 
note-taking he has compiled a virtual 
anthology' of contemporary Amer- 
ican religious lunacies ami superstit- 
ions. horn illiterate preachers pillag- 
ing the Bible for any substance 10 
eke out their incantutory sermons, 
ail the way down to the view of the 
man who, believing in “the Divine 
Pattern”, is obliged to adhere to a 
theory of punishment bv reincarna- 
tion to make sense of the existence 
of "retarded” and deformed persons: 

“Look at all the little kids wlio’vc 

S ot these crazy deformities when 
icy’re born. The retards. Grown 
men with five-year-old brains. 
Them mongrels. Know what 1 
mean? There’s got to be a reason. 

I ask myself, what’ve guys like 
that done lo deserve it? They 
must’ve done something — ’’ 

“I don't see why — " 

"Because there's an order in this 
universe, that’s why. Don’t vou 
believe in the Divine Pattern?" 
“No.” 

"Shit, I do.... There’s only one 
explanation for it. It's ret- 
ribution. . . . Heii, you only got 
to use your eyes. Look at the 
people in the streets. They're us: 
we're living out our lives for the 


first time. Then there's them. 
Reincarns." 

As a nnmiuliMic collection of data 
about the American |.>\ver dept Its. 
Rabun's book is of considerable in- 
terest. m«l leasl for its dialogue, 
where he seems to have caught 
acutely the id in in n( ihe American 
prole: 

“Hey, if you don't mind me 
asking! where's that goddam ac- 
cent from?" 

“England.” 

“England? Shit. ... we had it 
figured for some kinda crazy coon- 
ass voice — " 

(“Coon-ass" = Louisiana "Cajun". 
Figure it out. if you can.) But for all 
its success as an act of transcription, 
as an artful travel book Old Glory 
does not m ,c it. Increasingly the 
travel book has been replaced by the 
stunt book, in which the author de- 
picts himself overcoming, with due 
complacency, sonic self-imposed in- 
convenience. Paul Theroux makes a 
hook out of the stunt of going all the 
way from Boston to Patagonia by 
terrible trains — quite a close 
equivalent, actually, of Raban's un- 
comfortable, unlikely small-boat pas- 
sage down the Mississippi. Travel is 
supposed lo result in good books 
because it's interesting, not because 


* . % . '• ' 
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Patrick Caulfield's "Guitar and Rug" (1%8): from the Tate Gallery's 
exhibition, see page 1224 for details: 

Scouring the Selous 


it’*- inconvenient. One might think 
1 lib race of stunt travellers liavc unly 
one eye nn what’s before litem. The 
other seems to be oil The Guinness 
Hunk of Records. Hie bonks result- 
ing are too artificial and freakish, 
and ihey seldom probe very deeply 
into anomalies ol place, so much 
emphasis falling on anomaly of 
means. 

Pan of the cost of ihe stunt here is 
a tedious structure. Events are 
depicted relentlessly in serial order, 
and each event effaces earlier ones. 
This defect is a result in part of 

S down a very long river and 
ig a new town 10 stay In virtual- 
ly every night, with each’ town turn- 
ing out to be very like the old ones. 1 
But the tedium is also a result of 
Raban's sentimental theory about 
the nature of h bc-ik like' this, a 
theory he enunciates in the early 
pages: "The book and (lie journey 
would be all of a piece,” he writes, 
ami that's just the trouble. "The 
plot”, he announces, "would be writ- 
ten by the current of the river itself.” 
Bui he docsu'l really menu plot 1 , he 
means story, to use those terms in 
E. M. Forster’s sense. “Everything 
must be left to chance/’ lie 
adds. You can do that and have a 
splendid trip, but you can't do that 
and have a splendid — by which l 
mean an artistic — book. In this one 
the pattern — - alone on the river by 
day, ashore chinning with “charac- 
ters" by night — is unvarying, and 
the repeated alternation finally grows 
wearisome. A man Raban met at a 
London party before setting off de- 
scribed tlie Mississippi ns “very long 
and very boring". Tnut's what your 
hook risks being if you proceed on 
the “organic” theory that a book 
should resemble a river. The Missis- 
sippi can get away with being very 
long. Raban's book, despite many 
memorable voices and frightening 
moments, cannot.. 


By Martha Gellhorn 

PETER MATTHIESSEN: 

Sand Rivers 

213pp. Aurum. £9.95. 

0 906053 22 6 

Successful safaris in East Africa are 
like successful love affairs. Every 
moment is significant, delicious aria 
fascinating to the participants; 
onlookers may well feel benevolent 
but a bit bored. Sand Rivers is the 
almost total recall of a month on. 
safari in the Selous, a remote game 
reserve about the size of Wales in 
south-eastern Tanzania. Tom Arnold, 
MP, organized this particular lavish 
expedition; safaris, in the European 
meaning of the word, are usually 
small and (hough I rather lost count, 
I- think there were eleven whites on 
this one, which is a crowd, as well as 
supporting Africans. Brian Nichol- 
son, who had been Warden in the 
Selous for twenty years until 1973. 
was the authority on local lore and 
the leader. 

Peter Matthiesseri Was apparently 
awed by the Warden like a new boy 
at school wanting to get on with the 
Captain of the House. He repeats 
Nicholson’s talk and anecdotes ver- 
batim. They sound all right but stan- 
dard for the profession in that part 
of the world, no pearls of wisdom 
and certainly not a barrel of laughs. 
Mntthlessen f s reverence is puzzling, 
since his own papers as a hardship 
traveller and naturalist are in perfect 
order, 

Fascinating day follows fascinating 
day: every visible animal, bird, rep- 
tile, insect, tree, Bower, stone is 
noted by its correct name and de- 
scribed. The roll-call of birds will fill 
bird-watchers and ornithologists with 
envy. Opening the book at random 
and quoting a random paragraph 
gives a fair impression of the whole. 

■ That night or early the next d^y, 

the elephant sagged down and 

died against the green grass bank 
• between the plain and the white 

sand of the river, and a day later, 


more than three hundred vultures 
had assembled, including one huge 
lappet-face and a few wlilte- 
hended vultures which we had not 
seen before in the Selous, and 
even two beautiful palm-nut vul- 
tures, which may have joined the 
madding throng for social purposes 
since they are not known to con- 
sume carrion. The first to arrive 
shared the carcass with hyena and 
lion, but perhaps these animals 
were already well-fed, for as the 
hordes of dark birds circled down 
out of the sky the carnivores with- 
drew, and the elephant dis- 
appeared beneath a flopping mass 
ot vultures that stained the river 
sands alt around a dark grey- 
green. 

The last, best' seventy pages of 
Sand Rivers reports a foot safari, the 
planned climax of the larger outing. 
The Warden, Matthiessen and eight 
novice African porters set out to 
walk through deep bush, where the 
only tracks were laid down by pas- 
sing elephant, without a compass but 
with an elephant-aim and a shot-gun. 


with an elephant-gun and a shot-gun. 
Gose ana sometimes alarming 
encounters with large dangerous 
animals were expectea and enjoyed; 
otherwise those days (it is not clear 
how many) would have been merely 
proof of impressive stamina. The 
heat in the Selous is a curse. After 
four days of it in February 1970 I 
longed never' to return. Matthiessen, 
who is offhand about tsetse flies, 
makes, nothing of the heat: arid the 
Warden must oe impervious since he 
lived happily for twenty years in that 
suffocating climate. The man of the 
wilderness and the man of the world 
were equals op that trek and became 
friends. , 

A piece of sickening information: 
Matthiessen says that the cause of 
growing wholesale destruction of rhi- 
noceros is a new fashion among rich 
Arabs for daggers with rhino horn 
handles. This is far worse than the 
idiot oriental notion that powdered 
rhino hpm,is an aphrodisiac which has 
boosted the price of rhino horp in 
Hong Korig higher than the price of 
pure gold. At the present rate of 
massacre, that strange, enormous 


beast, which long preceded us on this 
planet and has never harmed us, will be 
extinct in ten years. 

Half-way through this static, 
curiously earnest book. 1 stopped to 
read again Peter Matthiessen s un- 

a table novel At Play In The 
Of The Lord. Alter an extra- 
ordinary South American journey and 
when the experience had Settled, 
where it belongs in the mind's com- 
post henp, he brought- oiVt a work of 
Imagination which is fiercely olive, 
full of terrors, truths, surprises and 
mnd hilarity. My hope is that Matth- 
iessen will use his scrupulous record 
of the Selous ns compost for an 
Afrlcn novel to rival At Play In The 
Fields Of The Lord. 

Hugo van Lawick’s photographs 
explain to the onlooker the reason 
for the safari-love affair. These pic- | 
tures are beautiful and magical and 
give a sense of African stillness and 
space, of changing, thrilling light, 1 
and of the wonder of the wild In- 
habitants. An. impala doe. greenish 
gold from the reflected greenery and 
sun behind her, gazes into the 
camera and the reader must fall In 
lov$ too. A Small stout bird, limned 
in sunlight on a sun-limned twig, is 
more moving than the careful nam- 
ing of many oirds. Every photograph 
shows the enchantment of tne 
Selous, which includes danger as well 
as delight. One qf the most splendid 
pictures js of an emerald green 
snake, moving - in long graceful 
curves down a tree trunk to rest Its 
elegant small head oh a nearby slab 
of grey wood; it is a boomslang and 
it is deadly. A close-up of a predator 
(a lioness?) puts us almost into its 
•jaws, together with some other half- 
eaten creature. • , . . 

■ Lawick Is abominably served by 
the publisher; thei reproductions look 
.as ff they were ■. done on Uno and 
these beautiful photographs are mar- 
red by ; snapshot-sized inserts which 
are scarcely decipherable due to the 
processing. Many of the pictures, 
such as the predator close-Up, 
are, npt; identified. But Lawick need 
not 1 worry; he Is at. the top pf the 
tree no matter how badly his work- Is 
printed. j ' 
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The giving of offence 


CINEMA 
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By Julian Barnes 

„ proper critical intervention, Benny 

ROBERT HEW ISON: Hill's am tract, for instance, might be 

Irreverence, scurrility, profanity, vill- rC( | rau .„ s0 t f,al he is allowed only 
flcalion nnd licentious abuse: Monty » nc smirking reference to either ihv 
Python: The Case Against upper nr the nether female regions 

96pn. Eyre Methuen. £7.95. every half hour: then we might see 

0 413 48650 8 the talents of his script- writers 

■ • - - stretched, and Hill might give British 

There was. until recently, ;i semi- comedy less of ii had name in the 
official One -Nipple Convention States. 

among publishers of medium-core j|| C Moniy Python team, who first 
sex magazines. T he Convention, nr- a pp C ., re( j together in October 1969, 
rived at after due discussion of How || ave in (|, e fa st d ozen years come up 
Far Can \ou Go. asserted that the a g a j nst the four main types t * 
publishers however gynaecological interference identified by Robe 
the innards of their magazines, H ew | son: formal (ie legal), institi 
should restrict themselves on their t j ona j commercial and sel 
covers to no more than one nipple. ccnsursllip . They have also scuffle 
This amount of exposure, they tie- w j,h var icry of opponents: worric 
ended, would convey the maximum and llllmour |' iS i^cs at ,he BB( 

dt & ree ,— , mfo ^ ?" ° Iff*™ cautious lawyers uncertain of ill 
while limiting the chance of o^ence ]j he [Ions content of Python parodie 

W J. dc - pub ,C \L,TS U in.?n !h strait-laced managers of record sho| 
tliat the decision - which launched a and c j nenias; American netwoi 
homogeneous army of pseudo- cWefs and B U)le-bcli preacher 
Amazons on the top-shelf browser National VALA anti the Festival i 
was a typical example of prudent Ugh t. They have managed to attva 
self-censorship, guided bv n sharp bo » h tllc J isfavour of tord Delfoi 
eye for economics and the swingo- y t |, c 0 f victor Lowm 

meter in he iury-rnom. You could (Vjc|or Lowncs!)i which mus , \ 
also say tliat its consequences were somc iort 0 f rCL -ord. At the iowe 
ridiculous and bizarre - Python- , cvd of irrilntion> they havc four 
esque, as we have now learned to say. Chcmsc | ws inva | vc d in the usual vc 
The Individual nip and tuck of hnl skirmishes - during their four 
censorship constantly produces such TV series “the word ‘condom’ d 
quuint results. Imagine, for instance, not even get to the recording stag! 
trie scene at the Windmill puh on M nd they were asked to give up foi 
Clnpham Common, in 1975. when -shits" in order to retain one “bu 
the BBC's Head of Drnma, exercised ger" (David Hare might take son 
over David Hure's Brassneck , leaned comfort from the belter rate of e 
across to the playwright and made change he was offered in tl 
him this offer: "I’ll swap you two Claplutm pub). At the highest lev* 
buggers for a shit." And even when of international law-suits, tl 
the victory over censorship has been Pythons took on the ABC net wo 
won, the quainlnesses continue. j n a laudable attempt to defend tl 
Soon, for instance, the Penguin shelf integrity of their work. Their tale 
of your local bookshop will be re- and popularity certainly helped 
stocked with a new impression of ihc winning or some of their battle 
Lady Chatterlcy's Lover. The cover as did their common character 
displays the lambent Sylvia Kris tel, Hewison is at pains to stress tl 
former star of Em/mnueUe. and now arrogance and menacing sel 
embodying a Constance who might - assurance of the comics en masse. 


interference identified by Robert 
Hewison: formal (ie legal), institu- 


nn adding to the gaiety of nations 
who were constnnily being held back 
by muon -faced place-men wanting to 
trade four shits for a bugger, liul 
they were also - they siiTl are - 
professional entertainers well aware 
of the stale of the market and (he 
half-acknowledged rules of the game. 
They prudently make cover shots for 
their films like any other producer. 
They were quite ready to trim and 
chop Monty Python and die Holy 
Grail to get the A-cerlificale they 


again,, .he' four, main !»« of ^ — 


ber of shits for an ”1 fart in your 
general direction"). Sometimes they 


tional, commercial and sell- evensaw he point oft hccuisforccd 

censorship. They have also scuffled ™ them < a * Joh . n Clees . e d,d , w w hen 
with variety of opponents: worried Downes, as producer of And Now 
and humourless bosses at the BBC; For So ' ne "W 
cautious lawyers uncertain of the u 5 |? l .? ed ., a ^ en Shabby scenes), 
libellous content of Pvllion parodies; W h,le d ma V be , a tact ' ca ' advan ; a 8 e 
strait-laced managers 'of record shops for performers to pretend that they 
and cinemas; American network are . mere |y following their own 
chiefs and Bible-bclt preachers; genius, and then claim surprise when 
National VALA and the Festival of someone _wants to stop them doing 


n i ■ vi liiivi lino, nuiv i ivihi ii%i*ivia ■ r , , . - • ■ 

chiefs and Bible-bclt preachers; genius, and then claim surprise when 
National VALA and the Festival of someone wants to stop them doing 
Light. They have managed to attract s D °\‘ herc ,s evldcnc f c enou i h lhat ,bc 
both the disfavour of Lord Delfont «« a far &“» ■“« 

:md the scissor*; of Victor Lowncs Terry Gilliam, in the closing words 


and the scissors of Victor Lowncs "e casing worus 

(Victor Lowncs!). which must be of the book, points up the group s 
some sort of record. At the lowest self-awareness. Wcyc got to main- 
level of irritation, they have found tan1 « “ rta, . n lcvel of offmcc\ othcr - 
thcmsclvcs involved in (lie usual ver- wlse wc rc J usl entertainers, 
hal skirmishes - during their fourth The question of the desired - and 
TV series "the word ‘condom’ did permissible - level of offence was 
not even get to the recording stage” posed most sharply by The Life • of 
and they were asked to give up four Brian , to which Hewison devotes the 
"shits" in order to retain one “bug- final third of his book. The film 


The question of the desired - and 
permissible - level of offence was 
posed most sharply by The Life • of 
Brian, to which Hewison devotes the 
final third of his book. The film 


ger" (David Hare might take some stirred up the Festival of Light, Lord 
comfort from the better rate of ex- Delfont, Malcolm Muggeriage, Mer- 


chant 


offered 


the vvn Stockwood (who assured Palin 


perhaps, entirely satisfy Richard 
aart, Roy Jenkins nnd the other 

17 .. . r .i r\i J n ■ I .. mro 


stalwarts of the Old Bailey. I960. 

As long ns censorship continues, 
there will be such droll moments. 


Clapmun puh). At the highest level, and Cleese that they would get their 
of international law-suits, the thirty pieces of silver), and churches 
Pythons took on the ABC network all over the world. At home, though 
in a laudable attempt to defend the it didn’t result in a prosecution, it set 
integrity of their work. Their talent off a low-level guerrilla campaign by 
and popularity certainly helped in the Festival of Light which produced 
ihc winning of some of their battles; scattered bannings and served mostly 
as did their common character - to show up the anomalies in the 
Hewison is at pains to stress the British film censoring system, 
arrogance and menacing self- » It ls now gC[xera |i y agreed", 
assurance of the comics -ra masse. writcs Hewison, "(hit Monty 
The Pythons’ progress is not un- Python's Life of Brian may be out- 
like that of n barium meal, irradiat- rageous, but it is not blasphemous." 
ing the various blockages in the body One wonders how general this agiee- 
artistic. Fittingly, this progress has ment really is. given that the judicial 


artistic. Fittingly, this progress has 
thrown up moments of comedy 


definition 


y is. civt 
of the 


I.:.!—.. 1 „ I i • Hiiwmi up IIIUIIUIII9 UI VOIIIVUI Ubiiiiiiiuii UI HIV caaciiwc ui uiuj- 

Sfc-w f almost good enough for the original pliemy - quoted by Hewison - is “an 

trade-offs, while the i^nsor himscLf. Tv ser fe S- There was the ABC re- element of irreverence, scurrility, 


simply by addressing himself tn the 
minutiae of his task, will more often 
than not be turned into a ludicrous 
figure with h joke-shop riose and 
trousers at ha! Finns t. The absurdity 
of the job was partly what brought 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office into 
disrepute before the passing of the 
Theatres Act of 1968. But is mere 


TV senes. There was l lie ABC re- element of irreverence, scurrility, 
dubbing of their show in which even profanity, vilification or licentious 
the Pythonic euphemism “naughty abuse coupled with .the Christian re- 
bits” was bleeped out for being ligion, or any sacred person^ or any 
naughty. There was the time when a sacred object.” Three out of five, 

S . BBC management started surely? If Brian is admitted to be 
g its own. extra dirt into the outrageous, whnt can it possibly be 
scripts, (“in glass of red wine was outraging if not the religious sense of 
taken to be menstrual blood”). And those who are watching? 
there was the time when Graham it n ,\„h » _ if 


“ ‘ there was the time when Graham 

e f /f Chapman, entrant in the All- 
£ England Summarize Proust competi- 


the Theatres Act be extended to 
other art forms? 

Robert Hewison's account of the 
various legal and -institutional press- 
, ures which have afflicted the Monty 
• Python team refocuses the problems 
without altogether clarifying the 
answers. The BBC. the legal profes- 
sion, Mrs Whitehousc's National 


scfipts. ("a glass of red wine was outraging if not the religious sense of 
taken to be menstrual blood”). And those who are watching? 

ri? rC , W0S lhc lim 5 'yhen Graham it might have been interesting' - if 
Chapman, entrant in the All- nol tactically advisable or ' legally 

England Summarize Proust compe l- p 0ssible ._ ha J Pythons taken the 
tion. gave his hobbies as Golf, following line dunng the Brian 

strangling animals and jnauurtm- pother: sure it’s blasphemous; so 

ton : the final word was wiped from £ hal? W e did the film because it was 

he soundtrack *d he last minute, so a 0 f fun, because Eric Idle once 


that only lip-readers were regaled 
with the’ full Who's Who entry (not 
that there are as few lip-readers as 


quipped that our next project would 
De called Jesus Christ: Lust for 
Glory, and because if we don’t main- 


wimuu, u uiqi mere are as rew up- readers as r,lnrv nnri h«nnv If ««* don’t main 

answers The ‘BBC. the egal profes- anc might imagine: Match of the Dav S^Milainlevd ofoffeni we're 
sion, Mrs Whuehouse s National always 1 ^ complaints when it un- SJd Kasn't alas Sle So 
VALA. and the Python team itself Wittingly portrays some foul-mouthed fnstead afl The bv-nass P Timments 
all emerge tinged with principle; but p i ayer verballing the referee). E./J L “f 


all emerge imgca witn principle; nut 
they also emerge in tneir different 
ways ns sturdy pragmatists pushing 


which the threat of censorship makes 
flourish had to be brought into play. 
There was the argument - taken 
rather seriously by tne lawyers - that 
the film wasn't really about Jesus, 
because its main character was called 


ways ns -sturdy pragmatists pushing The best jokes, of course, occur ^re was ^ 

■incompatible priorities. The notion when the lawyers arrive. Judges .?* was au® 1 ! i ” ta 7. e * 
thru Python’s tribulations are all the ignorant of the Pink Floyd a 8 nd fu he r . seriousl y ^ ta p Dwyers •- that 
result of high artistic integrity being Sebastian. Coe are two a penny; but r eahy about Jesus, 

thwarted by timorous.: and prudish , t ' 8 an appalling pleasure) to discover 

joffic aldom -..which -the team s -fans that the lawye^ whom the Pythons Siv ™ L lI ri w Tt! L 
routmely -assume - daesn’t bopr ex- come across - and who are presum- - 

; am Mareovkr; the issue of censorship a^richty ^ornn} 5 lot^In "pmtiL" “ reall y" w ab 5 ut “closed systems of 
is often alloved with other Questions^ Lv thouglit". There was the argument 


aminatlon. 

Moreover,' the issue of censorship 
is often alloyed with pther questions. 
■ Hard though it is for the- libertarian 


laffThSar rac gsb ™ 

• 4o admit, tne - prime motive may be the Canadian lawyer’s naiiistnkinp !,*!? d,stord J on , s and perversions of re- 
editOTlal rather than censorial: 1 "I’ll Q uerv over The Life of Britm ■ “I am u g i? n V A 1 d ther 5 is the ™ the _ r JC 1 ^- 
; ™.o you lyrojbuoprs for a sliit; - is-u *£*£££&, MKcom S", P« >*»»«>. b V H«ho» 

. sugges lou if the ,o visit children other ih«n de,usl S 

■ drarnfl head bolievts that .iho drsinfl* Hpniv. inA, th* Pnniidi hnn-icinr 




! .■■[ rtflln ISi hSfLiSlP C * Even the Wise and humane counsel’s 

I pf .:°^hiion bf John Mortimer arc stud- 

■, tV'SSLS^- hW ded wil ■ “ mW mis,1 ' pinES - 

, .. “Censorehip^ . When anyone: doubts All ’this unintentional frivolity re- 
• '.thejr. words, , The ^.pfoper ■ ; question vpeatedly enlivens a theme -which 
.:,*n. a y.n w h®^UowFuf Can You. Go, : i turns put to be much less straightfbr- 1 . 




At a time when the memorial statue to Charlie Chaplin in Leicester Square, r. 
London, had vet to be commissioned, the cartoonist Ffolkes, in the paga 
of Punch, offered his own suggestions as to the choice of sculptor. Tim, j 
included Duchamp, Arp (above), Colder, Giacometti and Man Ray (wp} : • 
The drawings are included in Punch at the Cinema, presented by Dilja , j, 
Powell (192pp. Robson Books, 17.50, 0 8605 1 145 6). L' 


The singing victims of the mass 
crucifixion at the- close of The Life, 
of Brian are deeply offensive to 
committed - Christians . In this 
respect, the Pythons cannot ■ be 
said to have undermined their - 
faith; if anything, they have 
strengthened it. 

Oh, so that's what they were doing? 
Excuse nie while [ offend yoil deeply 
for an hour or riyo - it's jusl that fm 
trying to strengthen vour already 


is. surely simpler than 
clearly about Christ, 


and picks up much of its energy from 
basic Biblical knowledge shared by 
the audience (it even picked up its 
sets from the true faith - Zeffirelli’s 
left-over lot in Tunisia, where he had 
been filming Jesus of Nazareth), It’s 
extremely offensive to many Christ- 
ians, extremely funny to many 
atheists, and provokes the full spec- 
trum of response in between. The 
Pythons are not, one deduces from 
■the film and from Hewison’s silence 
on the matter, "committed Christ- 
ian s”; one guesses them to be 
atheists. If sp. it’s a curious situa- 
tion, that of atheists assuring believ- 
ers that their film isn't really blas- 
phemous how would they know? It 
surely is blasphemous (in terms of 
practical effect, even if not necessari- 
ly in law) if the religious recipient 
says it is blasphemous; it’s no good - 
and - barely plausible - for the 
Pythons to argue that, for instance, 
their fantasy on the penile length of 
the Holy Ghost when impregnating 
the Virgin Mary is really about dis- 
tortions of faith and closed systems of 
thought. Hie only real question is 
. whether religion should be defended 
from mockery by law in the way that 
h is at the moment. 

Robert Hewison's book doesn’t 
venture on wider questions raised by 
the Python saga. It is a careful, 
sober, prp-Python dossier. It’s a pity 
the performers themselves couldn't 
have been quoted more often, and a 
pity too that the author is shy of 
conclusions: 

. It was the Python^ who showed 
' that it is possible to dispense with 


punchlines, and Monty 
Case Against does not try ,0 ulWlU 
. one ... 

This seems a needlessly moded re- 
luctance on Mr Hewison s part, v 
perhaps he thinks the available cw 
elusions to be drawn are air 
evident. Certainly h« olwik 
observation that "Adults mu« , 
free to choose. The censorship _ 
ideas and information is ajMJP .. 
necessary, and dangerous doe^ 
seem to cover all the sit«*jj* 
thrown up by his book (tor a 
what falls under the heading 
and information” - and who 
rides?). And it also draws agenuw 
to a small piece of suppressiQ , 
Mr Hewison himself. His 
which is laid out in scrap-took 
reproduces on 

Denton Hal! and Burgjn, wu i 
. to Rubinstein Nash A Co.J WJJ 
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When the screenwriter Robert Gar- 
land was working on Robert Red- 
ford’s film The Electric Horseman, 
(here was no Louis B. Mayer or 
David Selznick or Darryl Zonuck to 
report to. No studio chief, no pro- 
duction chief, no story chief. Tnere 
was a nominal producer and real 
director and even ngents and co-star 
Jane Fonda out there somewhere in 
the west Los Angeles area, he knew, 
but they didn't seem to matter that 


■ to KUDinsrem DBg f 

of the letter is half hidden by 
one; but at the top the 
just make out: ... are |»n ^ 

worried by. ‘masturbators of . • 
the references there to M . 
Brien ... my Clients that we ^ 
it likely that . . . could have an 

tion for damages”. There Is 

ence to this incident in Mr He 

text, though a hand-wntten note" 
the letter says “Phone Alan 
Was Mr Brien phoned? Did je^ 
ject? Is it, indeed, b b ® u °V t - c J, the 
the name of that genial criti g 
Who's Who occupation 
competitor? Is this the cert ^ 
of offence” which the PythJ ho uid 
to go on giving? I think we S»T- 
be told. . . 


much in the grand scheme of things. 
The money for the production had 
been raised on Redford’s name, nnd 


Manichaeans of the studios 

By Richard Grenier 


it was going to be Redford's film. So 
Garland went day after day to confer 
with Red ford. Tne author would lie 
on the floor (he had back trouble). 
They would toss ideas back and 
foitn. Redford would read what Gar- 
■ land had written, make suggestions, 
subside (“leave me with the ashes”, 
as Garland put it). Somehow or 
other (he script was completed, and 
the film was a great success. Asked a 
year or so later how the two of them 
had worked the story out. Garland 
. replied with a laugh', “How do I 
know? I was just the writer. Ask 
Redford.” ■ 

On his next film, Ordinary People, 
Redford moved from leading man to 
i. “'rector, won himself an Academy 
Award for the best-directed film of 
| 1980, and, with the cult of the direc- 

tor still at its height, was recognized 
'! {If both critics and public as the 
[.. nuns auteur. But the tact is that for 
i some years now every film in which 
I- Redford has participated has 

f. been “Redford’s movie”. In the 
American cinema these days, the 
person in control of n given film is 
sometimes one of the “glamour” 
airectors or director-producers 
. grands Coppola, George Lucas, 
Eleven Spielberg), sometimes an in- 
dependent producer (Ray Stark and 
^anuck-Brown come to mind), but 
:■ ^ 0ra °tten than not it is the film’s 
f •. starring actor or actress. 

I • m„ And interesting thing is that 
f 2? s * ars these days are mad on 
b JP™ 1 *** soc * n * problems, and imprO- 
[' fhe world. The expression "mes- 
K having gone out of 

f jjshlon, there is hardly a self- 
I' stnr ' n Hollywood who 

want to make his "state- 


ment" (the present preferred term) 
on this or that social problem. Wilh 
no studio moguls to hold them in 
check any more, and subject now 
only to the public's willingness to 
absorb their “statements”, the actors 
arc unleashed. 

The Electric Horseman, although 
the script is wittily and charmingly 
written (Garland is modest), is 
essentially about the debased nature 
of mnterinlistic, advertisement-ridden 
contemporary society, which has cor- 
rupted the purer values of an earlier 
America. Brubaker is Redford’s fur- 
ious condemnation of the American 
prison system; The Candidate, his 
condemnation of the corrupting 
effect of the American political pro- 
cess. Three Days of the Condor (a 
resounding bux-officc failure) is his 
indictment of the CIA. By (he time 
Redford made All the President's 
Men, Richard Nixon as a political 
problem had already passed into his- 
tory, but it is interesting to note that 
Redford readied the Washington 
Post reporters Bob Woodward nnd 
Carl Bernstein more rapidly than 
New York publishers, telling them 
(hat if they would write it all into n 
book, he would make it into a film. 

Jane Fonda, too, is h practised 
polemicist. The China Syndrome is 
an attack on nuclear power; Coming i 
Home, Rn attack on the Vietnam' 
War. Fun With Dick and Jane is a 
satire specifically aimed at the "con- 
sumer" and "debt” society. Nine to 
Five is her blow for women's libera- 
tion. 

In Jock Nicholson's One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo's Nest , insanity, as 
in Ken Kesey's novel, was conceived 
and presented as an analogue of re- 
volution against a repressive society. 
Paul Newman's recent Fort Apache, 
The Bronx, although its thesis 
escaped many of its viewers, was a 
dramatizntion of the liberal doctrine 
on crime in its purest form: law 
enforcement is of virtually no use 
until the “root” of crime, poverty, 
has somehow been abolished. 

I have my reservations about 
actors as political thinkers. Although 
the present President of the United 
States is a former actor, Ronald 
Reagan - as everyone knows - had 
very different politics when he was 
an actor from those he has now. 
Henry Kissinger, when lie first met 
film stars, was impressed by their 
spontaneity and generosity, but less 
so by their common sense. And the 
fact is that film stars ore probably 
the highest paid people in America 
who think or themselves as workers, 
who feel no identification with auth- 
ority. They have not risen through 
any organizational structure. They 
do not have the "habit of com- 
mand”. They live in tiny rich men's 
utopias. Their secretaries call them 
by their first name. Robert Redford 
earns appreciably more money than 
the Chairman of the Board of 
General Motors, but the Chairman 
of the Board of General Motors 


makes decisions affecting the lives 
and livelihoods of millions uf people. 
Robert Redford makes films. 

However this may he, the stars are 
in the saddle in Hollywood, which in 
recent years has been producing an 
unprecedented quantity of "llo-liolds- 
barred" didactic films! 

One is therefore quite astonished 
to be told by Pcier Roffman and Jim 
Purdy, ill The Hollywood Social 
Problem Film, that die great age of 
the American "problem movie" 
ended some twenty-five years ago. 
the House Un-American Affairs 
Committee hearings and the subse- 
quent McCarthyite atmosphere in 
the country having instilled a fear of 
social criticism which stopped the 
problem film dead in its tracks. It 
has never, (hey affirm, recovered its 
old vitality. Given the wave of radi- 
calizuiion that swept over America in 
the 1 Wilts and persists in many areas 
of American life today, including the 
cinema, I find this view so wrong- 
minded as to be perverse. 

Rothman and Purdy expluin away 
the films of the 1960s nnd 70s. to the 
advfmtRge of their preferred decades, 
by saying of them beliltingly, "Anti- 
social attitudes become standard, 
permeating almost all of the films as 
a natural subtext to the actinn" - 
which seems rather inconsistent on 
the part of critics who are so often 
aggrieved at the reluctance of even 
some of their favourite earlier films 
to attack society's “basic structure' 1 . 

It is also curious to find the 
authors, in their concluding chapter, 
writing modestly of the vintage pro- 
duct: 

The problem film is removed from 
standard entertainment only by its 
surface conventions of social real- 
ism .... Nearly every film we 
have discussed repeats with minor 
variations the same pattern: amuse 
indignation over some facet of 
coutcinporaiy life, carefully qual- 
ifying any criticism so that it can in 
the end be reduced to simple 
causes, to n villain whose removal 
rectifies the situation. Allusions to 
the genuine concerns of the audi- 
ence play up antisocial feelings 
only to exorcise them on safe 
targets contained within a dramatic 
rather than social context. 

They quote with npproval Michael 
Wood’s remark tnat Hollywood 
liberalism of the period, like middle- 
class liberalism In general, was "all 
too timid and discreet and all too 
quickly exhausted”. All of which 
leaves one wondering what was so 
wonderful about those problem films 
of the 1930s and 40s, and why Roth- 
man and Purdy are so enthusiastic 
about them. 

The authors must, however, be 
congratulated on the accomplishment 
of a true labour of Hercules, on their 
having seen what must have been 
hundreds of thoroughly bad or 
mediocre films - with just a smatter- 
ing of rather good ones - in order to 


chart, issue by issue and film by film, 
(he relaiinnsbin of Hollywood tu the 
great historical developments of ilicir 
Favourite decades. To be fair, they 
fully succeed in demonstrating what I 
take to be a central point: that 
whereas it is widely thought that 
Hollywood in those years devoted 
itself entirely to escapism, it tried 
again and again (sometimes with up- 
palling results) to engage the major 
issues of the day: tne Depression, 
unemploy mem, corruption, crime, 
racism, even the rise of fascism. Ev- 
ery once in a while, indeed, as much 
by fluke as by anything else, film- 
makers of (he period seemed to 
break through the System entirely, 
giving us / Am a Fugitive from a 
Chain Gang, The Grapes of Wrath, 
and Citizen Kane. 

The authors are very dear about 
just whm the obligatory Hollywood 
“Formula" was that the film-makers 
bud to contend with: the clear-cut 
depiction of good and evil, wilh a 
readily identifiable hero and villain; 
the strict avoidance of complex, and 
hence cunfusing, emotion; romance 
and true love presented as h variant 
of the good-evil conflict. And of 
course, the resolution, the celebrated 
happy ending, in which evil was des- 
troyed and good rewarded, leaving 
no doubt in the minds of die audi- 
ences “that virtue wns a positive 
force and that their fantasies could 
come true". (Since most of Ihc Films 
the authors admire adhere quite 
strictly to this formula, one wonoers, 
again, why they enjoy them so 
much.) 

Roffman and Purdy give some 
choice morsels of film history. Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst - a reaction- 
ary, right-wing press magnate If ever 
there was one and the prototype of 
Citizen Kane - in the year of crisis, 
1932, produced a film called Gabriel 
Over the Whin House in which a 
hero-president (Walter lluston) sus- 

I lends Congress and rules by martial 
aw: an American dictator, who has 
a bust of Abraham Lincoln in his 
office. 

In one of Hollywood's first 
attempts to deal with Nazism, Three 
Comrades (1938, the year of Munich - 
Hollywood was rarely premature), F. 
Scott Fitzgerald wrote a screenplay 
chronicling in some detail the rise of 
the Nazis, witli street ruffians, book 
burnings, the “Jewish question”. The 
script wns first “softened" by the pro- 
ducer Joseph JL. Mankiewtcz, then by 
MGM’s chief Louis B. Mayer, 
who quite incredibly, in what the 
authors rightly describe as “one of 
Hollywood's more grovelling- 
attempts to please all sides", actually 
invited an official from Nazi Ger- 
many to view a tentative version of 
the finished film. Hie Nazi deman- 
ded cuts. Mankiewicz refused. In 
order to effect a compromise, Mayer 
called in the head of the famous 
Production Office who suggested 
that the film be altered slightly to 
show the rise, not of Nazism, but of 


Communism. In the end. by the time 
the film was rcleused, Robert 
Taylor. Frunchot Tone, Robert 
Young, and Margaret Sulla van got 
through their roles with no refer- 
ences to either Nazis or Communists. 
That was Hollywood in the brave old 
days. 

The love affair of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Jack Warner is also 
an extraordinary story. During a 
two-hour meeting with FDR on » 
train, Warner, though a Republican, 
fell completely under Roosevelt’s 
spell, mui Warner Brothers became 
the unofficial prop agan dist of the 
New Deal and all FDR's policies. 
The relationship lasted through the 
wartime Soviet alliance, in the cause 
of which Warners made the prepost- 
erous Mission to Moscow (1943). 
Stalin is presented in the film ns a 
wise, kind, benevolent figure. The 
Soviet system is essentially the same 
ns the American. The notorious 
Moscow Trials are shown to be the 
functionings of a magnificent judici- 
ary. Trotsky. Bukharin, and Radck 
to have been truly in league with 
Nazi Got many and Japan. Scctci 
police repression is demonstrated ns 
necessary and entirely aimed at Nazi 
sabotage. The best Warner could say 
to defend the film, in the early 
1950s. whs that the President hau 
asked hint to make it. An indication 
of just how much influence stars had 
on the content of their films in those 
decades can be gathered from the 
fact that the same Walter Huston 
who played an American Mussolini 
in Gabriel Over the White House 
played the pro-Soviet Ambassador 
Davies in Mission to Moscow. 

in Film on the Left: American 
Documentary Him. from 1931 to 
1942, William Alexander has chosen 
a very different subiect. If Holly- 
wood was timid and as a general 
principle tried to flatter as' many 


people ns possible . independent 
document ary film-makers - normally 
shut out of the big commercial re- 


lease circuits in any case - were bold 
and fiercely antagonistic. Alexander, 
by his own admission, is a 1960s 
radical searching for parent figures 
(“politicni fathers") among the radic- 
als of an earlier generation. He fo- 
cuses on the film-makers of the “far 
left", but is also eager to explore (he 
relationship of the ‘Ten-liberal'* 
directors with whom they often 
cooperated. His view as to which of 
the two leftist . groups should ulti- 
mately attain ascendnncy con be in- 
ferred from his statement tliat social 
changes "must often be reformist at 
the outset, and only later ... can 
they become class -conscious and re- 
volutionary". The hero of the hook 
is Joris Ivens, a Dutch winner of the 
Stalin Prize. 

Perhaps the best known of the 
films which Alexander discusses is 
The Spanish Earth, a strongly parti- 
san documentary on the Spanish 
Civil War. Financed by a group 
which ‘ included Lillian Heffman, 
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Maarten Ultee 

Ultee’s comprehensive soda), history of this 
powerful Benedictine monastery In Paris and 
the Congregation ;of St. Maur adds; valuable 
material to the study of French monasticlsm. 

£u.oo " i,v-7 


the Structure of 
Shakefcpeareian Scenes 

James E. Hirsh 

This carefully argued book provides the first 
systematic and comprehensive analysis of the 
individual scene as the essential artistic unit 
of Shakespearean drama. £12.60 

Paperbacks 

Cambod.ian-English.Glossary 

Franklin E. Huffman <6 lm Proum 
This work is now reissued as fin aid not only 
to students of the Cambodian language but 
also to Cambodians residing in. English 
speaking countries. £4.15 

Seventeenth-Century Interior V 
Decoration in England* France 
and Holland > 

Peter Thornton 

“WUh this lavish volume (Thornton) 
confirms his reputation as an art historian of 
outstanding abiity/' ’ — A fuseuni Journal. 
■Published for the Paul Mellon Centre for 
Studies 'in. British Art : . s ; ' - 

320 blapk-and-white illus. J7 colour plates. 
£9.9S '« ,.V; v 


Sir Joshua Reynolds: . 

Discourses' onArt 

edited by Robert R. Work 
Composed as lectures in the late eighteenth 
century, the Discourses summarise the art 
theory of the previous three hundred years 
and point towards attitudes prevalent in the 
nineteenth century. Published for the Paul 
Mellon Cent re for Studies In British Art. 

24. illus. £5.95 

Food in Chinese Culture 

Anthropological and Historical Perspectives 
edited by K. C. Chang 
"A nourishing, and varied- meal of five 
dynastic courses with archaeological hors 
. d’oeuvres and a modern dessert. 1 ' — Mark 
Elvin, the Times Literary Supplement. 

42 Ulus. £6.95 . 

. Scientists under Hitler 

Politics and the Physics Community In the 

Third Reich 

Alan D. Beyerchen 

"Unique and disturbing.” -— The New Yor- 
ker : 15 illus. £6.25 

yaleUniyersityPress 

■ New Haven & London v ' 

- 13 Redford Squar e, London WCtB 3JP. . ; • 
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Clifford Odest ami John Dus Passes, 
(he film has the unusual femme (4 a 
commentary written and read by 
Ernest Hemingway, hut it was 
actually made by Juris Ivens. so we 
have the Spanish Communist heroine 
“La Pasionaria", clenched fists raised 
in salute, and so on. The film was 
ultimately shown in 4UD cinemas in 
America, something of an achieve- 
ment for an independent film. (At a 
special fund-rnising screening for 
Loyalist sympathizers at the home of 
Fredric March in Hollywood, Errol 
Flynn escaped through a bathroom 
window - whether to avoid making a 
donation nr to flee the company in 
wJiich he found himself is not clear.) 

Between these two kinds of Amer- 
ican films, superficially so different, 
the Hollywood “problem movie" and 
the openly propagandist^, leftist 
documentary, there are none the less 
profound similarities. Both are 
didactic. Both arc strongly moralis- 
tic. Although intended for quite 
different audiences - mass film-goers 
on the one hand, potent ini political 
militants on the other - they share a 
pronounced philosophical iniit: tiie 
decomposition of reality into pure 
good and pure evil. It' is a Mani- 
chean world. There are never any 
dubious cases, any greys, any actions 
which yield some benefits and some 
liabilities with a balance to be struck. 
Rcul politics almost invariably mean 
the choice of a lesser evil, but that is 
not the world wc find in these films. 
Here all choices are clear-cut. No 
correct choice has unattractive side- 
effccts. Every problem has its perfect 
solution. 

One is often tempted to think that 
a chief impediment in statesmanship 
today is that the populations of 
Western democracies have derived 
so much of their notion of the world 
from entertainment media, and con- 
sequently have quite unrealistic ex- 
pectations. Any examination shows 
this view to be far too glib, however, 
os the values demanded in entertain- 
ment clearly proceed from something 
anterior in our culture, and here, 
regarding America. I can only join 
those from Tocqueviile to Richard 
Hofstadter who have found (lint the 
country’s political behaviour is 
founded on its - in some cases ances- 
tral - system of religious beliefs. 

The bedrock of American religion 
is not just English Protestantism but 
that tradition of Protestantism repre- 
sented by what in England are called 
Dissenters, the Nonconformist 
chapel-goers. The thoroughness with 
which incoming Catholics and Jews 
have absorbed the habits of thought 
of these origin nl Revivalist Protes- 
tants is evidence of the peculiur 
dynamism of American society. 

Consider an example used by 
Roffman and Purdy in The Holly- 
wood Social Problem Film. In 1932 
William Dicterlc directed Lawyer 


Man. starring William Powell and 
Joint niomlcH, a prime example of 
the “shyster movie”, anil designated 
by the authors ns a precursor of the 
problem film proper. Anion Adam 
(Powell) starts off in (lie film ns a 
lawyer in n poor quarter of New 
York, defending the neighbourhood 
people among whom lie grew up. lie 
ls tempted by Park Avenue, how- 
ever. where his attempts to remain 
honest and idealistic lend to his ruin. 
Disillusioned. Adam determines to 
fight hack by being as “tough and 
dirty” as his adversaries, and in the 
process becomes totally corrupt. The 
authors explain that “A criminal 
society demands that you be crimin- 
al”. adding that film’s like Lawyer 
Man preseii I "an overwhelming in- 
dictment of society ". 

"The indictment, in my view, is less 
than overwhelming. It seems to me 
not unreasonable to suppose that the 
Great Depression heightened the in- 
to cm of the audiences in gangsters . 
crooked lawyers, cynical journalists, 
and various other kinds of unprinci- 
pled people, iililioiigh fascination 
with gangsters was to be found well 
before the Depression - witness the 
huge press to-do over Chicago's 
Saint Valentine's Day Massacre, very 
much a phenomenon of the 1920s. 
But what of Lawyer Man's ending, 
which Roffman and Purdy dismiss us 
simply “the Formula"'/ Adam, they 
write, “declares that a lawyer is not 
a trickster lor the powerful but 
rather a doctor and counselor for (he 
poor and helpless victims of the 
machine. Arm in arm with the 


A regiment for rogues 


secretary, he goes "back to my peo- 
ple* on the East Side". Although 
Satan certainly Nrs his innings, I sub- 
mit that Lawyer Man could be 
viewed as a Christian morality play. 

All studies show that, even today, 
religious belief and practice are 
much more widespread in America 
than in the advanced countries of 
Western Europe. But in my experi- 
ence. certainly in Hollywood, it is 
often among the agnostics, the fal- 
len-atvny Protestants, Jews, or 
Catholics - people who consider 
themselves utterly secularized - that 
the influence of religion on ways of 
looking at the world remains ■ most 
powerful. 

The “statement” films of Holly- 
wood today are fur more radical, if 
more sophisticated, than their coun- 
terparts of yesterday. The Happy 
Ending and last-act conversion are 
no longer de rigueur. But a high 
degree of moralizing, and the de- 
composition into pure good and pure 
evil to which 1 have already referred, 
are intrinsic to them, as in the prom- 
ise - no doubt derived from the 
Christian vision of Paradise - that a 
perfect, beautiful, radiant solution is 
always possible. Muke no mistake: 
Robert Bedford is locked in combat 
with the Powers of Darkness. 


Fatal calumnies 
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By Jeremy Black ; 

DESMOND SEWARD: 

Marla Antoinette 
297pp. Constable. £8.95. 

If a' day of power came to the 
wretched populace, it was. not to 
be ■wondered at. however it was to 
be regretted, that they, acted with- 
: out those feelings of justice and 
■: .humanity which the principles and 
tlie practice! of their governors had 
stripped them of: 

Sheridan’s view of the French 
situation, voiced in the , Com hunk 
. debate- op the Army Estimates in 
1790, is echoed by Desmond Seward 
in his popular biography of Marie 
Antoinette, Mr Seward- regards the 
degradation and suffering inflicted 
• qn her during the French Revolution 
..as.' the continuation and,; to some 
-degree, consequence of "a. sinister, 
carefully Orchestrated campaign of 
calumny”, which succeeded, in des- 
troying her moral reputation. For 
him lire. villains of -the Revolution 

- the anti-Austrian French aris- 
tocracy who -fostered falte talcs ab- 
out the court. These. tales were pick- 
ed up by Parisian Writers and 
appeared Ip prim as profitable pqr- 

: nogtaphy. Seward Is in . htf doubt 

- that Marie' Antd)(nette \yas! a- victim, 

• ' French ; iodety.'and of 

•tm^ whom she (rutted and 1 loved. 


By Michael Ignatieff 

SEAN MclONVIl.I.E: 

A History of English Prison Adminis- 
tration 

Volume I 1750- 1X77 

535np. Rnuilcdgc and Kegan Paul. 

£25. 

U 7100 0694 2 

Serin McConvillc is a glutton for 
punishment. This mighty tome is a 
monument to a long sentence of con- 
finement at hard labour among the 
dusty, ribboned packets of the Prison 
Commission Files of the Public Rec- 
ord Office and the serried legions of 
the Prison Blue Books. As a recently 
paroled inmate of these regions my- 
self, I must confess to some awe lit 
the author's appetite for tedium. 
Long and gloomy hours have been 
spent mastering a bleak science. This 
volume contains all any mortal 
should ever want to know about pris- 
on diet, tickets of leave, shot-drill, 
cell ventilation and governors' pay 
and pensions. Such industry doubt- 
less deserves reward. The volume is 
ns certain to become as near to Holy 
Writ us the secular canon of English 
social administration will allow. 
When the second volume is com- 
pleted, presumably taking the story 
from 18/7 to the present day, the 
two great door-stoppers will take 


■ Many popular biographies are ex- 
tremely successful, both in being 
readable and in capturing the flavour 
of the age. Marie Antoinette is neither 
The. prose-style is turgid and 
sometimes cloyingly sentimental . The 
descriptions or individuals are unfor- 
tunate. 

Necker, fat, pot-bellied, yellow- 
faced, over-dressed, with awk- 
ward, oily manners and uncouth 
hats, was ludicrously vain and had 
social ambitions. He was the only ■ 
one of Louis XV Vs ministers be- 
fore 1789 who was not a noble- 
man. so he bought a title. His wife 
■ Suzanne «- Edward Gibbon's boy- 
hood sweetheart . - held a some- 
what . louche salon where she ac- 
quired a strange if not uninfluen- 
' tial selection of friends for her 
husband. 

• If a biography of Marie Antoinette 
•has to be written largely out of the 
resources of the British arid London 
Libraries it is still possible ’ to do 
better than the sorqewhiit hagiog- 
raphical bibliography called on 
here. A perusal of the reports of the 
British representatives; in Paris In the 
'.late eighteenth century r- such as 
those of the Duke of Dorset, Earl 
; Gower, William Auckland ■ and 
Daniel, Hailes,- all of w^lch are in 
print ‘ **. would have ; saved Seward 
: frond Sqmb. lOf.'.tpis 'frany historical 

■ errors, : ds Would even . the - most scati- 
: iyo£ glances at porrte recent scholarly 
■ ; studies 1 of the period/ 


their place on the shelves as standard 
works of reference in the tradition of 
Leon Radzinowicz's History of Cri- 
minal Law. Thesis advisers and ex- 
aminers can live in hope that, as 
point de depart and court of appeal 
for all future research, these volumes 
will cut off many a dreary thesis in 
its prime. 

Having duly praised its scope and 
erudition, f would fail in my duty if I 
didn’t enter some churlish reserva- 
tions. The early chapters on the his- 
tory of places of confinement from 
their medieval origins to the 1770s 
depend entirely on printed and 
secondary sources and thus do not 
have the means to challenge the 
Webbs’ contention, made sixty years 
ago, that the pre-Howard prison 
epitomized the reckless administra- 
tive incompetence of the Hanoverian 
county gentry. John Styles and 
Joanna Innes have been dislodging 
this view with local archival studies 
of the often surprisingly efficient 
administrative practice of the 
squirearchy. Joanna Innes argues in 
fact that the Howardian reform era 
was not a break with the past but the 
projection on to the national stage of 
a tradition of local initiatives by 
sheriffs and justices which can be 
traced back to the first decades of 
the century. This new research is- not 
mentioned in McConville's book, 
and as a consequence, the first third 
of it, while improving in detail upon 
the Webbs* account, does not chal- 
lenge its fundamental lines of inter- 
pretation. 

A second reservation, more chur- 
lish still, concerns McConville's 
handling of the intellectual ambience 
of eigntcenth-century prison and 
criminal law reform. Loclce's Second 
Treatise was hardly the intellectual 
charter of Hanoverian social admi- 
nistration, and there is not much bite 
in the '. observation that the eight- 
eenth century was "the age in which 
the principles of political .economy 
taught respect for private property . 
He seems altogether more at home 
■with the jailer? account books than 
with the philosophical volumes in the 
reformers' libraries. In fairness, 
however, it must be.added that he is* 
an acute and attentive reader of 
sources, picking up the point 
obscured in many accounts, including 
my own. that Howard himself pul- 
very little store in the reformative 

E remise of separate confinement, be- 
aring only that it would quarantine 
first-time offenders from the hard- 
ened rogue: 

' These reservations, however, do 
' not apply to the period which is the 
main focus of the book: the centra- 
lization of the - lpcal prison system 
aqd the emergence of a national con- 
■ vict prisbn system between 1834 and 
1877. Here , he truly is the master, of 
-all that lie has surveyed in- the dusty 
avenues of the Parliamentary Papers. 


While once again he does not alter 
the main lines of the Webbs' inter- 
pretation. he greatly improves on 
their discussion of the conflict be- 
tween interventionist prison inspec- 
tors, local magistrates defending 
their traditional administrative pre- 
rogatives arid prison governors striv- 
ing to enlarge (heir own room for 
manoeuvre. McConville’s best chap- 
ter describes ihe last act of this bat- 
tle. the attempt bv a motley crew of 
Radicals, Irish MPs and snire Con- 
servatives to defend the tradition of 
local, voluntary administration 
against the final Home Office take- 
over of Ihe prisons in 1877. 

In his account of the second major 
development, the emergence of the 
convict prison service, McConville 
demonstrates how reluctantly trans- 
portation was abandoned and how 
sceptical Victorian administrators re- 
mained about the reformative 
promise of penitentiary confinement. 
There is an implied criticism of my 
own approach to the emergence of 
the penitentiary in McConville's 
presentation, which he is too polite 
to make, and which, therefore, I 
shall have to make myself. My own 
account implied a functional 
equivalency between the penitentiary 
and the factory , workhouse and asy- 
lum. By emphasizing that the peni- 
tentiary was always seen as a poor 
second’ best, reluctantly embraced 
after many a backward glnnce at the 
superior advantages of banishment, 
McConville implicitly shows up the 
lurking functionalism in my version. 
He also casts doubt on my emphasis 
upon Pentonville's regime of reli- 
gious exhortation as (lie epitome, in 
extreme, of Victorian penal ideology 
as a whole. He shows how soon tne 
separate system chapel and prison- 
ers' masks were abandoned, after the 
initial burst of disciplinary enthu- 
siasm in the 1840s, and how con- 
temptuous late Victorian penal admi- 
nistrators like Du Cane were about 
the whole project of reforming 
through religious exhortation and 
penitential silence. Victorian 
Evangelical piety notwithstanding, 
the late Victorian prison was a ruth- 
less secular machine, resounding to 
the sound of "short, sharp shocks", 
rather than the murmuring of prayer. 
In the quarries of Portland prison, 


prisoners spent little time praying 
and a good deal more yoked 
together like oxen hauling granite 
blocks from the quarry face. So bes- 


tial was the toil that some prisoners 
even chopped off their toes to earn a 
bloody respite in the prison hospital. 
McConville recounts these episodes, 
more easily imagined in Pharaoh’s 
Egypt than Lord Shaftesbury’S Eng- 
land, with an eye for telling detail. 

McConville, for the most part, 
confines himself to narrative but 
occasionally he concerns himself with 
a theme. His most evident thematic 
interest is in problems of staffing - 
the recruitment of a cadre of gentle- 
men governors and warders and their 
moulding into a reliable prison ser- 
vice. The creation of a disciplinary 
archipelago of prisons, workhouses, 
asylums and night refuges first en- 
tailed the disciplining of the disci- 
plinarians, and in this process, it was 
the British Army which provided the 
personnel and techniques of drill and 


esprit de corps. On the history of 
this military penetration of the penal 
system, McConville’s treatment 
excels. 


Prisons are not in themselves a 
dull subject and McConville’s prose 
is clear and sober throughout, out 1 
■found his book tedious. It is a work 
without questions, in a field in which 

f ood questions abound. Michel 
oucaults Discipline and Punish, 
David Rothman? The Rise of the 
Asylum and my own Just Measure of 
Pain may have generated more heat 
than light, but they did at least set 
out some new questions about the 
relation between administrative 
change within the walls arid social, 
economic - and intellectual change 
without. McConville stays inside the. 


footnote. McConville. ' sniffs the 
heady glass of French speculation 
but clearly settles for Common 
Room sherry. 


Doubtless he has decided ih-i ‘ 
Foucault’s questions are not his 1 
So be it, but what then are his'* 0* { 
would have thought that “w U 
guards the guards?’’ would figur-j 
somewhere in his agenda of qutv 1 
tions, but this familiar issue is m ‘ 
dealt with directly in his narrative' • 
but only in asides. ‘ 1 

Bent hum was one of the few t* i 
realize that the penitentiary had w ' 
resolved the problem of "\%, ■ 
guards the guards?’’ but had instead ! 
posed it in a new and intractable} 
way. Its new security rituals and mv ! 
cedures of isolation removed instiiu- ■ 
tional personnel from the scniiim : 
which they had undergone when i ’ 

f irisoners’ relatives ana friends hid . 
ree run of the wards. His solution ’• 
was to open the inspection tower ol L 
the Panopticon to the public. Penal < 
power over prisoners could then bt : 
intensified and still be kept under • 
public scrutiny. 

As McConville’s account shows. » 
however, the centralization of prison f 
administration after 1835 represented t 
a decisive turning away from Dcnth- : 
am’s ideal of a transparent prison i 
Between 1835 and 1837, ad minis! r*- ; 
live control passed from the courts. ; 
in the person of the sheriff and the '■ 
magistrate, to the inspectors arid . 
directors of the Home Office. At the i 
same time, as the inmate was coniine 
to be increasingly severed from con- ; 
tact with relatives and friends on the ' 
outside, protection of his interests 
was passing from the jurisdiction ol 
the law to tne administrative fiat ofi 
bureaucracy. Except for the intermit- ' 
tent intervention of Parliament, the 1 
world of prisons has remained I 
beyond the ambit of the law to thii j 
day. It was only after the Raymond : 
v Honey Appeal Court ruling of | 
1976, for example, that prisonon j 
won the right to appeal to /ifefcr ■ 
Courts against prison tribunal ded- I 
sions, ana it was only this year that j 
the Home Secretary agreed to make . 
public the standing orders which de- 
termine a prisoners "privileges" and J 
deprivations. Given the monopoly cl i 
power which the Home Office had 
secured by 1877, it is scarcely sur- • 
prising that in the century since then 

K risoners’ rights have made so little 
eadway in law, while what Marshal) (• 
called the civil rights of the workinj [ 
class - rights in respect of employ- j. 
ment, organization, injury and retire- ■ 
ment - have received formal recoeoi- , : 
tion. Furthermore, centralization ba > 
constricted the citizen’s right u i 
observe and criticize those who pun- 
ish in the public’s name. If Bet 11 " 1 ■ 
am’s proposal to open up the inspec- 
tion tower of bis prison to the pac- 
ing public still has a radical smack w 
it in 1981, it is because the hston 
McConville describes makes us dupt , 
that it is normal for the Home Oni«. 
to decide who should have access w , 
prisons and whose disclosures aw 
criticisms should be threatened 
the pall of the Official Secrets Ad- 

Doubtless these are contenliwt 
points, but they are made so «« 
McConville’s lulling narrative 
not lead us to pass over some £» ^ , 
darker implications of the story w , 
has been telling. No doubt, tM 
alternatives to the Home Dj™* ; 
monopoly of power are fraught ww . 
difficulty. The rights of citizens an _ 
prisoners are not easily reconcw« , 
with the authority necessary to ■ 
tain security within the walls, sfl 
there are practical difficulties j® : 
tailed in giving the public and w 
courts a watching brief over the “J :> 
to day struggle for power betw*~ ; 
prisoners and guards. A tr0I ?^ a {!5! • 
prison Is an Ideal more easily _ 
ceived than enacted. Nor is hist JT 
able to offer sure proof that pns^T , 
'ers were better protected when i iw , 
relatives had the run of the ’ ; 
and the governors were diretfty , 

sponsible to Quarter Sessions., i 

is never any clear moral .to li |Sl rL r 
stories, yet a history which at FS i 
asks the questions which the . P 1 ^ 
wants answered is likely to be n»w ■ 
compelling and useful than ., | 
which potters along t|ie lines oi s« £ 
narrative. In his next volume | 
moves closer to the contentious p: 

ent, McConville may have to ws»j* F 
narrative for controversy; No | 

boredom then. - ■ - 
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Flourishing fleshily 


Building the Bomb 


Victorian Fish, and the “iK-rniissiw dear 1 henry «1 morals, nusihciit .uni 


By A. S. Byatt 

A. N. WILSON: 

Who Was Oswald Fish? 

314pp. Seeker and Warburg. £6.95. 
(j 536 57606 6 

The convoluted plot of Who Was 
Oswald Fish? concerns the attempt 
by the ebullient Fanny Williams 
(owner of a series of stores selling 
Vicioriana) to purchase St Aidan’s, a 
fin-dc-sificle Gothic red brick church 
situated in the middle of a Birming- 
ham -council wilderness, in order to 
use it as a warehouse for Victorian 
loos Whal-the-Butler-Saws and 
other delights. She is initially 
opposed by one Fred Jobling, a 
Council lawyer, who wants to demol- 
ish the church and build a Leisure 
Centre in its place. She is assisted by 
Charles Bullowcwo, a black Etonian 
lawyer and surrogate husband, and 
iflifi-hv a V& A art historian (nicked 


society" in which his descendant 
Fannv loudly, brussily and fleshily 
flourishes. Besides large male 
organs, she seems m need Victorian 
fantasies - the little fat legs of Vic- 
toria (wined around the Prince Con- 
sort - to get her going, and she has a 
nostalgia for Love amJ Fidelity. A 
favourable review would contrast Mr 
Wilson's sharp insight into the ram- 
pant bliss of Fanny, the sexual 
tedium of the Joblings, and Ihe unar- 


hunun. ;nul sense ol communica- 
tion being at hesi possible, between 
diameters nr between writer and 
reader. Angus Wilson speaks nl 
comic or farcical writing as control- 
led or compensated sadism. A. N. 
Wilson is somehow frivolously merci- 
less. 

There are other admirable writers 
who write merciless farce: Muriel 
Spurk, Fay Weldon, Anthony 
Burgess. These inflict on their diar- 


chic-destructive urges of Fanny's actC rs‘ blows of fate worse than nnv- 
knowing children (which cause two lhlng A N Wilson can lhj|lk „ 
bizarre deaths). Love is made by the bm t hc opposite, the sense of what is 
Albert Memorial; revelations are g r j m ]y. purposefully excluded from 
made in Highgate Cemetcpf. One t f,eir Irngic-tarcical vision is never. 
could even argue it is a Condition-of- ; t j s j n his novels, absent. There are 
England novel, since Mrs Thntcher !lko ncwei wr j lL . rs 0 f black farce, 
and Mr Heath make various appear- such as Ian McEwan or Martin 


their (rngic- farcical vision is never, as 
it is in his novels, absent. There Hre 
also newer writers of black farce, 
such as Ian McEwan or Martin 


ances and are frequently accidentally AmiSi who have dwell on and dis- 
voted for. and two dear liltle corgis p] a y e j jh c ineffectiveness or irrelc- 
are crushed in the final Fall of V ance of values like love, pity, com- 
Oswald Fish s church. muniealion. Bui A. N. Wilson does 

And an unfavourable review? One not belong with them cither. He 
should never, to paraphrase Col- does not try, gentlemanly and “wiiiy" 
eridge, castigate a book for what it is as he is, to make you feel sick. 


not belong with them cither. He 
does not try, gentlemanly and “witty" 
as he is, to make you feel sick. 


later by a V& A art historian (picked eridge, castigate a book for what it is as he is. to make you leci sick, 
up in a public lavatory by Charles), a not. without first ascertaining what it And yel his novels are distressing - 
closet uuecn who is in love with his meant to be. "Until I understand a or so I find - for an absence, felt nl 
wife A Welsh grandmother reads on man’s ignorance, ! must presume its worst when he introduces random 
h train the journals of her father, myself ignorant of his understand- blows - the suicide of the discovered 
Oswald Fish, who turns out not only ing.” I nave complained frequently homosexual, the murder of the 
■ • * that novel columnists. English ana Councillor, or, in his previous novel, 


character 


sometimes 


Oswald Fish, who turns out not only mg. l nave complained irequcnuy 
to have been the architect of St that novel columnists. English and 
Aidan’s, which is a memorial to his American, hnve two criteria, plot cancer, 
sensual passion for his sister-in-law, and character (and sometimes a 
but also, through various licit and third, setting) and stop there. This 
illicit amours, the progenitor or book has a lot of quite well- 
ancestor of most of tne rest of the constructed frivolous plot, even if its 
cast, including a stoker called characters are rather one- 
Shakespeare who was posted missing dimensional. That need not matter, 
at Mons in the First World War and But it is not really a novel so much 
has his hundredth birthday on page as a sort of candy-floss with a bitter 
276 after-taste. A. N. Wilson displays u 

iftssrasrM bs ssmskss ££ 

boyance of its sexuality, the co- Henry Green SRid that ultimately 
existence of farce and tragedy, the one reads novels for indirect corn- 
pullulating variety of classes, sexes, munication with the author's mind, 
ages, proclivities of its people. Such An Iris Murdoch novel contains as 
a review would then go on to make many wild coincidences as an A. N. 


By Frank Tuohy 

THOMAS WISEMAN: 
Savage Day 
438np. Cape. £f*.‘>5. 
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Thomas Wiseman has chosen the 
atomic research centre at Los Ala- 
mos as the setting of his new novel. 
The period extends from 1943 to 
1946; his characters arc members of 
the team of scientists developing the 
first bombs, their wives and children, 
and the military and security officers 
engaged in keeping the project sec- 
ret. Must import am among those 
present are the two disciples of old 
Professor Hoffmansthal. Bamberger 
and Hepler, friends and rivals from 
early days, both of equal brilliance 
and renown: "intellectual giants - 
the philosopher kings - of our age". 

Bamberger is American, tall, dis- 
tinguished-looking, a man of appa- 
rent integrity amt fastidiousness, out 


We ure now inured to sexual li- 


third, setting) and stop there. This C ence of any kind. The difference, 
book has a lot of quite well- j r j s Murdoch once said, between 
constructed frivolous plot, even if its novelists and pornographers is that 
characters are rather one- novelists do it better. There is some- 
dimensional. That need not matter, thing irrelevantly naughty and gig- 
But it is not really a novel so much g |j ng a 5 0u , A> jq. Wilson’s sex. We 
as a sort of candy-floss with a bitter have been there before; give me Fay 


after-taste. A. N. Wilson displays u w e kk>n. B ut it ' s al the moments 
gossipy, sneering contempt for his w hen his intention seems to be to 


world, his characters and his readers, shock us into compassion that the 
Henry Green SRid that ultimately absence of the life I speak of is most 
one reads novels for indirect com- felt. I do not believe he has im- 
munication with the author's mind, agined his incidents through, and I 
An Iris Murdoch novel contains as do not feel tempted, or driven, to 


some serious points about the con- 
tinuities and discontinuities between 
the religio-prurient sexuality of the 


many wild coincidences as Rn A. N. imagine them myself. He treats life 
Wilson one; an Angus Wilson novel and death with a flip sneer. His 
makes grotesques out of all kinds of reputation is now considerable; I 
people. But Miss Murdoch has a don’t quite understand why. 


Giant the Jack-killer 


By T. A. Shippey 


JOHN GARDNER: 
Freddy's Book 
186pp. Seeker ar 


186pp. Seeker and Warburg. £6.95. 
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the structure of Freddy's Book" . . . 
"Write on the concepts of gigantism 
and monstrosity in John Gardner’s 
novels" . . . "Structure as Fabula- 
tion; the Devil in Madison, Wis." 
Someone, somewhere, is no doubt 
writing them already. 

However, if one can get past the 
sheer bravado of this book, it is on 
all the above-mentioned levels com- 


invents the referendum; the city 
lights glow; the Renaissance starts. 
We are on the road to Madison and 
the institutionalized lecture tour. 

I think this is a fable about the 
rights and wrongs of humanism, and 
I am fairly sure its tone is unfashion- 
ably optimistic. Professor Winesap 
has no charity, but he is deeply com- 
mitted to tolerance. Freddy Aga&rd 
finds no tolerance, but he can go 
away and write his own book. No- 
body in Madison burns witches. And 


he is compromised bv a past associa- 
tion with members of the Communist 
Party. Furthermore, lie is assailed by 
profound doubts about the morality 
of the atomic project und its con- 
tinuance into peace time. Bamberger 
is married to Helen, a great beauty, 
“a journalist of quite intimidating 
cleverness*’. Hepler is a Viennese 
refugee, short in stature, energetic 
and abrasive in manner. He is un- 
attached, but extraordinarily success- 
ful with women, including Helen 
Bamberger. He suffers no qualms 
about continuing experimentation to- 
wards a super-bomb. In the event, 
one of these experiments leads to his 
death. 

Apart from the rivalry of Bamber- 
ger and Hepler, a variety of intrigues 
shakes what is inaccurately referred 
to as “the small incestuous commun- 
ity" - no blood-relationships are in- 
volved. There is the problem of 
security leaks, which may or may not 
be connected with mysterious deaths 
and disasters. Everyone feels 
threatened. Meanwhile, outside the 
fence In New Mexico, a dark and 
confusing story of strife between mis- 
. sionaries, Amerindians and a surviv- 
ing group of flagellants waits to play 
its part in the final unravelling. 

The Fust section of Savage Day 
takes place in July 1945. with .the 
explosion of "Fat Man", Bamber- 
ger's recollection of the phrase from 
me Bhagavnd-Oita, "I am become 
Death, tne destroyer of Worlds” and 
the beginning or doubts about his 
loynlty. We tnen move on a year, to 
Hepler’s death In a laboratory acci- 
dent, the investigation on detective 
story lines, and Bamberger’s discov- 


lecture Professor Winesap has just story, aggressive and confident be- whether all this cerebration is right s t 0 ry lines, and Bamberger’s discov- 

delivered in Madison Wisconsin at neath a show of modesty which, he or not, Freddy's Book remains ex- e ry of his wife’s diaries, admitting in 

Ihe start of John Gardner’s new is careful to remind people every tremely funny in its detail and in g rea t detail to her affnlr with Hepler. 

novel; its blend of learned staidness now ar, d l hen > is entirely voluntary; separate parts, fired by an irresistible Part Three is Helen’s diary, and sub- 


and obscurity before the colon, and full of wit » gregariousness, tolerance, impulse always to take the other sequent sections dea 

remorseless cuteness after it strikes sympathy and kindness; and com- side. "Giant the Jack-killer: from murders and the final 

a satiric note with absolute truth, pletely without warmth or strong Grendel to Freddy's Book." So great the mystery behind 

How tedious cleverness can be 1 reeling except a delight in being lio- is my admiration for Mr Gardner’s 

What aggression lurks in the jungle n l zed - Heavy, tall, and "generous of novels. I could even bear to read an 
of academic conferences! “Roses are girth”, he looks like a kind of giant - article titled like that; and no doubt 
Red, Ravens are Wan: Colour- out one who is unlikely to meet, in one day I will. 

Words in Old English.” The heart of academe, his Jack, 
the boldest sinks as it takes guard to Freddy Agaard, meanwhile, is also 
play at them. - a giant, but one terrified of the 


sequent sections dea! with further 
murders and the final clarification of 
the mystery behind them. As hap- 
pens with even the most disting- 
uished thrillers, the author has* been 
so careful to avert suspicion from his 
villain that the reader is forced to 


Profoundly depressing. Its title vir- way „ 1984 story about Big Brothers 
tually promises you that there will be «nd its centre is the pohucjl whirl of 
no revelations from the author, and medieval 
foe mere skeleton of the book makes king succeeds DH .n' 5h . P“l£ 

. you think of exam questions already chief collogues with bishop and the 
,n gestation. The first part is a first- multimillionaires of Lltbeck back 
person-narrator account of how Pro- Popes or Lutherans according to 
fessor Winesap is drawn from a lec- fo clr interest. You can t break out of 
*«re on “Jack the Giant-killer” to the cycle, the story says; revolution 
. jneet a giant, professor Agaard’s i* fo e Devils instrument for stasis, 
hyperdeveloped reclusive son, tries But the Devil is fomenting revolu- 
®™J*?ceafully. to strike up a con- tion in DalRrna because he. is afraid 
versation. with him, and then in the of something. The Lapps7 The statue 
chi 5 nds a vast pyjamaed form of St George? I would plump for 
snyiy. thrusting a typescript forward. King Gustav’s interest in > cPttle- 
f™ 3 rert of the navel is the type- breeding,' with its ominous implica- 
M pt . 'ifreddy’s Book”) and consists tion that things can be changed. In 
fj a fable about a knight who kills the final scene In a blizzard north of 
ff® t ^ sixteenth-century Jokkmdkk, the Devil squashes 

■ ^e story never gets back Bishop Brask.as he squeals that we 

■' Imm ■ 1 Freddy's fable seems tq need a God and a .Devi! to know 


Now and Then 


How difficult now is: 

Then silts up, spills over . 

With unstoppable memories, 

Or - if to come - is a hill 
In the distance under a coyer 
Of cloud, unseeable 
And yet predictable. 

Now is, the point of the pen 
Making a single mark - 
And hurrying on, till then. 

Is the whole page covered, 

Or the page covered tomorrow 
After the passing dark, 

The plough passing over tire JurroW, 


ueals that we 
levi! to know 


‘ isumr s nwic seems neco u uwu nuu 

-'bearing- on Freddy. One can what’s right - and freed of that nag- 
artL.fo* Questions, and the learned ging doubt Lars-Goren the Knight. 

jcn'ats' from the cuts the Devil’s throat. As he does 
Discuss thematic linkages in so, King Gustav ditches politics and 


Anthony Thwaite 


leaf hack to earlier chapters to find 
out wliu he is. 

But Savage Dav is not a disting- 
uished thriller. It at tempts tu be 
more than that, and achieves a good 
deal less. It tries to combine a study 
of u scientific community at an his- 
toric moment with a look at 
treachery among the intelligentsia, 
and a fairly routine detective story 
with a first-hand account of erotic 
obsession. Unfortunately these 
themes are handled with a combina- 
tion of ineptitude and vulgarity, 
which it may be worthwhile trying to 
disentangle. 

These atomic scientists arc seen in 
action only during the routine ex- 
periment which causes Heplcr's 
death. Many novelists have managed 
to convince non -scientific readers 
with such scenes. Here, every clichd 
brings Walter Mitty’s refrain 'Ter- 
pocketa. ter-pocketa" to mind. The 
discussions reported in Helen's di- 
aries arc of a sophomuric banality. It 
is harder than it may seem for non- 
American writers tu fake American 
colloquial speech, with all its Iqng- 
estumished varieties of phrasing, 
rhythm ami intonation (David 
Lodge's Changing Places is a rare 
example of complete success). If, as 
seems u> he the case here, the writer 
copies the dialogue of TV serials, he 
will be left with a good deal ol 
exposition and no individual idiom. 

He will be reduced to padding his 
narrative with that mosi irritating 
trick nf making his characters ask 
themselves silly questions ("They'd 
done dozens of these experiments, 
hadn't they? And nothing had gone 
wrong.") 

In Helen Bamberger's diary, some 
approximation is made to transatlan- 
tic usage. She describes a local set- 
tlement as H n viable village, with its 
unique life-style" and she employs 
words like “anorectic” and r&implis- 
tic” - locutions hardly likely to be 
current in 1943. Elsewhere, in a 
memorable phrase, she speaks of 
New Mexico s "lucid light". 

These days, on indictment of vul- 
garity is hard to phrase: it is in the 
nature of such accusations thnt the 
! accused will be unaware of what is 
I meant by the charge. I would suggest 
something like this: There is a 
fashion around for putting real peo- 
ple into fictional frames. Talented 
writers have done this. But, at the 
point where it slips over into ex- 
- ploilation, vulgarity is the result. 

Author's Note: "Because charac- 
ters . . . sometimes may bear a re- 
semblance to renl-life personages 
I does not mean that I intend to depict 
i real people.” The problem here is 
i that, since he utterly fails to portray 
■ his characters as "philosopher- 
s kings”, we are left with their more 
shameful aspects. Since, as I have 
i shown, he quotes the actual words ol 
some. historical figures, he still means 
us to make the connection. Those 
r . who tell scandalous gossip about 
f people they don*t know, such as TV 
announcers, seem to me to be vul- 
gar. The same is the case here. 

s The erotic scenes here also seem 
3 to me to be vulgar. Our parents, 
called such episodes "unnecesary", 
though they ore_ not. But thev must ' 
occur in dramatic context, and be of 
psychological relevance to the indi- 
viduals Ivho are Involved. Here vJe 
have only the vulgar stereotype: 
high-born beautiful lady, man pro- 
digiously endowed but ugly, since 
women of course are indifferent to 
men’s looks (if there was ever a 
scintilla of truth here, it has been 
invaluable tq pornographers). The 
- woman is duly abased (dogs are 
mentioned) ana admits she has never 
dreamed etc.. The crux of the matter, 
as has so often been pointed out, is 
. (he • male writer squeezing himself 
into what he imagines to be the 
physical consciousness of a woman: 
an .act by which he forfeits any au- 
thority but that of fantasy. • 

W.S. Gilbert said of Tree's por- 
■" : trayal of Hamlet that it was “funny, 
without being vulgar". He did not 
suggest that the two qualities were 
mutually exclusive. Dr Strangelove 
. .was a long time ago. If the Manhat- 
h tan Project is to Ire treated, surely it 
J should be done by someone who is 
. .both vulgar an 4 - funny. An oppor- 
tunity, perhapSj. for Mel Brooks? , 
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Hero is a timetable not so much lot 
travellers ("Do you use it for youi 
own journeys?" asks the incredulous 
European Rail Passenger Manager, 
on the inside hack cover) as for 
practised browsers (“If vuu are in 
the trade to what extent does it meet 
your needs in terms of ense of refer- 
ence. accuracy, co mp rehensiveness . 
etc?”). Department TT is hungry for 
reactions. “What do you think of the 
size of the hook?"; and cosmically. 
"Is there any information that is de- 
finitely lacking? What new destina- 
tions arc desirable?" (They sun’/y 
can't mean it.) Most navel-gazing ii( 
all, Department TT invites us to say 
whether "the new format is ade- 
quately explained”, so here goes. 

“What’s new with the timetable”, 
states (there is no question-mark) a 
jocular headline. "Research told us 
that people thought our International 
(ie. Continental) Timetable was hard 
to rend and did not suit their needs.” 
(But was the grammar smoother?) 
“We decided, therefore, to break 
away from the traditional style and 
to give the timetable a complete new 
look.'* Indeed they have. The new 


look.'* Indeed they have. The new 
version is printed in large clear type 
on paper that no longer resembles 
something made of reconstituted rail- 


way tickets. The pages are generous- 
ly sized; Iasi year's timetable looked 
mean and crowded. The 1981 lime- 
table is two and a half times the 


length of Us predecessor. This is not 
just because British Rail’s European 
Rail Traffic Organisation (“ERTO 
for short!" says a winsome paren- 
thesis) has taken space for full-page 
advertisements: "PARIS, from £44. 
by train and ship from, (he Greater 
London Area"; “Don't scull across 
from Skegness. Hover out from 
Dover" (and note, incidentally, the 
amendments to the Skegness Service 
in the 1981 Great Britain Timetable, 
Alterations leaflet). 

The greater length is also ex- 
plained by the fact that the new 


timetable has 1 13 tables, even 
though Tables *M9 arc missing, 
whereas the* old one had thirty-six nr 
so (difficult to calculate, since they 
were confusingly labelled Ml, M2 
and so forth). Why there arc so 
many more tables fur 1981-82 is a 
puzzle; it is probably because the 
timetables arc less dense. For exam- 
ple, Table 52 in the new edition tells 
you how to gel from CKnahriick to 
Loudon, via Harwich Parkesicm 
Quay, and the entire table begins ai 
Hamburg (Altunsi or HuuptbaEin- 
hof). In the old edition, however. 
Table R also includes the journey 
from Stock holm to Hamburg, even 
before Osnabruck is reached, while 
Table Q takes in Moscow. Warsaw 
(Gdansk) mid Berlin Zoo. In the 
new timetable there are separate 
tables for journeys from Berlin Zoo 
to London, not, however, embracing 
Hamburg nr, for that matter. Osna- 
briick, ic, the expanded version does 
not clutter the tables with irrelevunt 
destinations - and is thus much 
easier to follow. 

What is more, the index lists sta- 
tions in alphabetical order: Aix-lcs- 
Bains, Brive-lii-Giiillnrdc. etc - 
rather than country by country, as in 
the 1980-81 edition. Presumably 
must passengers wishing to alight at 
La lour de Carol-Enveilg realize 
that it is in Spain but any who do 
not will be able to look it up under 
L in the new edition. In the old one 
they would have been obliged to 
search country by country - and 
even so they would not have found 
it. since the Paris- Alicante trains 
appear to rusli straight through. 

The old timetable docs, however, 
indicate the mileage between stations 
(thus La Tour de Carol-Enveitg lurks 
somewhere in the thirly-one-milc 
sire tell between Purl-Bou and Flas- 
sn); the new edition omits this in- 
formation, as if to suggest that mod- 
ern train technology nas annihilated 
distance, or. more plausibly, to 
deprive the reader of the knowledge of 
how fosi the train is going. 

In compensation, the 1981-82 edi- 
tion presents at- the beginning of 
ench regional section (Scandinavia. 
Finland; Eastern Europe; Switzer- 
land. etc) a stylized map of coun- 
tries. frontiers, routes and inter- 
change points, of the sort which 
logicians call decision trees. This 
shows, for example, that there are at 
least seven ways to reach 


vu) nr in the English equivalent. 
Each edition sensibly gives both 
(Bucurc.sti. Bucharest: Belgrade, 

Beograd; and, unnecessarily. 
Crefeld, Krefeld; Geneva, Geneve). 

Where the new timetable scores 
mightily is in the presentation of its 
material. Compare, for instance, the 
information on Official Time. The 

1980- 81 version gives a list of coun- 
tries. bracketing them where they 
share, say. Eastern European Time 
until September 27 and front April 5 
and Central European Time from 
September 28 to April 4, with a 
footnote explaining that Eastern 
European time is row hours in adv- 
ance of Greenwich Mean Time. The 

1981- 82 edition first sets out the 
problem and gives an example: “A 
Jctfoil crossing front Dover to Oos- 
tende appears tu take 2 hours 4U 
minutes, whereas in the opposite 
direction it appears to take only 40 
minutes. Belgium is one hour ahead 
of this country during the summer 
and therefore the crossing in fact 
lakes I hour 40 minutes." The exam- 
ple would have been clearer if the 
phrase referring to the Belgian adv- 
ance had been tidied up and the 
words “in cither direction ' 1 added at 
the end, but at least the reader hns 
some idea of the nature of the prob- 
lem. He is next given drawings of 
four clocks. Central European and 
British Summer Times arc set at 
one. Eastern European Time at two, 
Moscow Time at three and Moscow 
Summer Time at four. Beneath each 
clock are listed those countries in the 
time zone in question. The fact thnt 
the 1981-82 timetable is to have a 
summer and a winter edition makes 
things easier for (he compilers; they 
have solved the problem of Malta 
(Eastern European Time until 
September 20 and from April 19, 
Central European Time September 
21 to April 18) by leaving it out 
altogether - in any case, no trains 
leave or arrive there, nor did so in 
1980-81. 

The tables themselves, are excel- 
lently laid out. This is one sphere in 
which the presence of footnotes at 
(lie bottom of the page is to be 


VHcrtagenbosch hut only one to 
Arlon Stennonich or St Raphael- 
Valescurc. As in the old edition, by 


the way. it seems thnt no dear prin- 
ciple has been applied in deciding 
whether to nnme places in their local 
spelling (Dunkerque; Alhine; Pado- 


deplored, not applauded, and in the 
1981-82 edition almost every foot- 
note has disappeared, instead a sys- 
tem of headings is used. At the top 
of each vertical column giving the 
times of arrival and departure there 
arc appropriate symbpls - beds with 
blankets (sleepers) or without 
(couchette), squares with knife and 
fork (tray meals, in France “usually 
only available in the first class 
accommodation") or a glass (buffet 
service of drinks and cold snacks; 
applicable to British Rail only), ELT 
(air-conditioned electric train with S 


supplement payable), or a bus (ser- 
vice provided by road - mostly ap- 
plicable in Great Britain). Where 
there arc alternative ways of 
reaching the same destination the 
tables are divided vertically, so that 
each service can he studied separate- 
ly. Gone are the squiggly lines and 
rows of black squares, the bracketed 
routes and inches of general notes, 
the warnings at the foot of each page 
about extensive engineering work 
undertaken at weekends. 

No, not quite gone. Look at the 
hefty Passenger Timetable for Great 
Britain t Inter-City, local and sub- 
urban services, Irish, Channel Is- 
lands, coastal services) for a remin- 
der of wliat dispiriting reading Brit- 
ish Rail can supply. Back to muddy 
type and cramped entries, pages of 
stuff about scat reservations and 
sleeper services even before the 
tables themselves are reached, quan- 
tities of footnotes on the lines of: “b. 
Arr. 3 minutes cnrlier; c. Arr. 4 
minutes curlier; x. Slops to set down 
only till 2 October; Fishguard Town 
(The Square). By Richards Bros, 
'bus front Havcrford West Railway 
Station". (Bus limes are shown for 
guidance and connections not 
guaranteed. Through rail tickets arc 
not valid. Compare the European 
Timetable Table 6 , which declares, 
rejoicing: “A free bus service is pro- 
vided from Paris Bercy to raris 
Lyon.”) 

Then there are the alterations, 
published and distributed with the 
timetable itself but “made since it 
was printed". A good many of these 
are instructions to delete forks in 
circles and insert cups of tea, or, 
worse, to delete cups of tea. Several 
pages read like this: “Timetable page 
no 1166, Table 17 35; SO Glasgow 
Central to Largs conveys portion 
(dated) for Ardrossan HBR, Salt- 
coats depart 17.47 as shown, Ardros- 
san South Beach arrive 17.50 dep. 
17.55, Ardrossan HBR arr. 18 04, 
Largs portion departs Ardrossan 
South Beach 17.5ft, West Kilbride 
18.04, Fairlie L8.10, Largs arrive 
18.19." Of course it is a complicated 
business to devise a timetable but 
this presentation is lamentable. At 
least there is a glimmer of hope on 
page 5 of the main volume, which 
announces Talking Timetables for 
certain Monday to Friday Inter-Cily 
Services (but at Oxford the tape - 
recording sticks) and the information 
available in the Post Office's Prestcl 
System (Key 22124 for British Trans- 
port Hotels, “including Blue Moon 
conferences"). But until the informa- 
tion revolution arrives, British Rail 
would do well to spread the good 
practice of their European Timetable 
and clean up the domestic one. The 


European edition is certuinly a splen- 
did im prove me nt, but why should 
the frightful standards of its prede- 
cessor and its neighbour have been 
accepted as inevitable? 

Perhaps it is because most of the 
people who study timetables are 
either “in the trade” and just get on 
with it, or have at the back of their 
minds the beauties and curiosities, if 
not of the journeys listed therein, of 
the trains which travel those routes. 
We must abandon hope of an im- 
mense steam revival but, as Trains of 
Thought reminds us, even a Derby 
class lift Umu (diesel multiple unit) 
or a four-wheeled diesel-nydraulic 
(Thomas Hill no 166V of 1966) is 
inspiring, seen in the right light and 
captured with an appropriate lens. 
This volume contains 230 photo- 

? ranhs taken in the middle to late 
970s by members of the Phoenix 
Railway' Photographic Circle, 
“founded in 1970 from the cream of 
active railway photographers”. The 
Circle’s intention is to take railway 
photography “into a fuller anil more 
vivid re-creation of the experience of 
contemplating railways and also, 
sometimes, into the realm of art". 
Soppy though this sounds, it is fre- 
quently true. The photographs, 
grouped into sections on Watersides, 
Arches, Mist, Snow, Stations, Sid- 
ings, Watchers, Travellers and so on, 
are often very beautiful. T. G, Flin- 
ders's picture of a freight train pull- 
ing through the snow past Tolley 
Tunnel East signal box, b. C. Salih- 
ouse’s photographs of the south- 
bound freight treading over the River 
Wear in tne dusk, and Les Nixon's 
example of an unidentified class 45 
passing a power-station, the picture 
framed by branches and leaves, are 
extremely moving. These railway 
photographers are a romantic bunch, 
as their captions show: “The evening 
sun catches a class 101 dmu as it 
leaves Machynlleth for Aberystwyth; 
a breeze caresses the railway 
embankments near Mossley as (he 
14.47 York-Livcrpool sweeps by; a 
Redhill-Reading amu heads Into Ihe 
setting sun." 

This is much more stirring than a 
timetable; could not British Rail 
commission the Phoenix Circle lo 
illustrate some of their forthcoming 
publications? Rather than appending 
a footnote, to London Waterloo via 
Richmond (see pages 820-21), for 
example, they could insert Mike 
Esar’s shadowy photograph of 3 
waiting off-peak passenger on a 
sunny but cold day at Barnes , ur 
instead of a capital A, a cup of tea, ana 
italics, we could have Larry Goddam , s 
view of a class 24 climbing past uio 
Colwyn “on the up line, in stormy 
weather on August 9 1979”. There is 
great scope here. 
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Throwing the switches 
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’ translation Hhimtaetea-the impact oj iHs 
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4,- ' . At ■iMfkrt who .don't, -Snow- ■ He knew th 

S'-. •' .f^CT genus , plnce where’ 


By Violet Powell 

ADRIAN VAUGHAN: 

Signalman's, Morning 
I77pp, John Murray. £8-50. 

0 7)95 3827 0 -■ : 

Adrian Vaiighitn has written a spe- 
cialized but enjoyable book for the 
sort of railway addict who cannot 
listen ; dry-eyea to the Flanders and 
Swann song, "Slow Train". Mr 
Vaughan's own addiction was de- 
monstrated at the age of five when 
he rnn away to the! local signal-box. 
It was from, no unhiipplticss or lack 
of. sympathy ' mbt. he wits escaping. 


glamour of Isambard Kingdom 
Brunei’s inspiration. 

This book could well be on 
account of the career of an old rail- 
wayman, looking back to the golden 
days of steam fifty or more years 
ago. but. in fact, Adrian' Vaughan 
was riot born Until 1941. 'His early 
passion for trains, however, gave 
him a historical perspective 'which 
allowed him to feel part of a great 
tradition. At Challow, his first sta- 


tion. -although it was twelve years 
since the proud Great Western Rail- 
way had been diminished to British 

T , trti •» Y, , _ ..... . 
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•He knew tqat a - siferial-box was the 
place; where I he 'obgn< to be .and his 
flirn was accurate. Later he became a 
hahitlifi of Reading, Station, which 
was-itt itself! mi education in engines, 
the I<wd9 th'qyipulled and the ways of 
rallwpymen., Finally, after a spell .in 


Rail (Western Region), the Station- 
master sti|l wdre Tuitions on which 
ait imperial crown ' surmounted the 
initials GWR. This was a token that 
the company had, in their centenary 


service, of the Great W6sfdml r (d him 
I : -‘‘EnyariiJV' Greatest , Rkilway"; the 
i. systej|v LStiU ; retain* some of the 


year Of 1935. been called “the Royal 
■ Road”- by the then Prince of Wales 
as a tribute to the line’s association 
with Windsor. The same station? 
master would put bn his very! smart 
hat to greet the passengers arriving 
(o catch- the. 8.58 for Haddington, 
hiding to; what was later considered 
. to/ be the fallacy that' , passengers 
were the line's . bread and -butter; It 
would now seem, from current BR 
advertising, that the station-master is 


considered to have been right. But 
.these, of course, were frivolities 
compared to the serious business of 
running a railroad. 

It was during his period as a 
“strapper” tfr 0 t Vaughan learnt to 
appreciate * the, skill and devotion 
which seem to have animated most 
of the staff, who initiated him into 
the mysteries of setting out Tilley 
lamps and checking parcels. (In- ' 
cidentally, the term “strapper” 
whose origin seems to have baffled 
both the young learner and his 
seniors, must surely be derived from 
understrapper.) It was. rare for him 
to , meet a senior who was riot anx- 
ious tb help a beginner. There was 
one episode of mild ragging and one 
guard who behaved strangely, on 
account of drunkenness, but other- 
, wise .kindness and. good manners pre- 
vailed. All ranks,: as it were. Joined 
in the excitement; when the City of 
Truro, built-in 1903, came storming 
through. ChalloW ; at 80 mph pulling 
the . Bristolian, whose headboard 
dwarfed , her 1 smoke-box . A diesel , 
newly built, had broken down and 
thjs historic locomotive, first in! the 
world, to’ readh 100 mph-. had come 
out of Semi-rdtlfetoent to the rescue. 


When Vaughan writes of sucb 
matters as the intricacies of the jkjw 
discontinued slip-coach process ne s 
at ease with his technicalities. 
dialogue is less easy, perhaps pe; 
cause much of it is used to «>nwy 
instruction, and spoken words re- 
corded after twenty years are apt ' 
sound stiff. When finally Vaugna 
graduated as a signalman, he roun 
himself in command of his own agj 
nal-box at Uffington Station. No one 
unlucky enough not to have yiate 
signal box can quite appreciate in 
combination of power and cosines 

that lies behind windows giving spec; 
tacular views up and down the lines-. . 
Vaughan had studied hard to MgV 
how to cope with such ernergei 1 ™^ . 
as “Train Running away in » vr °"5 
Direction", and he both descry® ; 
and appreciated his responsibilities- 
The great main-line trains now . 
through many grass-grown mow** 
that were once the junenons, iro 
which brqnch lines carried lire tP« 

countryside. If, tb quote Flan*® , 
and .Swann, we are no longer ■ 
jured to ; “Stand well clear of »*.; 

doors" as the slow train leaves ij*. 
station, It is good to have so mocn 
recent railway legend recorded. . _ 
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The place of genius 


By Pa ul Smith 

THOM BKAUN: 

Disraeli the Novelist 

149pp. Allen and Unwin. £10. 

0 04 809017 4 

-When I want to read a novel, I 
write one.” Disraeli's lack of interest 
in other people's works - he seems 
not to have bothered to read even 
Dickens - puzzles Thom Braun. Yet 
it ii not reallv surprising when one 
considers the 'function novel writing 
performed for Disraeli. He was not 
greatly concerned about literature or 
die writer's ernft in themselves: he 
used both as a means in that con- 
scious elaboration of a personality 
and a role which enabled him to live 
his life on emotionally and aestheti- 
cally acceptable terms. 

It would be unfair to say that 
Braun has no perception of the often 
crude functionalism of Disrueli’s 
novel writing. His book is avowedly 
an attempt to examine not the novels 
as such (only Sybil is discussed at 
length) but their relation to “a career 
which was dependent, in several 
senses, on a fictional view of life". 
He notes Disraeli’s “unrelenting 
effort to categorise a literary and 
heroic tradition within which he 
might place himself"; and regards his 
endeavour in Tancred “to vindicate 
and rationalize his own Jewish des- 
cent and his adopted creed" as “not 
the only example of Disraeli con- 
structing a philosophical and historic- 
al framework so as to be able to 
assimilate his own position”. On the 
whole, however, he is reluctant to 
accord the novels too instrumental a 
role and too precisely conceived a 
purpose in their author’s progress. 

Disraeli himself, of course, left 
very explicit guidance as to what his 
novels represented. The early works 
were “the secret history of my feej- 
ings'' - the "active and real ambi- 
tion" in Vivian Grey, the “ideal 
ambition” in Alroy , the “develop- 
ment of my poetic character" m 
Contarini Fleming. The “trilogy" of 
the 1840s was held up in the general 


preface tu the collected edition of 
(he novels in 18711 as a progressive 
treatment of the political, social, and 
spiritual condition of the English na- 
tion. Braun may be right to 
approach these posterior sclic unitiza- 
tions sceptically, but he makes it 
very ham for (he reader to discern 
what, if anything, he wants to be pul 
in their place. 

Much of his discussion, so Tar from 
drawing tighter the bonds between 
Disraeli's novel writing and the rest 
of his career, seems designed to 
loosen them, on some unstated pre- 
mise of the relative autonomy of 
literary creation according to which 
the internal logic of its processes 
overwhelms any ulterior purpose or 
external influence. Perhaps this 
stems from an understandable reluct- 
ance to see historians take over En-. 
glish literature or from a reaction 
against the notion that fiction is writt- 
en by the Zeitgeist, or by social 
strata", with the author obligingly 
holding the pen. At any rate. Braun 
is strongly resistant to any reading of 
the novels which would see them in 
an instrumental rather than an inde- 
pendent light or make them simply 
the vehicles of ideological contri- 
vance. This comes out forcibly in his 
treatment of Coningsby and Sybil, 
on which the claim that Disraeli in- 
vented the “political novel ' 1 usually 
rests. 

Braun is anxious to deny that 
these two works constitute either 
separately or together a systematic 
expression of political doctrine. In 
them, the novel form “allowed Dis- 
raeli the chance to voice views which 
were not necessarily complementary, 
or which did not logically contribute 
to r cogent thesis”; they are novels 
of paradox, but of unresolved para- 
dox, “not propagandist in that they 
do not require any synthesis of their 
disparate views", and we should see 
them as “further expressions of Dis- 
raeli’s imagination, his infatuations, 
his eccentric ideas Bnd his idiosyncra- 
tic style”. Sybil, in particular, rails to 
produce a clear resolution of the 
problem of reconciling modern 
trends with the authors “ancient 
values", • Braun apparently regards 
the “two nations' theme as little 
more than a constructional device: 
Disraeli's concern was “as much for 


interesting clinr.iuers anil percnni.il 
truths ,i> il was fur sueial iliilinln- 
inies", and his "view of the iiiminn 
condition ... is ultimately mure sig- 
nificant for an assessment of the man 
as novelist than is any attempt to 
construct a philosophical and politic- 
al synthesis through fiction". 
Perhaps, it is suggested, the term 
“political novelist is a simple oxy- 
moron. 

So far as this amounts to an inter- 
pretation of Disraeli as novelist - 
and Braun's circumamhuliitory style, 
short of definition and decision, 
leaves his overall view indistinct - it 
is surely one which holds the life and 
the literature loo far apart. Disraeli 
was concerned not with the human 
condition but with his uwn, and 
wrote first lo determine who he was 
and second to establish a viable role 
for himself in English society (not 
too much importance should be 
attached to the fact that he needed 
the money as well). The novels were 
an integral part of the effort of a 
hantized Jew oF high powers and 
unbridled craving for recognition to 
identify his nature and destiny, de- 
monstrate his “genius”, and impose 
himself on nn environment more re- 
sistant than is alwnys understood. 
Braun shows little sensitivity either 
to the shape or (he problem or to its 
compelling influence on Disraeli's 
writing: he seems not to have read 
commentators like Isaiah Berlin and 
Philip Rieff and virtually ignores 
Disraeli's Jewishness, as "though it 
had been washed out in the font of 
St Andrew’s Church in 1817. 

Nor has he gauged the character 
and function of the romanticism 
which for Disraeli was not a mere 
fashionable mode of feeling and ex- 
pression but the endorsement of his 
sense of election and the necessary 
key to the resolution of the intoler- 
able tension between his aspirations 
and his prospects through the power 
of the romantic vision to transcend 
mundane reality and modify the 
terms of relation with the external 
world. It was the combination of the 
Jewish and the romantic standpoints 
that gave Disraeli what he himself 
callecf a “continental” and "revolu- 
tionary" mind - a claim which 
Braun, like Robert Blake, ignores, 
because the tools which he brings to 


the analysis of Disraeli give him no 
means «if understanding it. 

It is not enough to see the early 
novels as a rc-urdcring of youthful 
experience. Disraeli's retrospective 
attempts to give “form and purpose 
and direction to parts of nis life 
winch were more often diet a led by 
fortune and fancy’ 1 . They were also a 
kind nf workshop or the personality, 
a sometimes frenetic effort nf role- 
playing designed to explore die pos- 
sibilities of being in their author and 
lo materialize his true nature, con- 
ducted in from of an audience which 
was needed both lo accommodate 
the instinct of theatrical performance 
and to meet the overheads of 
pseud i »- By to nit living, but whs kept 
at a safe distance from the c^u in 
course of definition by a use of irony 
perhaps more chumcieristic of con- 
tinental than of English romanticism. 
Braun shows less insight into what 
was going on here than did Daniel 
Schwarz a couple of years ago in 
Disraeli's Fiction. He is not helped 
by his failure in explore the idiom 
which Disraeli is employing, and his 
lack of interest in influences and 
antecedents seems mi abdication of 
critical responsibility when il Leads lo 
a discussion nf Coimrini Fleming 
which ignurcs the Wilhelm Master 
parallel acknowledged by Disraeli 
himself in the preface of 1845. Con- 
tarini, as both Heine and Milman 
recognized, was “very German ", and 
recent research has suggested the im- 
pact on Disraeli of the world of 
thought and feeling revealed to Eng- 
lish readers by Madame de StaSl. 

By the time of Contarini Fleming 
and Alroy, Disraeli was turning from 
his special brand of exhibitionist in- 
trospection to the vindication of his 
genius in action, and therefore facing 
in acute form the problem of its 
reconciliation to the external world. 
The romantic hero, for all his con- 
notations of outsider and subversive, 
had to be received in place nnd time; 
genius could be effective, or at least 
recognized, only when properly situ- 
ated us a genius loci. The continental 
and revolutionary mind had to make 
England its home. This entailed 
some spectacular furniture shifting. 
To make the career he hoped for, on 
terms both intellectually coherent 


and emotionally satisfying, Disraeli 
had to direct the force of the roituin- 
tic imagination not simply on himself 
blit on his surroundings and to 
fashion an interpretation of English 
nationalism and political history 
within which he could plausibly bid 
for the lending place. It seems’ per- 
verse for Braun to derogate Coning- 
sby and Sybil as political novels be- 
cause they provide no systematic 
analysis of or prescription for the 
country's ills: their logic is not inter- 
nal but external, the logic of their 
creator's needs and purposes. Braun 
notes that Coningsby is about 
“national character", but dismisses 
Sidonia's discourse on the Jews as 
seemingly “peripheral'', when it is 
central to tne concern to vindicate 
the claim of a Jew to act us prophet 
to Ihe new English generation, the 
interpreter both of its historic past 
and of its future mission. 

Even more central to Disraeli's 
need to insert himself into the 
scheme of English national develop- 
ment las well as to synthesize the 
diverse elements of his own identity) 
was his celebrated insistence in Tan- 
cred that Christianity was simply 
completed Judaism. Puzzled by nis 
determination to express views which 
were likely to damage his newly won 
political position. Braun decides that 
“the fact that tmteh of the novel is 
set in a distant geographical locality 
meant that it was to a certain extent 
distanced from Disraeli's political 
career". !n reality the highly con- 
troversial ideas blazoned in Tancrcd 
and repeated in Lord George Ben \- 
tinck were essential to Disraeli’s poli- 
tical career, despite the harm their 
author knew they could do it in the 
short term, because they made a 
kind of artistic sense of it. It was 
only as the descendant of a natural 
universal aristocracy, an “unmixed 
race of a first-rale organization”, 
which had given England, indeed 
western Europe, alt of its religion 
and most of its civilization, that he 
could sustain a title to lead the dukes 
and squires which left his personal 
identity mure or less intact. 

Disraeli enjoyed bewildering the 
critics. Here, as in his novels, now 
you see him, now you don't; but 
mostly you don’t. 


The member for Bristol and Malton 


by John Brew er 

PAUL LANGFORD (General Editor): 

The Writings and Speeches of 
Edmund Burke 

Volume 2: Party, Parliament, and 
the American Crisis 1,766-1774 

508pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £40. 

0 19 822416 8 

Burke scholarship, [ike Lewis 

Caroll’s White Rabbit, has a way of 
repeating itself. In his own lifetime 
jjurke s friends, enemies and critics 
rust raised what have become the 
Journal questions: was the member 
tor Bristol and Malton a philosopher 
"good or bad, consistent or contra- 
oictory - 0 r merely a party hack 
Tvhom devotion to party’ 1 , Bentham 
claimed, “reduced to that species 
, d degree of servitude, with which 
sincerity is incompatible”? Did 
“Urke have the brilliance seen by 
Johnson - never an easy man to 
E®* 8 ® “■ or was he the winefy orator 
i \ great- deal of Sower, a great 
of leaf, and a little fruit ’^de- 
scribed by David Hume? Arid were 
n« final writings on the French Re- 
volution the gothic ravings of a man 
wnom Horace Walpole, along with a 
^■ablfc minority of the House of 
^onunons, believed to have lost his 
r^ SOn J or . they, perhaps, the 

"'Stout? Burke s i nte,teCtual en ‘ 

fLaJ**®' Questions were vehemently 
pouted anew in the ninettenth- 
jJXjJjy .literary and political 
Periodicals. Scarcely a number of 
fj&woods or of the Quarterly or 


to Burke; nearly all the magazines 
published extensive interpretive 
essays on his politics and career. 
Burke mattered to Brougham, Bage- 
hot. Mill, Morley, Macaulay and 
Beaconsfietd because he was central 
- in one of several possible guises - 
to an understanding of the evolu- 
tion of nineteenth-century politics. 
Arguing about Burke was one way 
of arguing about the legitimacy and 
pedigree of both political creeds and 
political parties. Whig essayists 
seized on the pro-American Burke of 
the 1760s and 1770s as their ideolog- 
ical ancestor, dismissing the French 
revolutionary era which was triumph- 
antly claimed as quintessential^ 
Burkean by Tories and conserva- 
tives. What one political group sow 
as a bar sinister on Burke's Qberal 
escutcheon,; the other .regarded as hfs 
true and noblest standard. 

Modern scholars of Burke con- 
tinue to worry away at the same old 
questions. Admittedly there have 
been a few attempts - some success- 
ful, some plainly idiosyncratic - to 
alter the direction of Burke studies. 
But neither the work of the Amer- 
ican neo-ednservatives who clutched 
Burke to their bosom in , the 1950s 
and 1960s, nor of such scholars as 
John Pocock. Conor Cruise O’Brien, 
Isaac Kramnick and C. B. Macpher- 
son, has succeeded in diverting the 
mainstream of scholarship. The ques- 
tions asked and the answers given - 
on Burke's philosophical standing, 
his consistency or incoherence,, and 
bis political erted - resemble the 
nineteenth-century debate in sub- 
stance, but they lack the elegant pro- 
6 e and powerful sense of political 
engagement tvhicb made 1 these oar-, 
tier writings so compelling. • 

The failure to transcend or tp im- 
prove upon the literature- _ of our. 


forefathers has not occurred for want 
of information on Burke's life and 
opinions. Between 1958 and 1978 his 
collected Correspondence appeared 

■ • . J 


in ' ten weighty and well-annotated 
tomes. And now Paul Langford, 
aided by the textual scholar, Wiliam 
B. Todd, has produced the first com- 

. I! ... , —l nmmlnD »A 


pahion volume of what promises to- 
be an equally substantial collection 
of the Writings and Speeches. 

Dr Langford’s text, which includes 
the famous Thoughts on the Cause of 
the Present Discontents and all of 
Burke’s speeches on the American 
question before the summer of 1774, 
has mariy strengths. It is as scrupu- 
lously ' edited and its notes are as 
informative as in the earlier volumes 
■of letters. This is -no mean achieve- 
mehv fot' Burke’s speeches present 
intractable editorial difficulties. Flag-, 
mentary manuscript notes (many of 
them undated), the accounts of par- 
liamentary diarists and often unreli- 
able newspaper reports have lo be 
sifted and collated. The first editors 
of Burke's papers went about this 
task in cavalier fashion: they sacri- 
ficed veracity for coherence, cob- 
bling 1 together, different accounts of 
the same speech and conflating sep- 
arate examples of Burke's oratpiy; 
Langford and Todd skilfully set the 
record straight - sometimes printing 
several accounts of the same speech, 
always justifying their choice of text. 
Burke, who often complained about 
the mendacious versions of his 
speeches that circulated in the press, 
would undoubtedly approve of the. 
editors’ rigorbuq standards. 

The picture of Burke that emerges 
from this exemplary editing differs 

from ; the impression derived from 
reading the parallel Volume of lhe 
correspondence. The', letters are 
those of a parliamentary “man of 


business”.. They show Burke organiz- 
ing parliamentary meetings ana peti- 
tions, writing party tracts, and des- 
perately trying to dispel the political 
apathy and inertia of an indolent 
Whig aristocracy. This is Burke with 
his sleeves roiled up: on this evi- 
dence lie looks very much the prac- 
tical politician ana very rarely the 
fastidious philosopher. 

The Burke of Langfoid's volume is 
altogether more precise and scrupul- 
ous. The speeches and tracts, for. all 
their richness of image nnd 
metaphor, have that prim, senten- 
tious quality that so Irritated -his 
more matter-of-fact parliamentary 
-colleagues, and which led Gillray to 
depict Burke as a stern and tinyield- 
iitig pedagogue. Hero we find Burke’s 
adafolon' to- arguments pf principle, 
his concern with sincerity and con- 
sistency. Typical was his constant 
claim - largely substantiated, as 
Langford points out, by the evidence 
of nis earliest . speeches . -*■ that his 
views on the . American question 
were corisfant and unwavering.' And 
he could never let slip the opportun- 
ity, as in. a debate on clerical sub- 
scription, to parade his moral recti- 
tude by rejecting- aiigumeuts that 
others believed to favour his cause. 
Burked “holler (and brighter) than 
thou ' 1 attitude, which especially 
fankled! those who thought of him aS 
an ' Irish upstart, confirms' Horace 
Walpole's view that of all the great 
political figures Burke “had the least 
political art”- The speeches arid writ- 


This discussion tells us n certain 
amount about Burke's critics - those 
who use .the term “philosopher" 


usually approve of his idens; those 
who label him "politician" usually 
don’t - but It adds nothing to our 


political art: . me speecnes ana wni- 
tn§Pi in other words, contain ample 
ewdenc?' of kis moralistic and ab- 
stract bent of mind. 

!PlftfecTback to back with Burke’s 
correspondence, they ' reveal the 
essential futility of the old debate, 
about whether ne was ■ really a “phi- 
losopher"' or really a " politician". 


knowledge of his conduct and be- 
liefs. He was patently both active 
politician and abstract tliinker, and, 
much of (he debate notwithstanding, 
the one does not necessarily preclude 
'the other, 

Langford, in his introduction and 
the short essays that preface the lon- 
ger speeches and tracts, does not 
always succeed in avoiding the pit- 
falls of the “philosopher" or “politi- 
cian” debate. Nor does he do justice 
to the recent' literature on Broke 's 
views on party. Though there is the 
. occasional genuflection toWards the 
work of scholars like O’Gorinan, for 
most of his discussion Langford is 
still the quixotic Namierite tilting at 
delapidaied Whig windmills. On the 
other hand his comments on the 
. -American issue are both pithier and 
" more judicious. 

. This first of twelve projected 
volumes, has set a . high standard for 
its successors; When complete it wijl 
mean ' that Burke's entire oeuvre is 
available in a modem, scholarly edi- 
tion. Let us hope that it will also 
Inaugurate a new phase of Burke 
1 criticism, one that avoids the hack- 
neyed questions nnd partial (though 
engaging) polemics of the nineteenth 
century for a .fuller and less ideologi- 
cally tendentious account of his .erra- 
tic! yet dazzling career. 
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Toni Morrison 
Tkr Baby 

T t is a pleasure for mo to 
discover a writer like Toni 
Morrison. ' Nina Bawden 
0 7011 2696 9 320pp 
October £6.95 

James Lees-Milne 
Harold Nicolson: 

A Biography 
Volume II: 1930-1968 
Drawing on unpublished 
diaries and letters, the 
author chronicles the most 
productive years in the life 
of this man of extraordinary 
talents and energy. 

0 7011 2602 7 416pp 
illustrated with 
photographs 
October £15.00 

Alastair 
Hetherington 
Guardian Years 
The author, who was Editor 
of the Guardian from 1956' 
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commentary of that period 
and a vivid insight into the 
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The Home Front 
An Anthology of 
Personal Experience 
1938-1945 

The editor draws on letters, 
memoirs and diaries to 
' create a vivid and often 
moving account of how the 
war affected the civilian 
population in this country. 

0 7011 2653 5 224pp 
with 8pp black and white 
illustrations and cartoons 
October. £9.96 

M J. Finley 
Economy and Society 
in Ancient Greece 
Edited by Brent D. Shaw 
and Richard P. Sailer 
A collection of essays by the 
leading authority on ancient 
Greek social and economic. 
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Storms in a teapot 


By Frances Spalding 

Harold Gilman 1878-1919 

Ciiv Museum and Art Gallery 

Stoku-on-Trent 


If Mu rot (I Git man favoured the slice 
of life, lie liked j| neatly cut. lie is 
as precise about the stripe in the 
wallpaper or the contents of a tea- 
tray ns Arnold Bennett. His lodging- 
house interiors are as complete as n 
landlord Vs inventory. They are also 
materially and aesthetically substant- 
ial: sluh-ltkc in their thick paint: 
crisply designed, one purl locking 
into the next; the colours raised in 
tone or hue to sharpen compositional 
tension. A sober hedonism prevails: 
raw facts arc transcended; the famil- 
iar is made permanently fresh. 

Harold Gilman 1878- IV J 9 remains 
at the City Museum and Art G tiller v, 
Stokc-cn-Tiem until November [4 
and will thereafter he toured by the 
Arts Council to York, Dirniinghnni 
and the Royal Acitdemy. It is some 
time since the artist has been the 
subject of an exhibition in his own 
right. He is more often seen in the 
context of the Camden Town Group, 
who sought to ally llteir interest in 
Post- Impressionism with urban sub- 
ject matter. Gilman felt closest to 
Ginncr, with whom he exhibited in 
1913 under the title “Neo-Realist". 
Whnt they meant by the term enn be 
inferred front G inner’s condemnation 
of the Nnturalisr - who copies nature 
“with a dull and common eye" hav- 
ing “no personal vision, no indiv- 
idunl tempernment ... no power of 
research". Naturalism, he concludes, 
is “the production of a Realist with a 
poor mind". 

' At the start Oilman’s art reveals 
an uncommon grasp of reality - both 
of fact and paint. Affected by the 
1890s vogue for Velasquez and the 
dominating influence of Whistler, he 
learni to handle tonal values fluidly 
and with considerable relish. He may 
have decided to paint the Whistler- 
ian subject "The Thames at Bat- 
tersea" m order to demonstrate his 
differences with this master. Where- 
as Whistler blurred the clutter of 
industrial buildings in a dusky wash, 
Gilman, though his brush hardly 
pauses on detail, makes them solidly 
apparent and places an ugly steamer 
in the centre foreground. Already his 
love of paint, evident in his free 
handling of the river, is an important 
aspect of the picture. His assured 
technique is comparable with that of 
Sargent, but never becomes an end 
in itself, factitious bravura being as 
foreign to. Gilman’s character as 
Whistlerian fantasy. 

Had Gilman rested here he would 
be docketed with Orpen,’ .William 
Nicholson and others who excelled at 
but never developed beyond natural- 
ism. Gilman became a friend of Sick- 
ert’s and exhibited with others nt his 
Filzroy Street studio. When their cir : 
cle re-formed itself into the Camden 
Town Group, Gilmnn insisted on the 
exeliisipn of. women. He was by then 
a deserted, husband, his wife having 


scribed with slushing strokes of pure 
colour, with ;in expressive vigour 
that looks forward to Bumhcrg.' Be- 
hind this sudden release lay (he im- 
pact o( recent French art which Gil- 
man saw nt the I9KJ Posi- 
Imurcssionisl exhibition in London 
and during the course of his subse- 
quent visit to Paris. 

The artist he admired most was 
Van Gogh. He kept an edition of his 
letters (a selection was translated 
into English soon after the 1 9 1ft ex- 
hibition) always in his room. Ho is 
known to have judged the success of 
one of his paintings by holding a 
Van Gogh postcard reproduction by 
its side. In his 1913 “Portrait uf a 
Man" the patterned wallpaper 
pushes forward with a similar insist- 
ence to that in the background of 
Van Gogh's “La Berceuse”. But Gil- 
man respected not only the immedia- 
cy of Van Gogh’s art, but also his 
humanitarian views. Ginncr declared 
dial Gilmnn preferred to paint “the 
poorer classes, the natives of Cam- 
den Town and their humble in- 
teriors". The assertion is difficult to 
accept , given the middle-class 
domestic interiors that dominate this 
show. It does, however, describe 
“The Eating House", which, despite 
its vivid greens, yellows and vermil- 
ions, is strangely misanthropic in 
mood, the solitary diners remaining 
bidden beneath their cloth caps and 
behind wooden partitions. 

As in many of Gilman’s paintings, 
the spectator is made to feel an 
observer and not part of the scene. 
A wooden bar runs right across the 
foreground of “The Eating House" 
like a fence. Often the subject Is 
glimpsed through o doonvay (“The 
Kitchen”) or in a mirror (“The Shop- 
ping List”), the figures seen at their 
tasks, their backs towards us and 
oblivious of the observer’s presence. 


Similarly the nurse reading appears 
to have been caught imposed and is 
removed from us by her absorption 
in her book. This circumstantial 
naturalness aided his realism, ns did 
the kind of detail that helps locate 
and isolate an individual. Gilman's 
landlady at Maple Street, Mrs Moun- 
ter, appems in several drawings and 
paintings, hovering watchfully in the 
doorway between two rooms or glar- 
ing with heroic endurance across her 
domain, the table set with earthen- 
ware teapot, milk-jug and plain 
white cups. 

Sadly, none of Gilman's letters 
survive to detail the circumstances 
surrounding these paintings. He re- 
mains an elusive, slightly melancholic 
character in the history of English 
art. The critic Frank Rutter recorded 
that “rough hnndled by life, Gilman 
began to think for himself nnd take 
little or nothing on trust. In politics 
he became a Socialist with a pro- 
found dread and mistrust of society 
. . . Tire recurrence of the same 
wallpaper, teapot and sitters in his 

E aintings does suggest the recluse, 
ut on two occasions he travelled to 
Scandinavia with refreshing results. 
“The Reapers, Sweden", "close to 
Van Gogh in treatment and subject, 
is noticeably free of the claustro- 

E hobia that sometimes accompanies 
is more premedituted interiors. 

The sixty-two paintings and forty- 
one drawings selected by Andrew 
Causey and Richard Thompson - 
compilers also of the attractive, use- 
ful catalogue (96pp. Arts Council 
Publications. £2.75) - reveal the ex- 
tent of Gilman's achievement and 
confirm his position as the leading 
Camden Town artist after Sickert. 
They also expose his attitude of 
mind and this now makes it difficult 
to accept “The Breakfast Table” as 
his, despite its stamped signature 


added after the artist's death bv hk 
second wife. Its dry. fussy technique 
and rather ohvious composition 
make it more likely the work of 
William Rutcliffe. Gilman’s friend 
whom he did much to encourage 
Seen in this exhibition it interrupts 
Gilman’s robust conversation like a 
simpering intrusion. 

By the end of the First World War 
Gilman’s paint surface, though still 
thick, had again become flat and 
even, and his colours had slightly 
sunk in tone. His second wife is 
portrayed seated on a bed. her back 
towards us, the surrounding fabrics 
and wallpaper reflecting a suffused 
light. The elaborate wooden bed- 
stead slices across the foreground 
and helps frame the scene. The per- 
fect control of every part leaves one 
wondering how Gilman’s work would 
huve developed had he not died in 
the post-war influenza epidemic. 
Like Ginner with his increasingly 
arid pursuit of facts, Gilman migh'i 
have settled into an unaltcring style, 
for a certain rigidity in some of these 
late paintings cannot be denied. This 
austerely passionate man had by 
then reached a standard that even he 
might have found difficult to sustain. 

Gilman's friend Sickert is the subject 
of a forthcoming exhibition, Late 
Sickert Puintings 1927-42, at the 
Haywnrd Gallery together with the 
big show devoted to Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, from November 18. Other 
currant and forthcoming exhibitions 
include Goya's Prints at the British 
Museum from October 23; KAtlu 
Kollwitz: Graphic Works at Kettle's 
Yard, Cambridge. from October 24: 
Splendours of the Gonzaga : Renaiss- 
ance Lords of Mantua at the V & A 
from November 3; nnd Duncan 
Grant: Works on Paper at Anthony 
d’Offay from November 19. 


Impressionist abstraction 
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exclusion of. women. He was by then 
a deserted, husband, his wife having 
. returned with \\ve\r tftffce children to 

■ her . family in, America in 1909. A 
year later Gilmnn painted. "The Blue 
Blobse". exchanging his former fluid- 

■ ity for a dry; impacted loading of 
impaslo. tt presents 4 bewitching 
portrait of £lene Zompolides,. about 
whom, nothing is .known, plough 
there is enough likeness between Tier 
and. (he model in. the subsequent 

: series of nudes, to suggest that she 
may have played a key role in his ail 
. 'and. life. - •. 

With : this series, of .niides Giimnn- 
broke through to a: new. style. It Is. 
. prefigured fh two st nail 1 paintings ex- 
hibited, “The Old Lady"'’ and "Girl 
by a Mjuitcf piece", in i Which touches' 
itt totaut appear U> brfcak loose frOm 
, the form? they describe. Flesh is how 
suggested « by greens, obliges, pur- 
; pies and lin'd pinks. :ln (he nudes ; 
the [ ekhilaratipn caused.' 
juristic • richness -is trihfctoM by thd 
;= sldUf handling; ’the bedblotjics afe dcF 


By Tanya Harrod 

Gillian Ayres; Paintings 
Museum of Modern Art, Oxford 

Gillian Ayres was one of the 
youngest artists in the Red fern Gal- 
lery’s 1957 exhibition entitled Meta- 
visual Tachiste Abstract. It is strange 
to look through the catalogue of that 
show, in which a process -of confused 
but urgent assimilation of both Euro- 
pean "art informer and rtew Amer- 
ican painting is revealed in the Work 
of most of the thirty exhibitors. 
Ayres's painting "Red, Green, Blue, 
White" stands out among them as 
being notably straightforward and 
majestic. Bfg, decisively drawn areas 
of solid colour interlock: most look 
like parts of larger bodies which ex- 
tend outside the picture area. This 
way of making a painting act on its 
surrounding space was surely learnt 
from two older artists also in the 
exhibition, Adrian Heath and Roger 
Hilton, rather than from sources out- 
side Britain. 

The Museum of Modern Art at 
Oxford takes up Ayres's career at a 

» later date, 1959, when she 
early responding to Abstract 
Expressionism. In “Cwm Bran", 
"Cumuli" and "Distillation" it is 

S ensible to see important links with 
er present work. She was already a 
fine -colourist, and innate in these 
lyrical gestural works is a powerful 
sense of internal structure, There 
was. a vent tiresomeness about mate- 
rials, ‘She painted on imreceptlve sup- 
ports like hardboatid and used house- 


paint are ordered into discrete legi- 
ble shapes, and colours sit more 
firmly on the support's surface. 
Ayres was, of course, not alone in 
turning away from painterly abstract- 
ion but she was too much of an 
expressionist to find great interest In 
hard-edge paintings. As an ambitious 



paint poured stain-like over the sur- 
face. The easel was abandoned and 
,so were classical brushmarks. 

Tffe; bth^ retrospective work in 
this exhibition ; is |Ts(art'ds", painted 
in. 1961 . It moves away from the 
ffeedom of "Cwm Bran”: areas of 


artist making big pictures she natur- 
ally exhibited in the Situation shows 
of the early 1960s but she looked 
isolated in the company of painters 
like the Cohens, Robyn Denny and 
William Turnbull. “Islands" (in the 
1961 show) seemed closest to her 
husband and fellow exhibitor, Henry 
Mundy, and both had an affinity 
with Roger Hilton. 

The strength and decisiveness of 
these pictures prepare us for the rest 
of this exhibition, which is devoted to 
Ayres’s remarkable recent work. 
Among (he earliest are “Hinba" and 
"Cdelus" made in 1978. These large 
paintings we notable for a delicate, 
ethereal quality perhaps surprising 
because the canvas in both works 
bears an immense load of pigment: 
so much so that "Hinba” in particu- 
lar con almost be, viewed as an ob- 
ject which is not quite a picture, but 
perhaps something cast or moulded. 
Ip it the paint looks organic, sinking 
to a great ruck, running along the 
bottom edge of the canvas. The pic- 
ture, has two sorts of depth. One is 
the physical depth created by the 
actual piling up of paint. But the 
colours ate so radiant, the surface sq 
broken, the few defined marks so 
suggestive that the perspectives of 
sunsets and landscapes come to 
mind; 1 it is impossible, pot to see 
Ayres's affinity with Monet’s hay- 
stacks, with certain sunlit interiors by 
Bonnard, and even,; looking further 
back, with Turner. ■ 

But if in "Flow not . so fpst ye 
fountains” arid “Bridge of Dreams”, 
the cascading effects , arid the titles 
iliemselVeg are reminiscent of pas- 
sages of Impressionist paintings, those 
works . are none the less abstract 
and highly: structured. In the fir?t, 


the violet line to the right, the 
looped marks to the left and the blue 
eye of the centre hold the wonderful 
display of chroma in place. Both 
paintings are remarkably centralized 
compositions and this may explain 
Ayres's success with tondos like the 
lovely "Ah mine heart". 

In slightly earlier works, like "Hin- 
ba”,. line scarcely exists. We have no 
sense of marks being put by a brush, 
but rather (as Timothy Hilton sug- 

{ jests in his introduction to the catfl- 
ogue) of something being "elicited 
from the depth of pigment. But Ijj 
the tondos, the drawings, the smaH 
painting “Mona" ana the large 
‘‘Ariadne on Naxos” a number ol 
shapes recur - empty and full triang- 
les, crosses, lozenges and wave-like 
series of loops - which have some 
affinity with Howard Hodgkin’s lan- 
guage of forms. "Mona", where they 
are employed in a relatively imper- 
sonal way, seems like a beftUhW* 
tribute to Hodgkin, a contemporaiy 
of Ayres at Camberwell and her col- 
league at Corsham. These. shapes are 
also displayed in her oil and charcoal 
works on paper. All, particularly 
“Vendeval", are full- of beauty. 
Areas of thinned pigment are drawn 
over with a strong ragged line. 

• "Ariadne oh Naxos' owes much to 

these drawings. .It is the fines 1 ai ]“ 
most difficult picture jn. the exhibit- 
ion, . an immensely complicated 
work, full of detail. There are areas 
of small patterning, powerful shapes . 
. (some painted quite neutrally, 
others lyrically) and dragged lines 
: colour which seem to float above 
the surface of the painting. »' l°°! cs 
wild and challenging, so that. »* 
remarkable coherence comes as * 
revelation. As in so many or Ayres is 
paintings air its elements are hem 
' together by colour and by a notable 
painterly topch. 

Also showing at tlje Museum of Mod- 
em Art, Oxford, is an exhibition or 
photographs: by BI|J Brandt. . 
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commentary 


Oratorio profaned 


By Peter Conrad 


which fells Samson, glows prophet- the temple) where he cnmiimes, 
ically. as it radioactive ; Dalila. on obeying the dictates of oratorio, to 
the contrary, serves as the priestess pray. His toppling of the pillars is 


of a greedy idol who demands car- oratorio's condemnation of its has- 
nal tribute, who is most nronerlv tardized and trnnni nfknrinu. nm>ra: 


Cruising 

By Hermione Lee 


Samson el Dalila nal tribute, who is most properly tardized and trunnt offspring, opera: Way Upstream 

Coven t Garden worshipped - as in the Bacchanal - Samson demolishes an opera house. Stephen Joseph Theatre 

■ by orgies, and whose hymns are No wonder the Paris Op£ra, sensing Sc irhcmueh 

. . . _ drinking songs. By stressing this Samson’s affront in its palatial lux- ■ — ■ - - 

The last production ot sainson et theological rivalry, the director, Elijah urv, refused the work until fifteen . , -. 

Dalila f saw, a year ago in San Moshinsky, can' make sense of the years after its premitre in Weimar. JJ) C s,a S? c , t>f ‘‘ ,c “ L pP^ n 
Francisco, found in the Victorian opera's much-critized reversions io i„ vi-ke™ r„v«*ni r.-mlen Theatre iii ihc Round has been filled 
painter Alma-Tadema a scenic oratorio, for. rather than bemg » J"^?" V^ho \hu « ' S w, |l* Wi,u 7 ,n '* bun '- " 

equivalent to the music of Saint- fault, this dissatisfaction with the op- ‘‘ no .,S r Wealkm of u:, - m cr r l, ^ r wh | ch , K ‘ W V* C 

Site - sensuality chilled by an eratte form is at the centre of the ™ ««" 0 ,h f Pl»«. Ihe 

academic classicism; the cool mar- work’s meanine Onera is oratorio " e s a , ,0 J e 7 ,c solld, . t y 10 h,s audience s delight at this is multi- 

morealizing of flesh. Covent Garden's profaned, a ritf ‘prostituted to make (S??h^ii£ ^ moTt' ^ en 1,1 ■ ^ bc B in VS moV< i 

fine new production also has a nictor- an entertainment Samson, rebuking ' n h A u ‘ he (,lS elcctronic f i . ,y °P cra,cd .. 
ial inspiration, but a very different th c Hebrews or reproaching himseff J JSR f noves 0,1 8 antr,es * ■ complicated 


Scarborough 

Thc static of die Stephen Joseph 
Theatre in thc Round has been filled 
with water ;md in ii sit" a hunt, a 
cabin cruiser on which the whole 


Garden's profaned, a rite prostituted to make Kh ihe vn^ I L L Z?nt' ^ "? en Ml - ^V nt moVc 

a nictor- Sn entertainment Samson, rebuking ,^7n (,ls elcctromc f i . , > r operated and 

dine rent lh c Hebrews or reproaching himseff S J( JR !™ ves 0,1 8 antr,es - a implicated 


ial inspiration, but a very dine rent th c Hebrews or reproaching himseff Yr.lk loil, i ■ 0,1 S anmes ' ■ 

one. The designer is Sidney Nolan, as he labours at the mill, remains n ^hU o fre ^ Thc S loars out b T CSS vc 7, ni;ina S cd >' 

who locates thc work not. like Nico- character of oratorio; Dalila. luring Sh?m SK nronheev fhe hndv and CVCr ? T- C (rdnmng 

las Joel and Douglas Schmidt in San him away from his exalted mission, o £h S f 111 * T er ( f' n,J P es > ,s £ rec ‘ L,d Wlth , | 

Francisco, in a lush tropic zone but is the evil genius of opera. His voice SSun S Stt I deserved enthusiasm ft seems nt I 

in a parched and reddened desert, inveighs, accuses and prophesies. ihai fi , rs ‘ tllou6 l 1 A ^ kb ? urn s 

Tlic Californian production aimed rousing the pusillanimous chorus to p Hy ’ ^V-sixth. ,s going to 

for a realism as minutely researched action and conducting its rebellion: Xf m bS n her nrm -me nmier' p ] casc a ‘ , 1 dw '\~ m J asl 1 1 l h ‘ l1 sn r r ' 

and as fussily furnished as Alma- her voice is opcraticaffv employed to ^ «.cmsi s P wfr °u a ’ mfdr,a >1 ^ ^ w ^\ H f c Ar , c 

Tadcnia’s; _ at Covent. Garden the allure and seduce. t JK fe* 


for a realism as minutely researched action and conducting its rebellion: |,CaSC m Tu, Z 

and as fussily furnished as Alma- her voice is opcraticaffv employed to t , 0f k b e „J “.^2 ^ « l0 ^si s P wfr a ’ mfdr,a ft wa *[ H f c ar , c 

Tadcnia’s; at Covent Garden the allure and seduce. “j' 5 , S i^ ^e standard Ayckbourn couples set- 

work 15 jolted from the nineteenth rather than love, and when he sub- lm g off on their seven-dny cruise, a 

ceniurv into the twentieth und inter- Evcn in the ' r love duel ’ thcil ! v0 ? al P 1115 t0 D . a ! ,la he ases - ! he y ield ' flouting Bedroom Farce, up the Riv- 
nreted^ mvthicallv or mvsticallv - idioms ore contradictory. Dalila in- mg repetitions of “Je t oime’ , an cr Orb: bossy Keith und his dissatis- 

Snmson is a craggy tribal totem sinuates and flatters in the volup- almost feminine croon, which au- (led. decorative wife June, nice wet 


hawed from the 


craggy in 
e rock of 


the desert! tuousness of “Mon coeur s’ouvre k ta rally evinces Samson’s “faiblesse”. 


inH nalilfl a tioprkh nrrh«*rvne n voix”, while Samson recapitulates his upouscu IU MIC non auu LfcuiLUhc 
temotress hoSseTbv ^Nolan fn^ our- sacred calling in the rough square vlckers. the Dalila of Shirley Ver- 
LKrhour ^f^rverse dSi « phrases of “WaCI renalt I'espdr- rett, slinky, witty and brazen-voiced, 

p rtwu p . ance!” Vocal unison with her, when rightly belongs to a different musical 

The opera, in this presentation, is he is cajoled into singing a refrain to world - to opera, for Verrett (with 
a contest less between the sexes than her aria and admitting that he loves the expert aid of Colin Davis, who 
between alternative deities. Samson her. is his undoing, and his punish- lingers over the lazy sensuality of her 
invokes a wrathful God who is con- mem in the next act is to be dragged appeals to Samson in the first act) 


iured out of His invisibility 
Nolan's gauzes, where His 1 


along to a lewd nnd frivolous per- 
formance of an opera (the revelry in 


portray 
.men tn 


A meeting place of arts 


The Cat and the Moon 
Cottesloe Theatre 


— - ■ ■ and d£cor are satisfying in them- 

n , ... ' , selves, equal elements with the verse 

By Katharine Worth and the actors, as in Yeats’s iniagin- 

• — — ing: these plays were to be ’the 

The King or the Great Clock Tower meeting place of all the arts”. 

The Cat and the Moon The Cal and the Moon (first per- 

Cottesloe Theatre formed 81 thc T i^ tre in 

^ uucsioe ineaire ] 9 31 ) is the curtain-raiser. This most 

accessible, human and endearing of 
A curtained stage upon a stage, Yeats’s dance plays is given an in- 
three figures silhouetted behind the teresting push away from the home- 
gauze, music of harp and clarinet ly, folk-lake quality it often has in 
and the curtains drawn back to the performance to a rather more hard- 
magicnl opening song of The Cat and edged and formal effect. Partly this 
the Moon, “The cat went here nnd is the result of having the three 
tnere/And the moon spun round like Musicians in evening dress, looking 
8 t0 P"- At last Yeats has arrived at as if cn route for the Royal Festival 
the National Theatre. Hall. Harpist and cellist (who play 

It k a nsrfnrmon/'n with great discretion and panache), 

whirh mi!i orm P£r forn J anc ®» are a t home; but some difficulties 
with the *3 have bcen created for the narrator- 

end U |h1f ^ ^ "JjlI vJlr! Musician: especially in the closing 

ihn., ‘ b f •, .y. e ¥_ s seauence when the lame man re- 


>ctitions ot Je t dime , an cr ori>: bossy Keith nnd his dissatis- 
feminine croon, which au- fjed. decorative wife June, nice wet 
vinccs Samson’s “faiblesse”. Alistair and good-natured Emma. 
Opposed to the stern and bellicose They arc contrasted, along familiar 
Vickers, the Dalila of Shirley Ver- |j nC s. as the users and the used, the 
rett. slinky, witty and brazen-voiced, temperamental and thc passive, the 
rightly belongs to a different musical fossv and the easy-going. Middle-- 
- to opera, for Verrett (with class marital dissent from the two 

)ert aid of Colin Davis, who cabins rends the peaceful night air 

over the lazy sensuality of her (“| want someone who respects me 
i to Samson in the first act) as a woman!"), nautical innuendoes 

s a temptress nearer to Car- run riot and there are hilarious 

tan to Kundry. muck-ups (no one knows about boats 

except Keith, who’s read it up in a 
book so as to be skipperj - a mis- 
managed docking, a near-fatal en- 
counter with a pleasure-steamer. 

But the man in the programme, 
with its significant names (Pauper 
j. Lock. Armageddon Bridge) hns 


By Katharine Worth StSMS 

— - - mg. these plays were to be tne two men are managing partners of a 

factory which makes novelty goods, 
and which is threatened by a strike. I 
Bossy Keith, thc dominant partner, 
takes a hardline anti-Union stand, 
wet Alistair sits on the fence, and 
news of the revolution arrives every 
day from Keith’s spy. Mrs Hntfiald 
(a splendid comic turn by Susan 
Uebel). While Keith goes off to re- 
assert himself as the firm’s skipper, 
Alistair runs the boat aground, nnd 
• it’s rescued by a tough, virile stran- 
ger, who takes over Keith's wife and 
1 thc boat and even the language (his 
. re-naming of the boat and Its crew is 
' the play's most cunning joke). He is 1 
! followed on board by. his rich, sexy, 

■ . decadent girlfriend. The 1 new couple, 

■ ' Vince and Fleur, a self-described 
adventurer and "victim of the sys- 

" tern", and an aristocratic playgirl, get 

cnee "barely ’ seoaraTed^from “e«h h,m th ?‘ be k r^sed’;. The brisk- rid of Keith and turn the boat into a 

other and all nnd2? th» mmi im?. nCSS of the volce P ro ^® d f or . ? he "pirate ship" and torture-chamber. 

S?,l te >* impression made ™ A comm, d„im bv Nmlm Com- Tl.ough.the aud.ence 

b y tne masked actors would be ail Himinkhino th e y oentlv 8 humorous charova for Le Lac des CVgnes - one on laughing, there is nothing good- 

G?tti lr i ang ^ This P roducti °n a* ‘he SSancJ 8 of^the* fo erchange be- of over 350 lots In a safe of ballet, humoured about this part of the 

Theatre achieves the right Kien sSnt a nd Beaaar. 8 theatre and music-hall material at play. It’s n simple, brutal fantasy 

*gree of artful simplicity. tw ?* D 5,8,01 ao . ; egg A Sotheby's on October 29. about the ease utflh which fascists, or 

Harrison Birtwhtcnp’e fnl- However, this is no rnore than a r . . anarchists, or extremists, can take 

l_.. B Oinwnisne S music IOl- n f roionnillnn TilP nnd ; i . ” ' lL. i-1' nhnU-Hitt Rnnlich mlrlil 



Harrvmn • »«t However, this is no more than a 

m Z C JZ shade of reservation. The Cat and 

lirilv H<ino ?*5r n m!S!r! the Moon is spoken arid sung with 

hpin^a • ios to its own dramatic claritv and the “Kyogen” 

ing^chim'o]* n ’i aS j* n (Yeats's word for it) moves to a 
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New Oxford books: 

Philosophy 
and Art 

Moral Philosophy 

D.D. Raphael 

Professor Raphael's purpose Is to 
introduce moral philosophy to 
those with tittle or no acquaintance 
with the subject. He explains and 
discusses utilitarianism, 
naturalism, and rationalism, 
and stresses that far from being an 
esoteric subject, moral philosophy 
has a bearing on practical 
problems experienced by those 
concerned with lew, government, 
and social service. C5.95 
paperback £2.50 OPUS 

Aristotle the 
Philosopher 

J.L. Ackrill 

The aim of this book Is to convey 
to the non-specialist the force 
and excitement of Aristotle's 
philosophical Investigations, and 
to show why contemporary 
philosophers still drawlrom him, 
and return to him. A picture 
emerges of a lucid, lively, subtle, 
tough-minded thinker of 
astonishing range and penetration, 
whose ideas can still bathe subject 
of argument, and fromwhom we 
stllihavemuchlolearn. £6.95 
paperback £2.05 OPUS 

Descartes’ 
Conversation with . 
Bur man 

Translated by 
John Cottingham 

In The Conversation with Butman, 
Descartes expresses himself with 
a directnessand Informality which 
are not to be found in hla published 
books or correspondence. Though 
its fmportancelia6 been 
Increasingly recognized In recent 
years. It had never been translated 
Into English before John 
Cottlngham prepared the present 
edition, which Is now made 
available In paperback (or the first 
time. £10 paperback £3.95 
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classes - based to a large extent on 
the dislikeable assumption that 
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... (ers uneasily between its despondent 
4.' ■ . ; political theme and the kind of jokes 

• : Ayckbourn can now (presumably) 

repeated on write in his sleep. The. boat is 
’ wonderful, though. 


Sebastiano 
del Piombo 

Michael Hirst 

This book, the first detailed 
assessment In English, otters a 
new assessment of Sebastiano del 
Piombo as a portrait painter and 
an appreciation of his neglected 
late paintings. Theauthor has 
followed the painter's career . 
through all Its stages, and provides i 
a detailed aludyof hlsworka and a . 
re-examination ol hla letters', 
Illustrated £35 

European Drawings 
1375-1825 

Compiled by 
Cara D. Denison 
and Helen 0. Mules 

The coll action of European 
drawings In the Plerpont Morgan 
Library In New York la one of the 
most extensive In existence and 
includes Italian, German, French, 
Spanish) English. Dutch, and 
Flemish works. Most of the 
drawings have been specially 
phot ogre phed for this book. 
Illustrated £35 
Plerpont Morgan Library 
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Elias Canetti: the forms of power 

By Idris Parry 


Twenty years ago I rend ESIiiis. Can- 
etli's novel Auto Ja Fe: "Translated 
from (lie German under I he personal 
supervision of the author by C. V. 
Wedgwood". I wanted to know the 
German title, so I asked some of our 
most eminent scholars. Nobody 
knew. Was the German version 
available? Nobody could tell me. 
Why was a man with a name like 
CaneEri in writing German? This was a 
mystery to everyone. The title is Die 
BtentUing. After more legwork than 
Philip Marlowe ever got through. I 
found a copy in the lending library at 
the International Book Club in [lie 
Adclphi. 'rhey must hnvc been moved 
hy ntv pitiful enthusiasm: they took the 
novel from their shelves and sold it to 
me. 

Since then I’ve learned that Elms 
Canctli was born u Bulgarian, writes 
in German, uml that Ids first lan- 
guage is Spanish. He was horn on 
July 25, 1905 to a family of Sephar- 
dic Jews at Russe, a small town on 


the Danube. Spanish was, of course, 
still the daily language of these de- 
scendants or refugees from Iberian 


persecution. But Vienna was now 
the cultural centre. Canetti recalls in 
his autobiography how his parents 
conversed in German when they did 
not want him to understand. This 
"secret language" fascinated him. In 
a way, ii has remained his own sec- 
ret language, a particular sphere of 


expression to be kept pure and iso- 
lated against the Spanish background 
of family and (he English of London 


life after his second' removal there, 
in 1939. 

The parents and (heir three little 
boys first came to England -when 


Cunciti was six. They joined rela- 
tives who were running an import 
and export business in Manchester. 
The family's home was in Burton 
Road, Dias bury, and Elias begun the 
serious pursuit of education at a loc- 
al dame-school. So his first residing- 
hooks were English. He might have 
become an English writer. But then 
one morning in 1913 his father col- 
lapsed and died at breakfast. The 
boys weie taken luck to Vienna by 
their mother. This was to be the 
centre of his activities from 1913 
until the arrival of Nazis forced him 
to Paris in 1938. He attended school 
in Zurich and at Frankfurt nm Main. 
After studies ut the University of 
Vicnnu lie gained u doctorate in 
chemistry. From Paris he had to 
move on in 1939 to London, svhcrc 
he stilt has a flat in Hnmpstcnd. Ilis 
first wife, Veza, died in 1963. He has 
also made n home in Zurich with his 
second wife, Hera, and their daugh- 
ter, Johanna, his first and only child, 
bom when he was 67. He Inis been 
awarded the Order of Merit of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and 
the Buchner Prize. In 1975. the Uni- 
versity of Manchester gave him an 
honorary D.Litt. 

Die Bleu dung (1935) was his first 
book, and so far it's the only novel 
he has published. The idea came to 
hint in 1927, the year when (he is 
careful to emphasize) the Palace of 
Justice in Vienna went up in flames, 
destroyed by the mob. He had 
already taken a fimi resolution to 
dedicate his life to a study of crowds 
and their behaviour. "I was as if 
possessed by this thought; nothing 
could drive it oul of my head. I held 
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fast to it. with cunning mid tenacity, 
in the face of opposition from all 
who expected other things of me." 

After his move to London, Canetti 
.settled to a long factual study of the 
crowd in history and mythology. In 
the resulting book. Musse und Macht 
(I960), he works his way with many 
scholarly references through all the 
recognized crowd symbols - corn, 
trees, rain, wind, sand, the sea - and 
concludes that the strongest and old- 
est symbol for the crowd is fire. 

The destructive fires of history and 
the rituui fires of mythology seems to 
come together in Die Blendtmg. The 
main churacter, Peter Kien, is a sino- 
logist who lives only for his books. 
"The best definition of home is 
library." He is haunted by fear of 
flame, the invading passion. He seals 
himself in his attic library for de- 
fence. Kien is one of four superb 
figures of fear in this novel. The lust 
is Pfaff, the red-haired porter at 
Kien's block of flats. Pfaff lias (he 
violence of stupidity, the vehemence 
as well ns the colour of flame. His 
fists bristle with red hairs and are 
hard enough to drive nails into the 
cross. Kien has no defence against 
this vulgar power. He sets fire to 
himself and fris library, he returns to 
the mass. 

In Masse und Macht Canetti refers 
to the fire dance of the Navajo Indi- 
ans, as an illustration of the human 
urge to become fire. In Kien's fate 
we sense both a timeless human de- 
clension into death and a contempor- 
ary reference to individuality lost in 
the forest of flags and figures at 
Nuremberg, that ordered system of 
savagery. Canetti has acknowledged 
a debt to Gogol for free invention 
and to Stendhal for precision. Die 
Blendung was a sustained rage of 
invention, a fantasy which seems 


beyond reality yet is rooted in real- 
ity, exact, terrifying, very much like 
life. By contrast Masse und Macht , 
which became available in English as 


Crowds and Power in 1962, Is a con- 
siderable work of sociology and 
anthropology. Canetti describes 
learnedly and at length the myste- 
rious impulses of crowds, the differ- 
ence in character between mobs, the 
tensions that rule in social situations. 
At the centre is pressure on the 


individual, the stubborn lonely com- 
ponent. These are the facts which, in 
the novel, were the basis for a mon- 
strous fairy-tale. 

The early 196Us saw the beginnings 
of public recognition. Technically, 
the most important event was Canet- 
ti's connection with the Munich pub- 
lishing house of Carl Manser. This 
began with their reissue of Die Blen- 
d it ng in 1963 and continued with an 
edition of his ploys ( Hochzeii, 
Komddie tier F.itefkeit, Die Befrist- 
eten) in 1964. They continue as his 
publishers. In the intervening years 
they have brought out a number of 
shorter books by him and, more re- 
cently, two large and important 
volumes of autobiography. 

Among the shorter books are col- 
lections of notes and aphorisms 
which Canetti started as a daily disci- 
pline in 1942. These notes blend into 
another work. Die Stimmen von 
Marrakesch (1967), one of the 
strangest und most personal travel 
books ever written. The English 
translation. The Voices of Marrakesh 
(1978), includes chapters with head- 
ings like “The cries of the blind", 
“The marabout’s saliva" and “The 
donkey's concupiscence". But 
perhaps the most important, and cer- 
tainly the most exciting, of these 
shorter works is Der anaere Prozess 
(1969). It is supposed to be a study 
of Kafka's letters to Felice Bauer, 
but this is a pretext for Canetti to 
talk with knowledge and understand- 
ing about his much admired Kafka, 
whom he calls the only Chinese poet 
produced by the West: Chinese be- 
cause of his interest in small things, 
his projection of his own situation 
into the humanly insignificant, the 
insect, the animal, the burrowing 
mole. How paradoxical it seems 
when Canetti asserts that Kafka is 
the greasiest expert on power. All 
those grovelling heroes! Their expert- 
ise consists entirely in their ability 
to give way. In a book of notes, 
Canetti quotes from another of his 
admired authors, the Swiss Robert 
Walser: “I can breathe only in the 
lower regions.” The humility and 
modesty of Canetti is a philosophical 

E osition as well as a personal attri- 
ute. It is the perfect place for the 
observation of power. Der andere 


Prozess has been translated into Eng- 
lish by Christopher Middleton as Kaf- 
ka's Other Trial (1974). 


In 1977 Carl Hanscr published Die 

? erettete Ziittge, ihe first volume of 
.'aneui’s autobiography (published 
in America as The Tongue Set Free). 


It takes his story up to 1921. The 
second volume, Die Fackel im Ohr, 
which covers the next decade, came 
out in 1980. Each is a big book, in 
the region of 400 pages. It is already 
clear that we are receiving, in instal- 
ments, a classic of German litera- 
ture. In n way, this work challenges 
the domination of fiction by making 
a real life into what appears to be a 
work of fiction. The events of his life 
arc of great interest in themselves: 
his childhood in Bulgaria, the years 
in Manchester, school in Switzer- 
land, the contacts in Vienna in the 
1920s with famous figures like Karl 
Kraus. This life seems like a work of 
fiction partly because details recalled 
from (lie past are so particular and 
so profuse that the rational mind 
cannot believe the memory capable 
of such accurate retention. When a 
man sets out to talk about himself, 
we expect him to talk about history, 
his own history. But in German the 
word for history, “Geschichte", can 
also mean an invented story, a work 
of fiction, sometimes called a lie. 
There is a quiet revolution in Canet- 
ti 's method of autobiography. He 
dissolves literary categories. Like 
Goethe, he is concerned in all his 
works with fragments of n great con- 
fession . The intricate surface of these 
books about himself is the work of a 
master who has integrated his past ia 
his present. Where else can it be? He 
structures his pages with detail in a way 
that is as unreal and as true in ultimate 
effect as paint applied stroke by stroke 
to canvas. Canetti is not merely telling 
us what he remembers, he is telling us 
what he knows. 

All Canetti 's work gives form lo 
observations on power. It is to be 
hoped that this modest writer will be 

S anted time and energy to continue 
e wonderful story ofliis life, right 
to the moment in Stockholm when 
he will find it hard to forget he is 
famous. But that experience too will 
no doubt be observed, accurately, 
from the lower regions. 


Eschew self-deception, little dove 



By Julie Curtis 


The Cherry Orchard 
BBC TV 


Chekhov told Stanislavsky that his 
play was "not a drama, but a com- 
edy, in parts a farce"; the latter 
reported that it was a tragedy, and 
first staged it In 1904 as a laipent for 
a' vanishing age. Trevor Griffiths's 
version, originally seen at the. Not- 
tingham • Playhouse, attempts to 
harmonize the ambivalences of The 
Cherry Orchard by emphasizing a 
quite different aspect: the strength! of 
Trofimov's revolutionary ^message 
that happiness and sbejat justice can 
be attained through work. 

Griffiths's alterations and mod- 
ifications to the text raise more prdb- 
lems than : they solve. While 
Chekhov’s Trofimov is an eternal 
student because he is an ineffectual 
idealist incapable of practical action, 
Anton Lesser gives us a sturdy and 
confident orator (of oddly Hitlerian 
stanip), persecuted by the .author- 
ities. Why then has he spent a whole 
sumfntf Idling with the decaying 
,bqurgeojsie? David Rintoul’p Yasha 
presents ;V nnother ■ transformation,- 




actually achieving the Parisian ele- 
gance to which Chekhov's comic 
character only aspires. Scorning 
work, he massages ’ Ranevskaya’s 
shoulders in front of the family, not 
a part of the duties of a manservant 
in most Russian families. Why did he 
ever leave Paris, or bother with the 
maid-servant (whose pregnancy in 
this version is as unexpected an addi- 
tion as the melodramatic death of 
Firs)?- 

‘ In Chekhov, .Kanevskaya reveals 


character of volatile emotions cap- 
able of arousing different kinds of 
love. Judi Dench seems too strong 
for the role, exuding an erotic power 
which embraces almost all the males 
in the. cast; and she can’t resist even 
one telegram. The lower classes ex- 
press (nem selves in sometimes 
uncertain Scottish accents; Bill Pater- 
son as Lopakhlrr, the peasant who 
makes good and buys the estate, 
does not avoid a touch of .Billy Con- 
nolly, although his . performance, 
together with that of Paul Curran as 
Firs, is one or the brighter aspects of 
the production. Leis convincing is 
Timothy . , Spall offering ; ' a slow- 
niptipn impersonation of Mike Yar- 
wood as the “dozen ! disasters' a day" 
n J ifln,Epikhod.ov, 1 


Richard Eyre's production is sta- 
tic, the camera-angles often monoton- 
ous. In Act 2 the emphatically u n ' 
realistic garden is a bleak landscap® 
of hillocks with sparse grass, fro® 
which the passing drunk emerges » 
though from outer space. Two tele- 
graph poles and an improbable icon 
on a pole are poor substitutes to' 
cherry trees. The actors stumble over 
the stilted text, based on a b tcr “ 
translation by Helen Rappaport. caij- 
ing each other “little dove” and gol- 
den' one" with scant conviction. 
Gayey returns from town with wn*J 
sound like “herrings in kirseh" (wM 
the Russian actually means Is ‘ to 3 ® 
Kerch" - “Black Sea herrings £ 
they appear in Ronald Hi n 8 le V. s 
accurate and speakable translation)! 
and Trofimov rails to cheer R flne 'v 
kaya with his injunction "Be .easy 
now. Eschew self-deception,” 
Chekhovian atmosphere and moo° 
- nastroenle - are sacrificed along 
with any hint Of. comedy, and toe 
political message seems both cruoe 
and confused. It all confirms Bert® 
Wooster's gloomy recollections oi 
Russian plays which l» st two , hol !fi r ] 
“the sort of thing where the oj 
home is being sold up and P®°P ii 
stand around saying how sad it 111 


Commentary continues on page 
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Seventeenth- 
Century Drama 

Sir. - Blair Worden, in his review 
of Love in ITs Extasie (October 2). 
saw that "we all know" that the 
English Civil War closed the play- 
houses. It is unfortunate that the 
m yih that the curtain fell on English 
drama in 1642 because of an Act of 
Parliament and did not rise again 
until 1660 when that Act was repudi- 
ated dies so hard. Leslie Hotson's 
The Commonwealth and Restoration 
State 0928) and Alfred Harbage’s 
Cavalier Drama (1936) should have 
taught us better, and. in fact, current 
scholarship, such as the Revels His- 
tory of Drama in English und several 
editions of plays both completed and 
in progress will eventually permit us 
to redraw our map of the history of 
English drama in the seventeenth 
century. As with so many things that 
"we all know", we know them be- 
cause of a lack of evidence and a 
lack of curiosity. 

However, later in his review Blair 
Worden is in danger of creating a 
new something “we all know". He 
supposes that William Wilson, the 
printer of Love in It's Extasie, and 
Gabrieli Bedell, Thomas Collins, and 
Mercy Meighen, the publishers of 
the work, formed some sort of 
“group of royalist publicists", and 
that tnls group included the printers 
Richard Royston and Humphrey 
Moseley. Now, aside from the fact 
that Richard Royston was the only 
member of this supposed “group" 
who regularly got into trouble with 
Ihe authorities (John Milton was 
once given authority to seek him out 
and arrest him), and that Moseley 
was mainly busy buying up the 
copyrights to the* complete plays of 
lonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
other dramatists (see, for instance, 
his entries in the Stationers’ Register 
for March 4, 1646/7, February 22, 
1647/8, April 12. 1652. November 
20, 1658, and June 29, 1660), it is 
important to assert that neither 
Royston nor Moseley was a. printer. 
In fact, of all the stationers men- 
tioned in the supposed “group", only 
Wilson had been apprenticed nnd 
Treed as a printer (see D. F. McKen- 
nes Stationers’ Company Appren- 
tices 1605-1640, 1961) and the others 
never primed a single book in their 
whole careers. Thus, the “group" 
must have included several more 
pnnters, or, much more likely, did 
not exist at all. ■ 

WILLIAM P. WILLIAMS. 
Tn.^^pntttneni of English, Northern 
Olinois University, DeKalb, Illinois 
not 15. 


‘Les Dames 
aux Camelias’ 

Sir, - It is sad to see the repetition 
ot the usual lurid legends ana hoary 
errors concerning Marie Duplessis 
m Patrick O’Connor’s review of 
Madame Issartel’s recent book Les 
"nmer attx Camdlias (October 9). 
Die true facts revealed 1 by the 
contemporary sources and manu- 
^dpts (many completely unknown 
until now) which I have been work- 
ing on for a considerable period 
towards • a definitive illustrated 
aocumentary study of Marie Duples- 
f!** fife and the works inspired by it 
. land almost none of which appear to 
nave been consulted by Madame 
joartcl) are so veiy much more in- 
teresting and valuable. . Ville- 
messam s whole account of Marie 
Duplessis’s life,- like the recent 
!S r n T Bolognini film starring 
isaoeiie Huppert, is a tissue of errors 
end inventions from start to finish. 

: - Jrtwmion just a few of the 
, PpintS-, raised by Mr O'Connor’s re- 
.. view; 

: ■„ilw ar t Du P l essis was never a prosti- 
‘««e, she was a courtesan. 

•: lu^uoplan, referred to, inaccurate- 
• ■ admiL j O'Connor as her first 
not find her eating fried 
Podt-Neuf when he 
i- y. fi c t there nor did he pick her up 


in his carriage. Roqueplan's account, 
in addition, was completely factual 
nnd not a legend as slated hy Mr 
O'Connor. 

Marie Duplessis's liaison with Pcrre- 
gaux lasted lor a number of years Hnd 
was not confined to the end of her life. 

Dumas pire certainly did not per- 
suade Dumas to leave Marie Duplessis 
and Mr O’Connor's suggestion m this 
context that she might have had syphilis 
is completely untrue, as he would have 
realized if he had taken the trouble to 
read her doctors' prescriptions which 
do, in fact, exist. 

Mr O'Connor's references to “the 
small candle-lit rooms of the 1840s" and 
Marguerite's “modest" apartment arc 
also distinctly bizarre. The flat in ques- 
tion was extremely large (I know it well 
and have done measured drawings of 
it), and filled with a mass of possessions 
so luxurious and costly that the whole 
of Paris flocked to view it after the 
occupant's death and the sale of the 
contents lasted for four days. 

ELSPETH A. EVANS. 

54 Ormeley Road, London SW12. 


Information on 
Death Certificates 

Sir, - I am very puzzled by the last 
paragraph of Peter Stead's review ot 
Douglas Phillips's Sir Lewis Morris 
(September 18) in which he states 
“that when Laay Morris died in 1927 
she was still a shadowy figure and 
that when one daughter died in 1956 
her death certificate recorded her 
father's occupation as ‘unknown'", 
since death entries or death certifi- 
cates - I have obtained and ex- 
amined quite a number during family 
searches - do not call for or give the 
parents' names let alone Iris or her 
occupation. Birth entries, as you 
know, give the mother's maiden 
name as well as the father's name, 
and marriage entries the father's 
name and occupation, but I have 
never met any such useful genealo- 
gical information in a death entry. 

RAYMOND SMITH. 

30 South Street, Eastbourne, East 
Sussex BN21 4XB. 


‘Labyrinths’ 

Sir, - Unintentionally C. B. Cos- 
grove has helped my case by showing 
(Letters, October 9) that the Pen- 
guin version of Borges is no more 
titan a literal transcript of the Span- 
ish text. This Is a practice that 
Borges himself has explicitly decried 
(Borges on Writing, 1974). He has 


Misprints in 
Books 

Sir. -- Recently, both in the notion- 
al press and in your own columns, 
reviewers have complained of mis- 
prints in books and have blamed the 
author or editor for “careless proof- 
reading". Reviews of the latest DNB 
volume are a cHse in point. Whereas 
blaming the author may be justified 
in some cases, I think that a wider 
issue is involved here, namely the 
alarming deterioration in standards 
of British book production, once the 
envy of the world. • 

Any author who has seen one of 
his books through the press in the 
past five years will know whnt I 
mean. It is obvious from our daily 
papers that standards of type-selling 
nave been allowed to fall, and (his is 
spreading to books, where much 
more time is available for Ihe avoi- 
dance of errors. I will nut embroil 
you in an argument with the NGA 
over where responsibility lies, but it 
seems to me that the recent tech- 
nological "advances" in type-setting 
have a lot to answer for. Compute- 
rized setting (and comparable sys- 
tems) may be quicker nnd may make 
storage easier and cheaper, but its 
proneness to error is disastrous. 
Whether this is caused by an inhe- 
rent fault in the system, poor operat- 
ing, lack ot staff to do the correcting 
or lack of training in the new 
methods, I cannot say (though 1 can 
guess). 

It is rare these days for an author 
to receive proofs botn at galley stage 


:i!l again, wasting time and cffnrt. If 
one receives only page -proofs, these 
tire often full of misprints and there 
is no method whcrchy un author cun 
ensure that his corrections are done 
nor docs he get n chance lo cheek on 
(he new errors which nowadays in- 
evitably accompany correcting. Once 
upon a time, one could rely ut this 
final stage on a printer's reader to 
ensure as near to IUD per cent 
accuracy as one could wish. Now, 
sadly, this seems to be impossible. 

When one considers the price the 
public is being asked (u pay for 
Kooks, it is surely lime lhai pub- 
lishers got together to try to return 
to the standards of a decade ago. 

MICHAEL KENNEDY. 

3 Moorwood Drive, Sale, Cheshire. 


and at page stage. If he is so fortun- 
ate. he will find, as I have recently 
done, that many of the errors 
marked at galley stage have still not 
been corrected at page stage and a 
few more have probably crept in. 
One is assured “they will be done", 
but one still, for safety, marks them 


Nuclear War 

Sir, - Martin Hlytli. inking one 
step along the discussion of nuclear- 
free zones (which begun with J. R. 
Vincent's review of u hook on Tony 
Bcnn's thoughts), gels ns fur as 
"since that lime [ie, 1945] the coun- 
tries which have run the greatest risk 
of nuclear attack have been those 
which possess nuclear weapons” 
(Letters, September 25). But the 
next step adduces the evidence that 
only those which have not had nuc- 
lear weapons, and none of those 
which have had nuclear weapons, 
have been subjected to conventional 
or nuclear attack. 

From there it seems to follow that 
for any Individual country the pos- 
session of nuclear weapons is advan- 
tageous. Which however is absurd, 
as in a world ot nuclear weapons 
states, nuclear war is more likely in 
some undetermined proportion to 
how many there are. And from that 
it seems to follow that the only thing 


worth going for is general and com- 
prehensive disarmament, so that 
then both ni olives und means of 
attack (nuclear and conventional), 
nnd also risks of accident, should be 
reduced. 

This is a slate of affairs unlikely 
ever to he completely achieved, bui 
that it is still the only one worth 
aiming at. both logic and experience 
suggest. 

ELIZABETH YOUNG. 

IUD Bayswatcr Road, London \V2 
3HJ. 


‘Georgiana’ 

Sir,- - Another misleading item in 
Brian Masters's Georgian a, to add to 
that mentioned hv Arthur Culdcr- 
Marsliull (Letters, October 9), is the 
cluini that he has finally removed ail 
room for doubt concerning the legi- 
timacy of her son, tlie sixth Duke nf 
Devonshire. As Mr Cali ler- Marshal! 
points out in The Two Duchesses, 
the canard wns authoritatively anil 
categorically refuted as long ago us 

PIERS QRENDON. 

4B Millington Road, Cambridge 
CBJ 9HP. 


‘Goethe on Art’ 

Sir, - In his review of John Gage's 
Goethe on An (October 2), Idris 
Parry wonders whether Mr Gage 
provides the first English translation 
of an excerpt from Johannes Falk's 
Goethe aus ntlherm persdnlichcn 
Umgange dargesteift. In fact the com- 
plete work was translated by Sarah 
Austin and appeared in her Charac- 
teristics of Goethe (London, 1833). 

D. J. T. BALL. 

39 Gothland Drive, Glasgow G31 
2UE. 


Among this week’s contributors 


Julian Barnes's novel Metroland Paul Fussell’s most recent book is Patrick O'Connor is the editor and 

was published last year. Abroad; British Literary Travelling publisher of A Tribute to Yvonne 

Between the Wars , 1981. rrintemps , 1978. 

J iluan B ECKER is tIro Ruthor of Hit Idris Parry was Professor of Ger- 

PnadJ^MtSihoF Terror Gang Mart, J a Ggllhorn’s most recent man at Manchester University from 
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also, in the same book, said that his 
revision takes the form of changing 
what in first draft “sounds unnatu- 
ral". Nothing is likely to sound more 
unnatural to an English ear than (for 
instance) Mr Irby’s rendering of ‘Mas 
infinitas aldeas" as “the infinite vil- 
lages". The primary meaning Of “in- 
finite" as “exceeding jneasurement" 
is here suppressed and the archaic ; 
meaning, “innumerable", asserted; 
and there is no machinery in the 
immediate context of the Irby ver- 
sion to allow for this to be done 
successfully. That is why I prefer Mr 
di Giovanni’s- translation, “the 
numberless villages". It is as though 
Mr Irby were to render “Sur le plus 
haut des monts s’arr6tem les che-. 
vaux” as "On the highest of the 
mountains the Horses arrest them- 
selves", or “nec venit Inanls rusticus 
saiutator" as "nor does the greeter 
come inane”. This is not how the 
good translator functions. I am sure 
that Messrs Irby and Yates will be 
delighted to have Mr Cosgrove’s 
blessing upon their endeavours. But 
it is a pity Mr Cosgrove does not 
seem to know that the translations of 
Norman Thomas- di Giovanni come 
out under the imprimatur of Borges. 

•-.!• ■ PHILIP HOBfiBAUM. ;• 

Department of English Literature, 
University of Glasgow, Glasgoyv G12 
8QQ. 


R. N. Bewci. is Senior Lecturer in 
the Department of Politics, Universi- 
ty of Hull. 

J. S. Bratton is the author of Wil- 
ton's Music Hall, 1980. 

John Brewer is Professor of Histoiy 
and Literature at Harvard Universi- 
ty, and the author of Party Ideology, 
Popular Politics, 1976. 

Peter Clarke Is the author of Liber- 
als and Social Democrats, 1978. 

Peter Conrad’s books include 
Romantic , Opera dnd Literary Farm, 
1977, and Imagining America, 1980. 

George Craig is Reader in French 
at the University of Sussex. 

Patricia Craig’s critical study, The 
Lady Investigates: Women Detectives 
and Spies in Fiction, a collaboration 
with Mary Cadogan, was published 
earlier this year. 

Marcus , Cunliffe’s books j include 
Chattel Slavery and Wage Slavery, 

1979 . .! ■ 

Robert Donington’s The Rise of 
Opera will be published shortly. 

Richard Ellmann’s recent books in- 
clude Ulysses gn the Liffey, 1972, 
and The Consciousness of Joyce, 
1977; 

D. J. ENriohtIs recqnt collections of 
poertis include A Faust Book, 1,978, ■ 

April FitzLyon Ms writing a biogra- 
phy of the singer Maria Malibran. 


Richard Grenier is film critic of 
Commentary. 


Tanya Harrod has recently com- 
pleted a study of the Arundel 


Petfji Holland’s The Ornament of 
Action: Text and Performance in 
Restoration Comedy was published in 
1979. 


Michael Ignatieff is the author of ■ 
■A Just Measure of Pain: The Petii- 
tentiary In 1 Ihe ’ Industrial ■ Re volution ; 
1978. 

John Kerrigan . is editing 
Shakespeare's sonnets for Penguin and 
The Merchant of Venice for Oxford- 
University Press. 

A. Walton Lrra’s books include The 
Art of Jpmes Joyce, 1961, and Jane 
Austen: A Study of her Artistic De- 
velopment, 1965. . 

1 ' 

Wilfrid Mejllers’s -bricks include 
Bach and the Dance of God, 1981. 

Janet Morgan is tha editor of The 
Backbench Diaries of Richard Cross- - 
man, published earlier this year. 

RicharP Murphy’s Selected Poems 
were published last year. 

David Nokes is a Jecjurer in English 
at King's College, London, 


Printcmps, 1978. 

Idris Parry was Professor of Ger- 
man at Manchester University from 
1963 to 1978. 

Nicholas Philupson is co-cditor, 
with Rosalind Mitch json. of Scorlatui 
In the Age of Improvement, 1970. 

Dilys Powell’s books include The 
Villa Ariadne, 1973. 

Violet Powell’s most recent book is 
Flora Annie Steele: Novelist of India , 
1981. 

Carol Rumens’s mosl recent colicc- 
.tion of poems js Unplayed Music, 
1981. . 

i - - 

T. A.' Shippey is Professor of English 
Language at the University of Leeds. 

Paul SMrrH is Professor of Modem 
History at the University of South- 
ampton. 

Frances Spalding's biography of 
Roger Fry wait published last year. 

Stuart Sutherland is Professor of 
Experimental Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Sussex. 

Anthony Thwaite’s mpst recent col- 
lection of poems is Victorian Voices, 
1980. 

T- - O. Treadwell is a lecturer in 
English at the Roehampton Institute 
of Higher Education. 

Frank Tuohy's collection of stories 
Live Bait was published in 1978. 

Keith Walker is a lecturer in Eng- 
lish, at University .College London. 

.Katharine. Worth’s books include 
The Irish Dratha of Europe: from 
Yepts to Beckett, 1978. 
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Misery and mystery 


Failing relations 



Su;. 1 


By George Craig 

JUI.IAN CI.OAC: 

[.ml and Found 

2Mfij>p. Sucker and Warburg. 

0 436 1X204 I 

The central preoccupation in tin's 
novel is with loss; the organizing 


principle, the memories of u loser. 
The deliberately jumbled chronology 
still allows us to learn within twenty 


pages that Paul Molphcy, polio- 
crippled schoolmaster in a Burgun- 
dian village, has- lost mother [pre- 
sumed killed by German captors), 
father (death on active service), wife 
(desertion), twin daughters (respec- 
tively disaffection and entry into it 
closed religious order); as well as the 
result of his one major venture into 
writing, (he mnnuscnpl novel Signal* 
of a New World. The human Josses 
are briefly, uncmphatically de- 
scribed; the imaginative ones, merely 
mentioned. The disappearance of the 
manuscript, its importance and its 
relation to the other disappearances 
arc continually hinted at, but the 
circumstantial story is made clear 
only much later, and then only to 
hint that it is not (he whole story. 

Minis, remembering, partial disclo- 
sures, unannounced leaps in lime; in 
any novel, however liglit the novel- 
ist s touch, the play of these must set 
up cnigmns, unresolved questions. 
But touch is everything in such a 
case. It is one thine to discover that 
we must wait and watch for (he 
unfolding, quite another to have the 
Tact repeatedly and uncompromising- 
ly thrust at us; nnd that is Julian 
u long's way in Lost and Found. Two 
early examples will serve. At one 


point we fmd his central character 
musing on his misfortunes; "Me 
must n t forget Hey. the parish priest, 
his lung enemy for years. At Hey'* 
sudden, stupid death he’d wept . . . 
tears not spent for mother, father, 
wife or children. ... not even . . . 
for the greatest loss of all. the mis- 
sing Signals of u New World". It will 
be another l5u pages before we can 
begin to understand this or know 
how, and hnw much, it matters. A 
little Inter. another retrospect 
(“When, after their three agonising 
weeks in Paris - ‘our honeymoon’ - 
they had returned to Stc Columbc 
. . allows, almost encourages, ev- 
ery kind of guessing, but Gloag 
again defers for many pages the re- 
solving of the puzzle these words 
create. 

In a novel so firmly centred nit the 
chronicling of its hero’s failures and 
defeats, such mystery- monger mgs are 
more than just so many local irrita- 
tions. Taken together with the sheer 
number of his misfortunes, they 
throw inordinate weight forward on 
to the eventual explanation, and out- 
wards on to the presentation of the 
central figure. For different reasons, 
neither can bear the strain. Not only 
are the puzzles too many and too 

1 >rotmcied, hilt the author, as if 
Hired by his own design, pushes 
beyond clarification of the past and, 
with the “twist in the tail" that re- 
viewers arc honour hound not to 
“give away”, brings into the relative 
hopelessness of the present a helmed 
element of suspense. 

The problem posed by the hero is 
more complicated; it touches, in- 
deed, on everything in the novel, 
There is, first, tne question of 
Frenchness. It may be structurally 
convenient that he should be a 
schoolmaster (everyone will know 


The hard lives 


By Richard Brown 

SEAMUS 1>E FAOITE: 

The More we arc Together 
1 40pp. Poolbeg. £2. 

0 9051b9 36 0 

MAIRTIN O CADUAIN: 

The Read to Brightclty 
1 1 Lpp. Poolbeg. £1.92. 

0 905169 47 6 

JOHN McARDLF.: 

It’s Hnndy When People Don’t Die 
158pp. Poolbeg. £2.20. 

0 905 169 43 3 

VAL MULKERNS: 

An Idle Woman 
144pp. Poolbeg. £2. 

0 905169 34 4 


pelt. A few times more to tell the 
stranger to his face that he’s no 

' good.” 

■ Those who resist the lure of 
emigration to America scratch a hard 
living in Mairtin O Cttdhnin's stories. 
Tliev may. as in “Floodikle”, be up 
before dawn, thigh-deep in the 
spring tide collecting seaweed for 

■ fertilizer, or else they may, like the 
woman m “The Road to Brightcitv”. 
have to wnlk to market bv moonlight 
to sell a little pat of butter nnd a few 
eggs - so few that “she knew the 

. eggs of each and every hen”. In John 
McArdle's “A Growth -of Soipe 
Kind” life is cquully hard - n farmer 
fights to stem the tide of breeding 
■ rabbits rather than go to hospital 
with his cancer. 

Vnl Mulkerns's collection. An Idle 
Woman* differs from all these in (hat 
her settings are more urban, her 
characters decidedly housewifely and 
domestic. Interesting incidents occur 


hint, la* will know everyone). llic 
l rouble is th;>t a primary school- 
teacher in rural France - unlike his 
English equivalent - can't be simply 
a temperament. He is also and al- 
ways a functionary, operating in a 
hardly varying network of necessary 
implication: social, administrative, 
ideological even. Gloag is far too 
knowledgeable to make any of the 
cruder mistakes about France and 
the French, hut his handling is un- 
certain and wayward. It is in fact 
essentially English. We are, in short, 
up against a familiar paradox: an 
author who knows his France takes 
gratuitous risks in order to show how 
well he knows it and ends up by 
revealing that he doesn't know it 
quite well enough. Nowhere is this 
clearer than in dialogue and reported 
speech, where “Frenchness” is obtru- 
sively present, as actual French or ns 
stylized “translation’ 1 ; and not quite 
right (“Elies sont des anges”, said by 
h village woman of the baby (wins). 

And it would need absolute cer- 
tainty of social and cultural placing 
to offset the extreme precariousness 
of the hero's hold on the world. 
What are we to make of a man who, 
without aspiration to or capacity for 
sainthood, humbly accepts n sequ- 
ence of misfortunes which Zola 
would hardly have dared to inflict on 
one of his “degenerates”? The telling 
is, admittedly, far less frenetic. 
Gloag’s writing is deliberate, almost 
ceremonious; human doings arc 
understated, and only the things or 
nature are given richness of detail or 
sensuous charge. But there are too 
many instancings of disaster for even 
that implied contrast to supply a 
satisfactory direction to the novel. 
Nor do the samples of Molphey’s 
own writing (remembered passages 
of the lost manuscript) offer any se- 
rious suggestion of an alternative 
order. What do we learn from its 
opening words: “Today in my village 
the bens rang out for peace over a 
dreamless people. But dreams there 
are . . .”? 

The reticence and the elegiac tone 
of Gloag’s novel cannot wholly keep 
away the suspicion that it is in the 
end the misfortunes that matter: that 
we are reading about something nas- 
ty in the woodshed. 


By Patricia Craig 

VALERIE KERSHAW: 

The Bank Manager’s Wife 
160pp. Duckworth. £7.95. 

I) 7156 1600 5 

Naughtiness carried to the point of 
malignancy is one of Valerie Ker- 
shaw's themes; another is the way in 
which destructive urges can co-exist 
with apparent innocuousness and 
amiability. In her last novel, Rosa, 
the true delinquent was a cheery 
schoolgirl sent to help out witn 
housework at the home of her 
mother’s friend; in The Bank Mana- 
ger's Wife it’s sixty-three-year-old 
Dorie Smith whose way of life is 
threatened by her husband's retire- 
ment plans. What Dorie fears is 
usurpation ; if George , who has 
shown a sudden disturbing interest in 
shopping and cooking arrangements, 
takes over her chores and alters her 
routines, what will be left to fill her 
days? Faced with a possible loss of 
identity, it is all Dorie can do not to 
lose her head. 

Valerie Kershaw goes for cosiness 
of tone rather than eccentricity of 
planner or narrative aplomb, dwell- 
ing on the tedium and safety of the 
Smiths’ domestic habits before begin- 
ning to chart the little disturbances 
that precede the major - climactic - 
one. She makes no attempt to sub- 
vert the reader’s idea of ordinariness 
by transforming the commonplace 
into the quirky, as certain other 
Duckworth authors do; instead, she 
gets her effects by contrasting the 
sinister element in her plot with the 
everyday environment which nur- 
tures it. Actually. Dorie is no more 
satisfactory a culprit than Rosa was; 
she’s simply not peculiar or ill- 
intentioned enough, in spite of the 
author's efforts to suggest an un- 
steodiness, and a suppressed taste for 
devilment in her. There is something 
a little too easy and artless, as well, 
in the way her more robust thoughts 
are always accompanied by an ex- 
clamation mark: ‘‘If George could 
change his routine so could she!” 
True, Dorie does have an overt 


Refusing to join 


Three of these four collections 

- owe a considerable debt to the en- 

couragement given to new Anglo- 
Irish short stories in the Irish Press 
and in recent anthologies like New 
Irish Writing nnd Best Irish Short 
Stories. The fourth is a translation 
from the Gaelic of nine stories by 
Mairtin O Cadliain, who was a 
teacher and campaigner against the 
©foslpn of the Irish culture: of thfc 
Wo^t until his death in 1970. . ; 

; Taken together they - offer some 1 

• . support to the idea that the: Irish 

short story has a characteristic rural 
setting -where the .threatened cultural 
and economic traditions of the folk are 
central to a feeling of natlonaUdentily..' 

• . ' In Seamus dg Faoite's The More we art? 

- '* Together, for example -the old ways die ' 

hard... In -The Old Stock’' an 
i • ■ Older • generation of townspeople 
two .unfairly dtsin- 5 
V‘ ■. «?« boys on some common 
' ;• “wfe theirs, by family tradition’ if hoL 
Pf 1 the newer generation of 
; J^rkine-class “intruders” resists. In 
• nil -title story two more, brothers,’ 
their. traditional cooper* trade on 
: the .decline, slowly decay in them- 
■> : pelves., They aro philosophic! peo- 
Pie With humble aspirations: “A few 
. i more to blow; froth. A’ feW 
'? •. times more totovet d ■ young girl well' 
*’. ; .tpe'.<'glq£s; .-of ; per.; whits- 

lV V‘ 0* - 


when people enter the close demes- 
ne circle - when some gypsy children 
are invited to a birthday party, for 
Christmases. 


example, or at family Christmases, 
or when a young Frenchman visits to 
learn the language. Otherwise things 
may perk up on holiday, ■ as In 
“Away From It AH”. Life is never as 
interesting for the rather silly female 
protagonist of “Open House*’ as it is 
for the crinvjvial couple whose house 
she determines to buy. But. when she 
nidges in;: all the. enchanting guests 
And friendly atmosphere are gone. If 
there is a characteristic Irishness in 
-Val Mulkerns it is her interest in 
adultery ^ as a theme, a thoughtful, 
reticent interest and one posed partly 
though not entirely in relation to 
“Hurnanae Vitae” and birth control. 
This interest is present in McArdle 
too, in his very successful story “The 
Warmth and the Wine", in which n 
faithful husband feels guilty for not 
committing adultery on a trip away 
fwtri.hoitie. 

Most of the stories have, their mo- 
nterits of. lyric and metaphoric vital-, 
itv, but restraint is the main virtue of 
Val Mulkerns’s writing; and there is 
an impressive studied formality to O 
Qadhain’s collection. The stories are 
strongest on details of situation and 
atmosphere;: they .are Qftio realisti- 
cally sparing; in plotting- and Incident; 

I and characters move towards coner- 
; hliiy rtther r“- 1 


By T. O. Treadwell 

MICHAEL CURTIN: 

The Replay 

271pp. Andrg Deutsch. £6.95. 

0 235 97327 3 • 

The eccentricities .of his fellow men 
ore the comic novelist’s stock-in- 
trade, and if the comic novelist is 
Irish, the consequent embarrassment 
of riches must present serious prob- 
lems; the Paddy is a common 
stereotype, and comedy set in Ire- 
land can, and often does, reduce 
itself to the perpetuation of the 
cliche. A standard solution to this 
difficulty is to contrast the familiar 
warm-hearted, drunken irresponsibil- 
ity with the calculating meanness of 
the world outside, and this is the 
tactic 'adopted in The Replay. It 
doesn’t always work, but there , are 
maiiy Irish jokes along the way; and 
velry good some of them are. 

Set in the town of ‘’Mellick” 
(based on Limerick7), the novel’s 
central character is Stanley Cal- 
laghan, a thirty-eight year-old prim- 
ary school teacher with a desirable 
house in the . smartest area and- an 
improbably beautiful and sexy 
American wife. Into this Idyll, like an 
outlaw in a western, bursts the crass 
and foul-mouthed Hetiry Corr, an 
emigrant from Melljck who has made 
good in the United States (in compu- 
ters, significantly), and has now: re- 
turned to his native heath with a 
mission. . 

Henry Con 1 has a grudge. Fifteen 


his side was cheated and, aflame for 
revenge, he challenges Stanley to a 
replay, the teams to be unaltered 
and the stakes to be eleven thousand 
pounds. 

This situation having been set up 
in the first chapter, tne novel, like 
the classic western film, settles down 
to anticipate the shoot-out. We are 
introduced in a leisurely manner to 
the members of Stanley’s boyhood 

S ng, now reassembling to form his 
otbal! side. Most of these spend 
their days quietly in disinterested de- 
votion to porter, but the group also 
includes such specimens as a mil- 
lionaire TV star, a henpecked pop 
ringer, and a furtively-sane resident 
in the local lunatic asylum. The 
chapters devoted to these exotics 
contain some good touches - the TV 
star’s hit private-eye series is about 
to be cancelled, for example, be- 
cause the hero doesn't smoke and 
the. bead of a riant American net- 
work senses the imminence of a pro- 
nicotine backlash, while the pseudo- 
lunatic is periodically smuggled out 
of his asylum by the male nurses 
who a^e then free to visit all the 
pubs in town in search of him, But 
these chapters are related only 
tenuously to the ostensible themes of 
the novel, so that the jokes work at 
the expense of a looseness of struc- 
ture.; 

The novel’s thenies centre around 
theeharaefer of Stanley himself. He 
leads a lonely battle to uphold the 
standards of his boyhood, with tbe 
result that; his pupils learn their 


idiosyncrasy, un enthusiasm for de- 
formed cacti “Weird-o plants” t 
neighbour calls them) which "h 
cultivates in a greenhouse p Ul Z 
with money from her crandmoihet^ 
War Bonds. These odd-lookine ct it 
talcs eventually find their way into a 
witch’s brew which is dished un 
poor unsuspecting George. 

George’s passion for order (he 
lived by the plumbline; anything a 
fraction out of true horrified him”) 
gets a full measure of rather facile 
humorous treatment; in fact, he's an 
endearing old boy who bundles his 
wife up m cardigans and raincoats 
and woolly socks and takes her walk- 
ing in bad weather for the good ol 
her health. She, in her turn, acting 
the part required of her, seems as 
demure and docile as any naturally 
submissive wife, trolling out to the 
car at eight o’clock on a rainy morn- 
ing to place newspaper on the spot 
where George will put his feet. Most 
of the conventions by which people 
live - especially in the rather prissy 
suburbs of medium-sized towns - can 
be made to seem absurd, as Dorie's 
and George’s do; but the slightly 
ridiculous, observed with affection, 
doesn’t help to procure the chilling 
undercurrent this kind of domestic 
fantasy requires. 

Like Rosa, The Bank Managers 
Wife contains some elementary sym- 
bolism which is reasonably effective; 
Dorie and her cristates (both incap- 
able of reproduction) represent ster- 
ility; the principles of neatness and 
conservatism arc embodied in 
George; and vulgar, cheerful Mau- 
reen from next door, always ready 
with a truism (“Men! . . . They’re afi 
the same, aren't they?) or an acl of 
kindness, stands for uncomplicated 
fecundity. She stnnds, too. fora kind 
of back-street camaraderie, noise 
and warmth which Dorie rcmembeis 
with faint nostalgia from her own 
childhood: the contrast here is be- 
tween the fruitful turbulence of the 
past and the deadly respectability of 
the present. The qualities are too 
tidily opposed, though, and this is i 
central failing of the novel. Valeric 
Kershaw has attempted n small-scale 
black comedy of failing relations, but 
she is not quite devious or mlhless 
enough to bring it off. 


name of amateurism: “ ‘You see. 
Stanley continued as the whiskey and 
porter was served, ‘this is more than a 
soccer match. This is a battle against 
chewing gum, unisex hair shops, trans- 
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E ears earlier, bis posh football side 
ad been beaten by a mottey collect 
tton of layabouts representing a local 
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incites from theircopybooks.The replay 
becomes the focus for this struggle 
against contemporary society. Stanley 
refuses to allow his men to train; 
insisting, indeed, that their alcohol 
and (pbecco, intake be Increased in the 

• ■" >' h! ; ,i... ... .... -. 
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fer markets, yobbos, dirty chants, 
midfielders and the fact that you can] 
charge the goalkeeper any more- 
Stanley’s integrity ought to be tne 
novel's main issue, but it's never clear 
whether this is to be seen as quinaiy 
admirable or as part of the joke. TJ>» 
uncertainty becomes mildly irrit3ung 
because it gets in the way of the boo* 5 
real centre of interest, which is w 
climactic match itself. 

By the time this arrives, we'tt 
fully back in the old Irish com>c 
tradition, with key parts being pl 8 r 
ed by the lunatic and an IRA rojj*. 
bery squad, and man-of-lhe-matcn 
honours going to a recently exhuniw 
corpse. As in all good westerns, )«** 
tlce satisfactorily triumphs ana 
old standards wave, triumphant ; « 
bit tattered, over the refusal of Stan- 
ley (and therefore Mellick. an 
therefore Ireland) to join the mo 
ern world. ■ 

In Christopher Wood’s, TaWn 
(252pp. Michael Joseph. 

0 7181 2051 5), an alcoholic Jpw 
nalist, an out of work Ameru»> 
businessman and a former p™ 
Army officer plan to steal a select! 
of priceless exhibits from Taiwan 
National Palace Museum and 
them to yet another of these mytm 
al millionaires with a secret , y 
lion of stolen masterpieces. A v® 
over-worked idea, but redeemed q 
execution here by breathless act 
to a constant accompaniment 
small arms fire, oceans of gore, , 
typhoon,- and enough un P‘? 
characters to fill a Chamber of n 
rors several times over. 

t: j. Btoy# 1 
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JOHN SIMON: 

Paradigms Lost 

Reflections on Literacy and Its De- 
cline 

-njipp Chalto and Windus. £9.95. 
0 7b\\ 2601 9 

In a viva vocc examination for a 
doctoral thesis submitted to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford by on American 
student, one of the examiners re- 
marked: “On page 2U9 you state that 
General Chiang Kai-shek wanted to 


move more troons to Peking, but 
General MacArthur wasn’t having 
any. Wasn’t having nny what, Mr 


The grammarian’s last stand 


By Stuart Sutherland 


Jones? Has the typist left a word 
out?" Like General MacArthur John 
Simon isn’t having any. but his 
onslaught on illiteracy is not marked 
by the tact of an Oxford examiner. 
Indeed among the many epithets 
Simon uses in castigating stylistic and 
grammatical errors and infelicities 
are dreadful, monstrous, ghastly , and 
godawful. His linguistic purism is 
such that there can be little doubt 
that he uses the word “dreadful" not 
hs a colloquial intensive but because 
the abuse of language genuinely in- 
spires him with dread; one cannot 
help feeling, however, that hud he 
encountered the word godawful in 
another author he would have deliv- 
ered a severe rebuke. 

Simon, on his own account, loved 
language from an early age and had 
mastered Serbo-Croatian, Hungarian 
and German before lie went to 
school. He wrote his first poem at 
the age of six. which in a rare mo- 
ment of modesty lie admits was 
"most likely inferior to the eurlv oim- 
zonl and sonnets of Dante’*. He 
leamt English at the age of twelve 
and subsequently became one of the 
leading theatre and film critics in the 
Unlteo States. For the past few years 
he has felt it his dutv to maintain the 
purity of his adopted language and to 
this end has written o series of 
scorching pieces for More and other 
American journals. It is these articles 
that are reprinted in Paradigms 
Lost. One of the more curious fea- 
tures of writers is that they will often 
listen respecfully to criticisms of 
their ideas, plots, and attempts at 
characterization, but are outraged by 
the least hint of criticism of their 
prose. Simon is not given to hinting, 
and his pugnacious attempts to de- 
fend the American language by not- 
ing abuses in its better-known au- 
thors have aroused the fury of Gore 
Vidal, Patrick Owens and many 
others. It is bad enough to have 
one’s prose corrected by a native 
speaker, but to suffer at tne hands of 
? Yugoslav must be particularly gall- 
■ mg. Simon himself avers that his 
"coming to English relatively late” 
was "a distinct advantage" since It 
enabled him to compare the lan- 
guage with those he nad previously 
mastered and made him aware of 
American English as "the interpreter 
or a society”. One cannot help sus- 
pecting that any advantage gained 
comes from a different direction. A 
■skill learnt with difficulty is likely to 
be cherished, and for Simon the 
Anglo-American language ' is pre- 
cious: so, in a different sense, is his 
use of it. 

Despite his intemperance, he is 
usually right and what he has to say 
JJ®eds saying, even if much of it has 
been said before. Scattered through 
nis pages are about twenty examples 
or what he aptly calls sibling rivalry 
“ P airs of words and phrases which 
are readily confused, like dlsin- 
wested-uninterested, farego-forgo', 

? and mutual-snared. In 
•act | with two exceptions, all these 
. pairs are dealt with by Fowler, 
whose capacity to net solecisms has 
made it hard for his successors to 
msplay originality. The two excep-' 
, I* 011 * are ralned-reined (which Fowler 
• SUy ^. a Y e bought beneath his notice) 
*ma fulsome-full ^ though with this 
Pan\ as with infer-imply , Simon fails 
", m- no , te that the useful distinction in 
Sly ■ - as arlsen comparatively re^ 

himli? 01 *- ^cords many other verbal 
• :: which appear in eminent 

' rtuHi . authors nnd even in his 
. vat lexicographers. He is sound on 


the subjunctive, catching Irving 
Howe writing “As if to lake a New 
York subway comes, as indeed it 
does, to taking on the weight of the 
worjd". In examining What's Hap- 
pening to American English? By 
A. and C. Tibbetts, he is able to 
establish that at least part of wlint 
is happening to it is their own doing. 
In writing of “requirements as to 
type and quality”, they make the 
sloppy “as to" substitute for "oF’: even 
more reprehensible is their phrase 
“good schools are much like each 
other", there still being, Simon 
hopes, more than iwo good schools. 
He even catches them producing the 
ungainly pleonasm “filled full". 

Simon is particularly good at ex- 
posing the mistakes of the mighty. 
The first sentence of Arthur Miller’s 
In the Country reads "Born and 
raised in city apartments, it was al- 
ways a marvel to me”. Miller is so 
attached to the unattached participle 
that on the following page he writes: 
"Later that nfternoon, eating a sand- 
wich in the sun, the first itching 


no reference in the sl-x of the nersnn 
referred to is intended. On tne use 
of the word “Man” in mean the 
species hunm sapiens . Simon (or 
once yields loo easily. He suggests 
the clumsy “human heines". which is 
almost as hnd us calling uogs "cuiiiiie 
animals”. 

Perhaps of more long-term signifi- 
cance in the defilement of language 
is the influence of Marxists, anarch- 
ists and other equalitarians. Profes- 
sor Wayne O’Neil of Harvard and 
MIT believes tliui teaching standard 
English is a capiialisi plot. He de- 
clares that “Its mam purpose was 
indeed pan of the main purpose of 
popular education, ie, to render 
school children skilled enough to be 
exploited but finally uneducated, 
used to failure, and alienated enough 
to oppose their education . . Tne 
last clause is presumably intended to 
mean "too alienated to oppose their 
education'', and it is sad that this 
professor should want to impose his 
own illiteracy on others. One of the 
less desirable effects of respecting 


Simon I ails tn mention a fun her 
destructive influence at work in the 
United Stales, namely the growth of 
"psychobabble”, us expounded in u 
book of t hut title by Arthur Rosen 
and by Cyra McFaddcn in her novel 
The Serial. The language stems from 
the fringe psychothcrapies of die 
West Coast, which encourage their 
devotees to "do their own thine” and 
"let it all hang out". The comforting 
notion that whatever vou really want 
to do or say is good provided you 
really waul io do or say it must be 
comribMmg u> tbe idea that there is 
no such riling us illiteracy. MoTcnver. 
psychobabble is itself an impediment 
to precise thought. The word "up- 
tight" can mean sad, depressed, un- 
happy, angry, eon vcmionaf, frus- 
trated, jealous, hitter, uneasy, dis- 
mayed, anxious , fearful, withdrawn, 
sarcastic, bullying, authoritarian, 
timid, shy or merely constipated. 

To the important question of why 
it is worth attempting to preserve 
jitcracy, Simon gives an answer iliiti 
is not complete. He argues that 





began on my belly”. As Simon com- 
ments. "Visualize it if you will: an 
itch in the late nfternoon eating its 
first crepuscular sandwich." Even 
Joyce CaroT Oates does not escape 
his strictures. Apart from referring to 
a conversation “between" three peo- 
ple, she mixes her metaphors with 
"Nor do the parallels between the 
two American women become too 
aggressively pointed". Both the New 


York Times and the New York Re- 
view of Books are held up to ridi- 
cule. In the former Robert Brustcin 
slipped past the editors the double 
pleonasm, “What both conferences 
shared in common . . while in the 
latter Irving Howe, not to be out- 
done, nehieves tile difficult feat of 
committing two solecisms in as many 
words with “main protagonists”. 

Some of Simon’s targets are 
perhaps too easy. His list of Erica 
Jong’s howlers makes one wonder 
whether she has ever constructed a 
grammatical sentence: (hey include 
“a mammoth pudendum”, “I was 
obsessing", “I was conflicted”, “if it 
was him” and many others. 

Simon has certainly established 
that all is not well with American 
English. He believes that it has got 
worse in recent years - a thesis that 
is hard to prove. An examination of 
The Kings English, first pub- 
lished in 1906, shows that slipshod 
use of the language is no new thing, 
and tbe examples there are all taken 
from reputable journals and estab- 
lished writers, whether or not febus- 
age is increasing, Simon is sureiy 
right in calling Attention to the 
emergence of new creeds and institu- 
tions whose effects on language are 
likely to be harmful. 

Foremost among those anxious to 
debase the English language are The 
Women’s Liberation Movement. 
Although few supporters of this cru- 
sade go to tbe length of substituting 
ovular for seminal (meaning influen- 
tial) or - even more preposterously 
- ovulament for testament, a trope 
that invites the riposte “Eggsl" or 
perhaps more accurately "Ovaries!", 
they are at least in part responsible 
for the increasing use of "their” after 
a singular pronoun in sentences like 
“Everyone lies about their feelings”, 
another of Erica Jong’s attempts at 
English. The clumsy periphrasis "his 
or hers" is hardly any more satisfac- 
tory, but many American periodicals 
have yielded to feminist pressure and , 
will not allow "he” or “she’’ to stand ; 
for both sexes. An equally tiresome 
feminist practice, not noted by 
Simon, is the- obtrusive use or the 
word "she” iii place of "he" where 


the rights of minorities is the idea, 
now nfe in the United States, that 
negro and other dialects are an 
adequate substitute for American 
English: to teach standard English to 
black children is regarded as an inva- 
sion of their rights and destructive nf 
their culture. 

Simon also notes that we have 
become so tender-hearted towards 
the young that teachers no longer 
insist on meir attaining certain stan- 
dards of proficiency for fear of upset- 
ting those who do npt. Until recently 
only two American states, Florida 


although the dialects of American 
blacks and British Jamaicans may 
have a vigour of their own. it is 
desirable that within a country there 
should be a common language in 
which people can communicate with 
one another. Moreover, only those 
who have mastered standard English 
have access to (he literature ot that 
language. Perhaps of more import- 
ance is Orwell’s contention that "the 
slovenliness of our language makes it 
easier for us to have foolish 
thoughts". An inflated style may 
conceal from both the reader and the 


and Arizona, required highschbol being said. Euphemisms 


children to pass a test in English 
before receiving a graduation certifi- 
cate. When the introduction of such 
a test in the State of New York wns 
mooted, the New York Board of 
Regents set aside three days to dis- 
cuss a proposal that students who 
failed to pass it should none the less 
be awarded a certificate of achieve- 
ment. It is reminiscent of a grade 
used by one of the British universi- 
ties - “Failed, but deemed to have 
passed”. 

Television is another harmful influ- 
ence. Apart from the fact that it 
reduces the time children spend on 
reading, some of its leading per- 
formers, particularly in the United 
States, are themselves illiterate and 
have set their viewers a wretched 
example. In five of the most splen- 
didly venomous pages it has ever 
been my pleasure to read, .Simon 
excoriates .one of them -* Barbara . 
Walters, who is “the absolute, un- 
wobbling mid-point of averageness. 
Barbara Y s golden-mean mentality, 
you see, is what asks atl those im- 
peccably average questions that are 
Burning in the inarticulate but in* 
quisitlve depths of every average to 
subaverage soul, asking to find a 
voice, however flat and lustreless, in 
Barbara Walters.” : . 

Simon also blames formal linguists 
for propagating the idea that one ■ 
dialect is as good as another. Here; 
he errs. It turns out that dialects of 
English are as much governed by 
syntactical rules as standard English 
and the comparative study of these 
rules is of considerable scientific in- 
terest. The fact that , within some ; 
dialects constructions like "I didn't 
kick nobody 1 ’ are rule-governed arid 
therefore correct within that dialect,, 
does not, however; mean that they 
are correct in standard English, .nor 
do most dialects contain a vocabulary 
rich enough to express all the ideas 
that can ; be expressed in : standard 
English. 


writer that nothing of importance is 
being said. Euphemisms nidc reali- 
ties. As Orwell wrote: “Millions of 


peasants are robbed of their farms 
and sent trudging along the roads 
with no more than they can carry: 
this is called trans fer of population s: 
rectification of frontiers." Words like 
“Fascism”, “democracy” nnd “free- 
dom" have been so misused by those 
of different political persuasions that 
they have lost all connotation and 
are now merely "boo-liurrah” terms. 
Orwell differs from Simon in believ- 
ing that good English "has nothing 
to do witn correct grammar and syn- 
tax which is of no importance so long 
as one mukes one’s meaning clear 
... or with having what is called a 
good prose style. Orwell would 
nave oojected to the current use ot 
the word "hopefully” in phrases like 
“Hopefully, there will never be a 
nuclear war" not because it is un- 
grammatical but because its vague- 
ness conceals (lie need to do rome- 
' thing to bring about the desired end. 
Simon would doubtless make the re- 
joinder that bad grammar or an in- 
elegant prose style distract the reader 
from the sense. Although Orwell is 
right in thinking that the most impor- 
tant criterion that writing must frieet 
is to convey the writer's sense in a. 
precise and concrete manner, only a 
sour-pu$$ would wish to deprive the 
reader of any pleasure he may ex- 
tract from a well-turned phrase or to 
: submit him to the . ugliness of a bad 
one. . \ 

When someone seeks to tell others 
how to use words, the temptation to 
expose their own verbal sins is 
strong. John Silhon has not resisted 
: it,- nor shall L His insistence that 
"none’.’ is singular cannot be justified 
and his condemnation of the use of 
"aggravate" to mean annoy is rightly 
labelled by Ernest Gowers in his 
revision of Modern English Usage as 
1 a fetishism. OF more importance, 

• Simon’s own prose style will not be 
to everyone’s taste. He is an inveter- 
ate bultonholer. Many, of his sent- 


ences begin with words nr phrases 
like “Ah. you reply . . . "So you 
see . . “Look",' “No sir". "Fair 
enough", and “Well . . .". His repe- 
aled use of the las .1 word becomes 
extremely tiresome. On the lecture 
platform ii gives i he speaker a 
chance to ihink, but an essayist who 
has not done his thinking ill advance 
insults his readers. Although Simon 
reproves others for the use of 
cliches, he too often has recourse to 
them himself. A few of the more 
objectionable arc "beat the livina 
daylights out of’, “play fast ana 
loose . "food for thought", "makes 
my bloud freeze", "nipped in the 
bud", “go down the dram”, “stop in 
its tracks", “rock bottom”, "sonic 
great guns", and “like a lead bal- 
kjon". That he is not without some 
sense of shame is evidenced hv his 
occasional at tempi to reanimate a 
clichd by giving it a small iwist. Bui 
tu he successful this trick needs more 
wit than is supplied by the inversion 
"separating the goals from the 
sheep” or by “a kettle of fishiness’’. 

lie sets out with candour his own 
approach to English: ”1 suppose 1 
must credit my coming to English 
relatively late with my especially 
analytical, exploratory, advent urous 
approach lo it”. Adventurous though 
it may be. this is a slovenly sentence. 
The repeated "ell" sounds produce 
an awkward assonance: moreover, 
one can only “credit" a person or 
thing “with" something possessed by 
that person or tiling and the “ana- 
lytical, exploratory, adventurous 
approach" belongs to Simon not to 
his coming to English relatively late. 
Learning Englisn late may have 
sensitized him to some aspects of the 
language, but the nuances often 
escape him. 

Let us, as Simon so often does 
with others, open his book at 
random, which means choosing 
art illustrative page with care. On 
page 212 be writes: “This is where 
day-care centers could come in'*. 
Why use the vague colloquialism 
"conic in” instead of the more pre- 
cise “be helpful"? A little later he 
writes, "The difficulty of course. is 
what to do about the discrepancy the 
little ones would note between the 
speech of the diiv-care people and 
their parents". "The little ones" is 
either a coy or a facetious periphrasis 
for children: in either case, it is ob- 
jectionable. Moreover, there is 
something odd nhoiit four-yeur-old 
children - noting a discrepancy. Since 
dogs and four- year-old children cnn- 
not write, they cannot even 
metaphorically "note" tilings though 
| they may well “notice " them. On 
I (he previous page Simon talks of 
academic standards being "height- 
ened” .instead of using the more 
idiomatic word ''raised’ . His desire 
to escape the obvious word is too 
obtrusive. It ill becomes someone 
who accuses others of using the 
ponderous expression “moving pic- 
I tures" for "movies" (O write "a poet 
r as well as a fiction writer", where 
the word "novelist" is both terser 
and produces a better balanced 
phrase. By starting paragraphs with 
‘And . . . and “But . . . , ending 
sentences with the word Vhowever’ , 
and having many sentences without, 
verbs, he may be trying to show that 
stylistic rules can broken by good 
r writers, but there are subtler ways of 
i demonstrating a mastery of the Enjj- 
. lish language. Much of Simon s 
t effortfulness ■ merely distracts the 
] reader and seems out of place in an 
i . essayist. We should, however, 
k perhaps be grateful to him for 
1 striving to preserve certain words, 

, like -In aleatory order, as he would 
1 say - rutilant, tonitrous, caducity, 
elucubrated, ■ Incrassate, hypallage, 

■ and obnttbulatron , but too often he 
s descends into facetiousness as in his 
j repeated use of "for the nonce”, or 
s resorts to slang. 

1 ' . Given the care that Simon has 
t devoted . to thinking about the 
i American language, it is puzzling 
f that he should selfconsciously have 
y chosen to adopt a style so full of 
$ . contradictory elements. He is at his 
s best when being most vindictive and 
, he produces some fine bursts of in- 
e vective. In the world of literature 
r- there is room for the occasional 
t- rogue elephant as well as the gadfly^ 
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The tone of the Nineties 


By A. Walton Litz 

PHILLIP L. MARCUS, WARWICK 
GOULD, MICHAEL j. SIIINEI.L lEdl- 
lors): 

Thu Secret Rose, Storks by W. B. 
Veals: 

A Variorum Edit inn 

2np^j. Cornell University Press. 
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We seldom think of William Butler 
Yeats asa novelist and prolific writer of 
short stories. Yet from 1887, when his 
father urged him to write a story 
“partly of London, partly of Sligo, 
until 1902-0.1. when he abandoned his 
autobiographical novel The Speck let l 
Bird, Yeats devoted a great deal of his 
artistic energy to prose fiction. Two of 
the eight volumes in the 19(|R Collected 
Works are made up entirely of stories 
ami talcs, which range from the veiled 
spiritualism uf "Rosa ALchcmiciT to 
the attempted realism of John Sher- 
man. After the turn of the century 
Yeats still remitted some interest in his 
early fictions: the Red I lanralum stor- 
ies were recast in 1903-114 with the help 
of Lady Gregory, and many of the 
stories of the 1890s were revised for 
Early Poems tmd Stories ( 1 925). Even 
ns late as 1931-32, when Yeats wiis 
preparing the abortive Edition dc Luxe 
of his works (renamed the Cuole 
Edition after his death), he took great 
care with the texts of his early stories. 
But these Inter revisions werc merely a 
small part of Yeats’s lifelong attempt to 
remake himself by remaking his works, 
and do not represent a continuing 
interest in prose fiction. After 1902-03 
the energy that produced the stories 
was diverted into the more open forms 
of the diaries and Autobiographies into 
the ‘•simple forms" of poetry “that like 
a masquer’s mask protect us with their 
anonymity”. 

The New Critics produced a version 
of Yeai's career in which everything 
before “Adam's Curse" is mere pre- 


lude to the "major" phases, and for 
those brought up on this tradition the 
prose of the A u/obingriipliies or Per 
Arnica Sifeniin Lit one will seem the 
most impuriimi and compelling. Yet 
the early fiction is crucial if we are to 
understand Yeats’s worksnf the HWls, 
which are not only "major" in their 
own way hut the essential foundation 
of iiis inter achievements. Hie 
Secret Rose. Stories by It'. H. 
Yeats: A Variorum Edition collects 
the most important of the early fic- 
tions, with a scrupulous recurd of their 
long and complicated textual histories. 
John Sherman mu! Dhoxa and The 
Speckled Bird, recently published in 
separate scholarly editions, are omit- 
ted, as are the tales of The Celtic 
Twilight. The heart of this Variorum 
Edition is the stories published by 
Yeats in 1897 as The Scent Rose. The 
Tables of the Law and The Adoration 
•4 the Magi. The editors have retained 
The Secret Rose as the collective title 
partly because most of the stories 
appeared in that volume, nnd partly 
(one suspects) because it is of nil 
Yeats’s titles the one that best evokes 
the mood of his work in the late 
1890s. Following the divisions that 
Yeats made for Mythologies, the edi- 
tors have grouped the stories under 


“Stories uf Red Hunrahnn”, and 
"Rusa Alchemical. The Tables of the 
Law, and The Adoration of the Magi". 
They have recorded all variants from 
first publicn lions up to nnd including 
the 1931-32 Mythologies proofs that 
Yeats corrected with the assistance of 
Thomas Mark, the editor ut Macmillan 
whom he called "the best reader for the 
press I have ever come across". Unfor- 
tunately, the economic slump of the 
1930s prevented the publication of a dc 
Luxe edition during Yeats's lifetime, 
und when the text of Mythologies was 
finally prepared for publication in the 
1950s Thomas Mark did not have 
access to the corrected proofs of 1 93 1- 
32, which had been sent in Mrs Yeats in 
1939 and never returned. Thus there 
are a number of minor variants be- 
tween the familiar 1959 text of Mytho- 
logies and the 1931—32 version' and 


TLS 
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these are recorded by the editors in an 
appendix. 

Since the differences between the 
versions of the Red Hanrahan stories 
published in the J89tls and the revised 
versions uf 19(15 arc tuo radical to he 
presented intelligibly in the form of 
variant readings, (he editors wisely 
decided to collate only the 19U5 anil 
later versions ngainsi the 1931-32 
Mythologies text. The 1897 versions of 
(he Red Hunrahnn stories arc printed 
in a separate section, along with 
variants from the earlier periodical 
publications. This section of “Other 
Texts" also includes two stories (hat 
were abandoned after 1897. "The 
Binding of the Hair" and "The Rose of 
Shadow". 

The editing uT the Variorum Edition 
is thurough and sensible. The volume 
is not announced as an official nan of 
the Cornell Yeats, a planned scholarly 
edition of all Yeats's poems, plays, 
and prose, but it is difficult to imagine 
the work being done again. The appar- 
atus of The Secret Rose is complete and 
relatively easy to use. Veteran users of 
the various editions of the poetry and 
plays know that a complete record of a 
Yeatsian text is rarely easy to read, 
with the variants often threatening to 
take over the page, but the editors of 
The Secret Rose huve done the best job 
possible, leaving the basic text clear for 
the reader and recording the variants 
as keyed notes. The decision to use the 
corrected 1931-32 Mythologies proofs 
ns the basic text is logical, since this was 
the last version to pass Yeats’s scru- 
tiny, but the editors wisely do not 
speak of a "final" or “best" text. They 
know that every version of every story 
represents "Yeats’s intention of the 
moment”, and that the most important 
editorial responsibility is to give a full 
sense of the relationships among all the 
texts. With Yeats, as with Joyce and 
many other modern writers, conven- 
tional bibliographical notions about 
“final intentions and the "best text" 
must give way to the concept of 
recording an evolving text, with each 
stage in the evolution fully and easily 
recoverable. Like bis poems and plays, 
Yeats’s stories cannot be fully appreci- 
ated without some insight into the 
process of revision. 

Having said this, it must also be saul 
that the revisions of the stories are 
seldom as interesting or revealing as 
the revisions of the poems and 
prose never produced that “click of the 
box" we discover in the revisions of so 


many of his poems, when after many 
half-successful attempts there is u sud- 
den quantum jump into final form. 
There is nothing in the evolution of the 
stories quite like the changes in "Maid 
Quiet", which mnke its development a 
model of Yeats's poetic progress from 
1892 to 1908; or like the radical 
rewriting of “The Lamentation of the 
Old Pensioner" for the 1925 Early 
Poems and stories, which turned a 

{ ileasant by-product of The Celtic Twi- 
ight into a quintessential "Tower” 
poem related to-Yeats’s 1926-27 series 
“A Man Young and Old", In spite of 
many changes in phrasing and refer- 
ences to Byzantium and winding stairs, 
most of the late revisions do not affect 
the basis tones or themes of the early 
stories. In “The Phases of the Moon'’ 
Michael Robartcs, thinking of "Rosa 
Alchemica", tells Owen Aherne that 
Yeats “wrote of me in that extravagant 
style/He had learnt from Pater", and 
the editors of The Secret Rose stress 
Yeats's efforts in his revisions to 
subdue Paterian extravagance. But the 
cumulative effect of such changes is not 
profound, and the Paterian tone re- 
mains. The stylistic adjustments made 
after the turn" of the century may be 
abundant, but they do not give us that 


feeling of deep self-transformation 
which led Yeats to compare the rewrit- 
ing of his poetry with Pound's recrea- 
tion of "Propertius or some Chinese 


poet . 

The most interesting exception to this 
generalization is the recasting of the 
Red Hanrahan stories between The 
Secret Rose (1897) and Stories of Red 
Hanrahan (1905). As Richard Ftnner- 
an has shown in his monograph on the 
prose fiction, these major revisions not 
only resulted in greater realism of 
character and speech but gave the tales 
a unified structure and an esoteric 
framework. Unlike most of the other 
stories in The Secret Rose, the Red 
Hanrahan cycle justifies the motto 
Yeats affixed to the 1908 Collected 
Works as a caution to. those who 
deplored the changes made in familiar 
poems: "It is myself that f remake." 

One of the chief virtues of the 
Variorum Edition is that it reminds us 
of the central place of the stories in the 
artistic life of the young Yeats, And of 
the immense labour ne devoted to 
them. The poetry of The Rose and The 
Wind among the Reeds takes on greater 
strength and completeness when read 
m the context of these stories and the 
early critical essays which resemble 


them such as “The Autumn of th c 
Body 'Shortly after The Tables of ,J f 
Law and The Adoration of the Hal 
were printed privately in 1897 (thev 
had been originally intended f or rfo 
Secret Rose, Tint the publisher asked 
Yeats to omit them), the young J ames 
Joyce bought a copy at a bookstall on 
the Dublin quays, and had soon 
learned long passages by heart. It is 
easy to understand Joyce's obsession 
with these stories, in which the mes- 
meric rhythmns of The Wind among the 
Reeds are incorporated into prose 
fiction. The more esoteric stories in 
The Secret Rose have a special and 
haunting voice , the voice of Pater in his 
most lyrical passages modified by the 
Symbolism of the Nineties. It is a voice 
which speaks for a brief but intense 
moment in English literary history, one 
that was both an end and a beginning. 
And it was to become the inner voice of 
the young Stephen Dedalus, a voice 
never quite invalidated bv Joyce’s 
retrospective irony. 

Joyce’s subtle handling of the "Nine- 
ties ' tone of voice in Portrait of the 
Artist stands in sharp contrast to Yeats’s 
rather simple narrative methods, and 
reminds us that Yeats never fully 
understood or respected the technical 
innovations of modern prose fiction. It 
would be unfair to judge the stories of 
The Secret Rose by the standards of 
James or Conrad, but it is not unfair to 
suggest that Yeats abandoned prose 
fiction because the genre in its full 
range was not suited to his talent or 
temperament. The stories of The Secret 
Rose are products of u time when prose 
and poetry seemed about to converge. 
Yeats left a memorial to this time in 
his Oxford Book of Modern Verse, 
where the first entry is Pater’s famous 
description of the Mona Lisa set up as 
if it were a free verse poem of the 
Nineties. This blurring of the distinc- 
tion between prose and poetry was 
congenial to Yeats, since all his charac- 
ters are finally transparent versions of 
himself; but it severely limited the 
range of his prose fiction. Although 
he was a master of the simple narrative 
or folk tale, Yeats had little interest In 
those complex ways of telling that 
distance a writer from his work, He 
could not write the modern stories 
“about real people" demanded by his 
father, and he ultimately decided that 


cd in poetry or drama. The stories of 
The Secret Rose , for all their intrinsic 
and historical interest, leave us content 
with this decision, 
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Most of these essays originated as 
contributions to special 'sessions of 
the Modern Language Association 
devoted to Swift's poetry between 
and 197Q. This is -no doubt why 
.all of them are short (there are six- 
teen In 180 pages)- and many are 
• inconclusive. They are notes and 
queries, nods, and hints exchanged 
among, paid-up members; of the 
Swiftian fraternity. ,• 

Surprisingly few of the essays have 
new points to make; approaches run 
a familiar gamut from source-seeking 
to psychoanalysis. Donna G. Fricke 
finds ; striking similarities ■ between 
Swift and Skelton^ who share “a uni- 
que English thrust - the priest's bold 
attack ot) 'corruption in the church 
and state alike". The suggestion, 
which doej not originate. witF her, is 
left ^floaUng, another of the random 
sightings i which analogy-spotters 
.accumulate with the same enthu- 
siasm that Laputan astronomers 
show in counting comets: Thomas B. 
Gilmore, ..representing; 'the 
: psychoanalytical schopl of Swiftians, 
Offers some unexceptionable pbserr 
- vatlpns op narcissism in’ Strephon 


and Chloe, though his real intention 
is to' discredit the polymorphously 

g erverse implications in Norman O. 

rown’s notorious- study of Swift’s 
faeces. A. H. Scouten reminds us of 
George Sherbum’s lament, delivered 
forty years ago, that “no book on 
Swift has ever done justice to the 
infinite playfulness of nis mind”, but 
the present volume is hardly remark- 
able for playfulness. David M. Vieth 
employs the terms “metaphors and 
metamorphoses” to give coherence 
and consistency to the poems written 
between 1698 and 1714. However, 
when he admits of Baucis and 
Philemon that “metamorphosis 
changes- nothing ‘essential", and of 
the Elegy on Cartridge’ that “this 
particular metamorphosis changes 
nothing" one may question the use- 
fulness of seeking to apply such res- 
trictive definitions in the first piace. 

The best essays in the volume are 
both by James Woolley. His piece on 
Verses on the Death of Dr Swift 
reopens, an old argument in a de- 
liberately provocative manner. With 
casuistry worthy of Swift himself he 
seeks to prove that the eulogist at 
tne Rose tavern speaks with a 


closely argued essay, whose influence 
should extend beyond the small 
world of professional Swiftians. 

Woolley’s other essay supports a 
suggestion, made elsewhere in this 
collection by Aubrey L. Williams, 
that the Panegyric on the Reverend 


traymg himself as He thought others 
saw him, or as he wantea them to 
think he thought they saw him. But 
what makes a man abuse himself in 
such crude lavatorial terms aS these" 
- as someone who 


Oft swallowed down a stronger 
potion 

A composition more absurd, , 
Bab's spittle mixed with Harry* 

lard. 


Those, including myself, who be- 1 ., 
lieve in the infinite variety of Swift s 
irony, may recall the, similarity here 
with the sole prescription for the 
maladies of the yahoos which is a 


■himhi « muy i IU1 UTTUI wy if 

le'dging his own kinship with these 
beasts? Or perhaps he simply shared 


straight, not a forked tongue. “The 
eulogy as. a, whole Is far closer to a 
serious representation of Swift than 
is sometimes supposed. 11 However 
even Woolley can find “no entirely 
satisfactory way to explain the re- 
mark that Swift lashed the Vice but 

'ffih — ■' Na °W? w \ « « : a remark 
which oqcurs, one should remember, 
- in- tlje course of a poem which itself 
.mentions some- twenty names, and 
I lashes. ; a good dozen of them. It’sa 


liclty? Woolley, who Delongs to the 
non-ironic school, offers a cogent 
and plausible argument that James 

Arhlir-lrlp «unc in fan! thf» Author OI 


and some contemporary ascription*- 
I suspect, reluctantly,, that his ar #‘ 
irients may be correct, though .they 
remove a great deal of. interest from 
the poem.. ■ ■ 
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CHARLES K. HOFLING: 

Custer and the Little Big Horn 
A Psychobiographical Inquiry 
1 18pp- Detroit: Wayne State Uni- 
versity Press. $15.95. 
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The protagonists of these books have 
little in common beyond being 
American and contemporary (Adams 
was bom in 1838, Custer a year 
later). The New Englander Henry 
Adams, grandson and great-grandson 
of American presidents, was a small, 
sliy, snobbish gentleman of letters. 
During the Civil War he lived in 
London, where his father was United 
States minister to Great Britain. 
George Armstrong Custer, pre- 
cociously a veteran of that conflict, 
was the son of an Ohio blacksmith. 
A “Come-on-boys!" cavalryman, he 
rose to the command of a brigade at 
the age of twenty-three and ended 
the war as a temporary major- 
general. Custer's Last Stand, at 
which he and his companies of the 
Seventh Cavalry were wiped out by 
Indians in southern Montana, took 
place in 1876. Adams lived on until 
1918. His printed correspondence 
makes no mention of Custer; and 
Custer had no reason to be aware of 
Adams. True, Henry’s wife, Marian 
Adams, bore almost the same name 
as Colonel Custer's cook, Mary 
Adams; but we may be fairly sure 
they were not related. 

The connection of course is that 
both these books attempt a "psycho- 
biographical" approach and use some 
of the same sources. The late 
Charles Hofling was a psychiatrist; 
Joseph Byrnes is a student of 
medieval religion and art who has 
familiarized himself with the litera- 
ture of psychological history. 

What is the current standing of 
this type of inquiry 7 Its practitioners, 
who are I think more numerous in 
the United States than anywhere 
rise, claim quite a wide following 
and some significant successes. Writ- 
ing on "Psychohistory" in The Past 
fertn ^ s ' fcd Michael Kammen, 
1980), Peter Loewenberg argues that 
it "combines historical analysis with 
Wc, « . science models, humanistic 
sensibility, and psychodynamic 
uieoty and clinical insights to create 
a too re rounded view of the 

Pw. Like other advocates of 


cinated (or repelled) every investiga- 
tor. whether Arthur Hugh Clough or 
G. V. Plekhanov. Moreover, Erik- 
son’s neo-Frcudianisin treated infan- 
cy as merely one of several stages of 
growth. In Luther's case, the “identi- 
ty crisis" of lR(e adolescence is well 
enough documented not to require 
recourse to advanced psychoanalytic 
speculation. Also in the lute I95l!s, 
American historians were publishing 
biographical studies (eg, of Wood- 
row Wilson and Colonel House, by 
Alexander and Juliette George, and 
of the intelligent yet ineffectual Brit- 
ish general Sir Henry Clinton, by 
William B. Willcox) which seemed to 
confirm the promise held out by 
Eriksonian “ego psychology". David 
M. Potter’s People of Plenty (1954) 
fitted child-rearing practices' into an 
interpretation of American economic 
character. The diplomatic historian 
William L. Lancer, in his presiden- 
tial address to the American Histor- 
ical Association (1967), prescribed 
the application of psychoanalysis as 
the “next assignment** for members 
of his profession. A great day was 
apparently dawning. 

Whether it ever dawned or may 
still dawn is a moot point. On the 
positive side, history over the past 
thirty years has revealed an in- 
creasingly eclectic response to fami- 
lial, irrational or unconscious factors 
- funtasies, symbolisms, tribalisms, 
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By Marcus Cunliffe 

lion of Erik son: the apostasy of for- 
mer Freudians like Frederick Crews 
and David E. Staunnrd, as evidenced 
in the latter’s Shrinking History: On 
Freud and die Failure of Psycho- 
history (1980); and thc recent lack of 
enthusiasm shown by respected 
historians - one of whom, Lawrence 
Stone, has referred to psychohisitiry 
as “a disaster area". Equally sharp 
criticism has come from Jacques Bar- 
zun and Geoffrey Barraclough. 

Quite apart from an objective con- 
sideration of its merits, there are 
several possible explanations for the 
failure of psychohistory to win any- 
thing like lull acceptance, or even to 
hold its ground. One is that conven- 
tional historians remain unduly suspi- 
cious. and ignorantly so. They can 
be accused of denouncing a branch 
of scholarship they have never taken 
(he trouble to understand, and 
whose evolution is therefore a mys- 
tery to them. Another suggestion is 
(hat historians, in common with 
other academics who face a new de- 
velopment, are afraid both of being 
taken in and of being left out; so 
, they tend to endorse a fresh theory. 



or even analogous disciplines. Both, 
mat is, are sala to be concerned with 
numan behaviour in the dimension 
m t l me i with origins and develop- 
ment; with dispassionate assessments 
J® normality and abnormality. 
Loewenberg is able to quote Freua's 
JS 0 ? a, t ideal psychoanalytic 
training that would include “cultural 
history, mythology, the psychology 
of religion, and literary- criticism . 
ne can also, from the opposite direc- 
tion, invoke the great shade of the 
mstonan Marc Bloch (“Historical 
jJJJL in * essence, psychological 

oon draw attention to a 
number of articles in scholarly jour- 
ats, and indeed to the mature estab- 
ghment °f the Journal of Psycho- 
7^9 r! kdown irt a junior phase as 
P*LuQ ory °f Childhood Quarterly. 

, sychohistpry, Loewenberg tells us, 
S TL rged as a field of postgradu- 
w.~ stu dy- at Yale, Princeton and 

tinn ’ as at his own institu- 

places^*^’ and ot ** er com P ara bl® 

Products? The prize ex- 
it Erii n c P ii esaor Loewenberg’s list 
JoS* E J l & 0n ; the author of Child- 
Man (1950) and Young 

A • Studv IH 
.and History (1958). 

manifyl* 1 ' '^ e ^**1* a figure of 
importance, and of 
“^ vehefnence which has fas- 


The young Henry Adams 


atavisms, paranoias, ranging from 
medieval witchcraft to the death 
camps of the twentieth century. Fol- 
lowing Freud’s speculations on 
Leonardo da Vinci, analytic notions 
have been applied to art and litera- 
ture: in the American field, for ex- 
ample, by Marie- Bonaparte on 
Edgar Allan Poe and bv Frederick 
Crews on Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Public figures have also been investi- 

f ited: eg, James and J. S. Mill by 
nice Mazh'sh, Andrew Jackson in 
Michael P. Rogin's Fathers and Chil- 
dren. Erikson turned his attention to 
Gandhi. The interaction of private 
and public emotions has been 
weighed in the cases oF Bismarck, 
Hitler, Richard Nixon. Nor have 
historians confined themselves to in- 
dividuals. Thus, there has been work 
on Nazi youth; and Loewenberg 
alludes to a book b? George Forgie 


(Patricide in the House Divided. 
1979) in which “the antebellum gen- 
eration, typified by Abraham Lin- 


but in cautiously general terms which 
can subsequently be rescinded. This 
may have happened for many histo- 


rians so far as psychology is con- 
cerned: they once gave it ari equivoc- 
al welcome, or temporary lease, that 
has now expired. Some may feel that 
testimonials were extorted from 
them by zealous advocates, like 
those sectarian missionaries who ring 
the doorbell at inconvenient mo- 
ments and will not take "don't 
know" or “don't care” for a conet. 


(ion of the individual psyche Such 
an inquiry must be systematic, and 
comprehensive. The investigator 
must conscientiously review every 
factor hefore reaching any conclu- 
sion. 

An obvious problem: how can the 
analyst amass sufficient evidence re- 
lating to a past individual whom he 
never encountered? This does not 
seem nn Lnsupcrahlc difficulty, at 
least not where, as often enough, 
there is a quantity of evidence. More 
complicated is the relationship of the 
analysand tu a supposed group or 
cohort, and to other externalities. 
Can a technique devised for indi- 
viduals operate for pluralities? The 
labour of testing one person is sub- 
stantial: to psychoanalyse a dozen or 
more is n formidable" task. If one 
relies upon broader psychological 
concepts (the theory, say, that first- 
born children reveal particular pat- 
terns of personality; or that parental 
roles vary according to social, race 
and etlinre divisions), these tend to 
operate an a different level from that 
appropriate to individual analysis. 
1 lie level may then cease to pertain 
to professional psychoanalytic train- 
ing and exegesis. It may conceivably 
come from some oilier scholarly do- 
main such as anthropology. If so, 
psychohistory may appear to the out- 
sider to be either rigorous yet 
arcanely voluminous, or else so 


Or it can be argued that psycho- 
history has so successfully permeated 
the historical profession that its value 


coin, is treated in psychoanalytic 
terms ... as a cohort that forged its 
identity against the legacy of a 
powerful generation of Founding 
Fathers - heroes all ... men who 
could never be equaled without a 
crisis and struggle that was even 
greater than theirs'', The Culture oj 
Narcissism (1978), by Christopher 
Lasch, tries to relate parental and 
sibling relations to work-attitudes, 
and thence to the larger structures of 
American capitalism. 

Against all this, there is the sum- 
mary dismissal by Vladimir Nabokov 
of “the Vienna charlatan"; the 
admission by psychohistonans that 
orthodox Freudianism (for instance, 
the Oedipus complex) is in part out- 
moded; th£ embarrassingly slapdash 
and cranky interpretation of Wood- 
row -Wilson. published posthumously 
bv Freud in conj'unction with Wil- 
liam C. Bulliff; the declining reputa- 


and novelty no longer have an im- 
pact - except in a few untypical or 
outrageous cases, such as Freud's 
hook on Wilson, which reawaken 
crude prejudices. 

There ure, however, more impor- 
tant considerations. Even the most 
indefatigable scholar must set limits 
upon research. He or she perforce 
chooses whatever appear tne most 
promising area and technique of in- 
vestigation. Psychohistory is only one 
approach among several. It is of lim- 
ited utility for prosopography, or col- 
lective biography, or which Lawrence 
Stone has been a distinguished expo- 
nent. Outside the United States, it 
has not commended itself to thc 
majority of radically Inclined social 
and economic historians (eg, E. P. 
Thompson. Eric Hobsbawm), or to 
the quantifying “cllometricians". The 
active and glamorously influential . 
French Annalistes, represented by 
Fernand Braudel and Emmanuel Le 
Roy Ladurie, have gone off on a 
very different tack, stressing broad 
conditions (climate, diet, demogra- 
phy) with scant regard, for individual 
psyches or for the narratiye biogra- 
phy of histoire MnementieUe. In this 
perspective, psychohistory begins lo 
appear as an Idea whose time has- 
come - and gone. Psychology does 
seem to have been absorbed, where- 
ver it may be of servioe, but a; ope 
among a number of approaches; not 
as the master technique. Ironically, 
Sigmund Freiid himself now begins 
to figure as a historical - exhibit, 
rather than as the scholar's dens ex 
machina. An elegantly cool example 
is the chapter “Politics and Patricide 
in Freud’s Interpretation of Dreams", 
in Carl E. Scnorske’s Fln-dc-Siiclc 
Vienna (1980), which discusses the 
excessive subjectivity of Freud’s 
reading of the Oedipus legend. 
Freud, says Schorske, forgets that 
Oedipus Is a king, with public duties 
to perform. 

There are other difficulties that 
have not yet been altogether re- 
solved. Erikson Is supposed to have 
remarked that “‘We’ Is not a term of 

S sy choanal y sis” . I take this to mean 
tat the central psychoanalytic tech- 
nique addresses a single, uniquely 
constituted person. In this respect 
the discipline is humanistic rather 
than scientific; nevertheless it is 
rigorous in establishing and testing ; 
evidence, It Is also ambitious, in 
seeking the essential bases of person- 
ality. the most profound interpfeta- 



Col. George Custer 

generalized that it lapses into large 
statements available to everybody - 
and, at- both extremes, not only un- 
vcrifiable but ill-at-ease with social 
circumstance. 

In this latter context, we may won- 


trast, given us sober und sensible 
examples of the genre. Byrnes seeks 
to account for ami to document 
Adams's interest in women, which 
culminated in the Virgin-worship of 
his Mont-Saint- Michel and Chartres 
(privately printed, 19(H). Hofling 
offers psychoanalytic explanations 
for Custer's oddly erratic conduct 
during the lust weeks of the fatal 
1876 campaign. 

Byrnes is perhaps modest to a 
fault, lie docs not add to or depart 
from thc work of previous biog- 
raphers: at least, nut to any notable 
degree. All good Adams scholars 
(J. C. Levenson, Ernest Samuels, 
William Dusinberre, etc) have 
looked into thc matter. Henry 
Adams, as they all point out, wrote 
two novels. Democracy (1880) and 
Esther (1884) - one anonymously . 
the other under :i female pseudonym 
- in both of which the main charac- 
ter is a womun. His wife Marian 
(Clover) Hooper committal suicide 
in 1885. His autobiographical Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams (privately 
printed, 1907) contains not a single 
reference to Marian or to their mar- 
riage. After his wife’s suicide, Henry 
is presumed to have gradually fallen 
in love with Elizabeth Cameron, the 
young wife of Senator Don Camer- 
on. Byrnes does not attempt to de- 
cide whether Henry and Elizabeth 
became lovers in the physical sense. 
Nor therefore does he speculate as 
to whether Elizabeth Cameron's 
daughter Martha, a great favourite 
with Henry, could have been Hen- 
ry's child. Other Adams scholars, 
most recently Dr Dusinberre, have 
pretty conclusively argued that Hen- 
ry’s attachment to Elizabeth re- 
mained platonic. They too hypothes- 
ize rhm she and her daughter were 
nevertheless precious to Adams. He 
wrote often to. them, with wit and 
affection. It wus lo Elizabeth that he 
scut his “Prayer to the Virgin” 
poem, though in characteristic sclf- 
dispamgenicnt. 

An early semi-Freudian theory, 
propounded by Oscar Cargill, was 
that Henry's satirical tone in Esther, 
nnd n suggestion of suicide in the 
novel, acted upon his wife’s unstable 
temperament nnd prompted her own 
suicide. Out of guilt, licnry sought 
' to ntone. Marian was childless: thc 
Mariolatry (or Marianolatry) ol 
Mont-Sainl-Michel in effect cano- 
nized his dend wife. Byrnes goes 
beyond this rather crude formula- 
tion. He is careful to establish the 
external circumstances of Adams, a 
well-placed rentier with strong 


der whether George Forgie’s hypo- 
thesis on' the pre-Civil-Wflr genera-, 
rion implies that male Americans 
contemporary with Abraham Lincoln 
in vented, or at any rate exacerbated, 
the crisis over sectionalism and slav- 
ery, in order to vie with their found- 
ing forefathers. The assertion would 
of course not be provable. But it 
would be disquieting on other 
. grounds, in seeming to depart from 
common sense by denying tne histor- 
ical origins of slavery and sectional- 
ism, which jpredate the American 
Revolution. To a lesser extent,. com- 
parable circular problems trouble the 
reader of Lasch s Culture of Narciss- 
ism, Lasch is a historian of unusual 
energy and sensibility. He tries to go 
deep. But certain - psychohjstorical 
concepts are so far below the surface 
that their “true" existence enn only 
be inferred. Their utility in consequ- 
ence approaches that of metaphor. 
In the end, immense labour may 
show results not evidently more reli- 
able than' those derived from 
[imaginative guesswork, . 

A' final comment. Though ft- - 
sponsible psychohistory is. not .(o 
blame, it has never quite shaken off 
the debunking reductionism associ- 
ated with some brands of biography 
ever since Freudian vocabulary be- 
gan to be popularized in the early 
1920s. Fawn Bridie’s new biography 
.of President Nixon turns out to be 
an unloving scrutiny of this kind, 
with clues to his later skulduggery 
planted around in the dismal under- 
growth of his Whittier childhood.! 

Byrnes and Hofling have, by cort- 


t hough perversely concealed yearn- 
ings for excellence nnd recognition. 
On the psychological plane, ne sug- 


gests that the fascination for Henry 
of the Virgin of Chartres must also 
involve an oblique tribute to the un- 
attainable Madonna-wit h-Child, Eli- 
zabeth Cameron. He relics upon the 
theories of Sigmund and Anna 
Freud, and various refinements on 
these, particularly (hose which' dis- 
tinguish between “defense mechan- 
•isms*' and more robust “coping" 
mechanisms - Adams combining 
both in his efforts to- overcome his 
grief,, self-accusation, loneliness, and 
estrangement from the ftn-de-siicle 
world of Europe and America. 


The Virgin of Chartres is a temper- 
ate exercise In inlellectual-cum- 
psycho logical history. Some of the 
psychoanalytic concepts (for exam- 
ple, ' ‘‘projection’!) strike me as en- 
' iigliteningty relevant. Blit 'the au- 
thor’s likeable lack of Sigmundian 
arrogance diminishes the force of his 
. theme. Henry's sympathy for wonieh 
was of long standing, were they in 
'some ways surrogates for himself, 
especially in thc novels: cultivated, 
fastidious, yet peripheral, and ulti- 
mately without power in Gilded Age 
America? That may have been one 
feminine role-model. There are -also 
signs that he- delighted, however 
vicariously, in the sexual and mater- 
nal power of women, as he saw them 
in Samoa, and as he dreamed of 
them in reading of the cull of Isis. 
Was this Earth-Goddess* certainly 


present- In his composite vision of the 
Virgin of Chartres, compatible with 
his somewhat . asexual' = Hooper- 
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(. iimcron niuilcl? Iluw did Marian fn example, that Custer was childless), 
in with I'.li/iihcth. and with Manila hut he dues not go a great deal 
(a grown woman hy the lime llcnry further. Ilis rather terse em inters on 
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in witli I'.li/ahcth. and with Martha hut he dues not go a great deal r [ ll •I" , 1 1 -■ 

(a grown wnnmn hy the lime I Icnry further. I lis rather terse chanters on I rllTlKlTIfT T FI p* 

finished Mom-Saint - Michel f! (.'lister's life and campaigns are fairly 11111 A.lllcL lixv ClUdVJl vLLw 

Or Byrnes is content to eon line l*liqugh the maps in the 

iilvsis lit Ad: int'i ncvrid «• hnuk J,ru ntriiciiiiis). 


analysis in Adams's psvehie needs tinuK aru ,1,n 14:11 ,us )- 
after his mid- life crisis. The theuriz- Ac .... .. . . 

ing is plausible. Arguably, however. h h , U T nles u f , k ' nry 

Adams's idoitificniinn w irh ih,. hu * tv . er - J do not believe Hint the 


Adams's identification with Ihc 
France of an 1 15U- 125*1 had other 


analytic approach is essential to rite 
account, even though more than a 


aspects, left out of the reckoning hv « vcn l,, nugh murL ' a 

Byrnes. Thus, a whole chapteF of ™ e c r ° f nd,menl - Cus « er * (el* 

Mom-Sun it- Michel is devoied lo !?■?[ 

Peter Abelard, whose wife-lover ( »»^rcd sa,d Alfred de Vigny of 
Ildloisc also comes into ilie story. It N If* 5 ll . ,n ,l f II p0 , st ‘ 

is reasonable to hypothesize ('as in , v ,TuTL ar ^ y ' t in ft e hc, y of a 
Robert Mane, Htiirv Adams on the " lhat wo ' ,ld never open 

Road to Charms. 1971, hut noi in JfU; bc ” ed imd 

Byrnes) that Abelard was a surra. f r f r J ' l ' ( W,l V mlt ' r, ! ide 5 of te - rror and 
gale for Adams: Abelard, like f 1 ' . C “*cr S , fr 1 uslra i [l °n 
Adams, n brilliant intellectual, irri- b 5 b ' s failure to .secure 

fating to his peers, fundamentally “ pp '"iTS 11 * e j5f w | ie i®. “ f ° r Insl ' 
rationalistic, hut humanized by his bat * iU ^ cs po ' nL He was 

connection with the ultimate woman, at “ me l yP es of soldiering, 

Hdloise: castrated by her vengeful f ? thers ' c °urts-martial were a 
unde; finally silenced bv the author- occurrence in r ^ e American 

ities. though in a relatively privileged Pf^ Cu, ' ine ar,ny . ( - usl ^ exceeded 
way. As far as it goes, this is not a ' } ,17 8 ' usual,y for dlsot, cdiencc 
bad study. On the whole the psycho- or or<,ers - 
logizing is helpful. I am not sure, Perhans hie race m^i Qn ,i„ 

SSL* “ do« lSBK?55*Sf psychologizing Cu"cr ntds^bj 

“ s,,]mc - ijrs^ri^r'Sis 

The drama of Custer involves Uenlccn who, Dr 1 lofling notes in a 

different issues. He dnslicd off some haunting climactic paragraph, sal still 

magazine pieces (not analysed hy Dr l)n . their horses when they heard the 
Honing) hut can httrdly be called an firing from Custer’s party, and re- 
riuthor. Nor did Iris family leave Gained from riding to the sound of 
abundant records of his early life. *hc jjjins. "Of course ire should have 
He married up in the social scale. 8 one * 0,,e of their number repined 
Having got an appointment (o the [ on g afterwards. The year 1876 was, 
US Military Academy, he was in any be 11 remembered, America's centen- 
cvent upwardly mobile. The Civil nia J. a .year of public celebrations 
War gave him his big chance. Custer and political scandals in which it was 
remained in the peacetime army, J?° l ea *y to tell the sheriffs men ; 

with a depressing drop in status, and " om the rustlers. , 

the companionship of officers who r „ . . . 

had also taken a cut. Indian fighting ‘ntriguingly (material for cultural ( 
was intermittently exciting but con- anth ™palogy even more than for , 
ferred far less glory than the battles P^hontstory?), Americans were i 
of 1861-65. swift to invent legends to discount i 

■ .. Custer’s defeat. Several versions « 


Hoflinn's basic. notion is that Cus- circuited ns' 7a the fdemity offlS 
ters final campaign was marked by Bull, the Sioux Warrior' who H 
l «. na J'°, ns th °[ fj'i ™ sh_ triumphed at the Little Big Horn. In 


« lh J n 8S. Custer, we Canadians, brought up a devou" Ro- 
Slfhir' WaS 8 L 0ya subord,nnle ^ man Cntholic with a bias against 
father-figures who outranked him while American Protestant? In 
and were appreciably older. He was another, he was actually iWe! 
S3!; a , su ««sful father-figure to Point cadet, named y “Bison" 
soldiers cleariy younger and junior in McLean, who had been dismissed on 
rank. But he was inconsistent and the eve of graduation for desooilinc 

IhSThL” llS dea,m ^ W, J h - niCn °f 8 virgin namcd Efffe Conkffn of 
about his own age placed in com- Buttermilk Falls. So naturally’ he 

mand over him. and disliked by vowed vengeance agains^ Sr the 
officers of equal or greater age and Academy graduate, fair-haired and 
experience whom he happened to blue-evcd - who could onlv be 
outrank. Honing's hypothesis is not brought low by a sonlSated 
quite as simple us that (we learn, for brotlSr-warrior from theXinl 


The shining city 


^ By R. N. Berki 
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,j Hegel Contra Sociology 
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[ The most intriguing question this re- 
markable book raises concerns 
Hegel’s “absolute". Gillian Rose's 
central argument is that "Hegel’s 
philosophy has no social import if 
the absolute is banished or suppres- 
sed, if the absolute cannot be 
thought." It is, crudely to paraphrase 
Dr Rose's sophisticated thesis, the 
recovery of the vantage-point of the 
absolute, amounting to a retrieval of 
Hegelianism's "speculative experi- 
ence", which can today serve as a 
fundamental critique of sociological 
fought, both non-Marxist and Marx- 
ist, the latter constructed on what 
the author terms the “neo-Kan tian 
paradigm". Only Hegel, it appears, 
by means of his radical critique of 
Kant and Fichte, could break out of 
the strait-jacket presented by the ori- 
ginal version of this paradigm, but 
nis thought came to be “mystified" 
by posterity. 

The neo-Kantian paradigm, in Dr 
Rose's argument, signifies above all 
the dominance of sociological theory 
by “methodologism" and "moraf- 
ism'\ by which she alludes to the 
unquestioning acceptance by theor- 
ists of mental constructs as external 
criteria or preconditions setting nar- 
row limits to rational enquiry into 
the nature of society. These precon- 
ditions, ultimately derivable from 
Kant's Ding-an-sich, assume in non- 
Marxist Western sociology the form 
either of “objective validity”, as in 
Durkheim and theories of “struc- 
ture", or of subjective “values" and 
supra-rational “ends" Of individual 
actors, as in Weber and theories of 
action". Neither of these two main 
tendencies, however, since they 
manifestly fall short of thinking the 
"absolute", can in principle compre- 
hend the sociological significance of 
human “transformative activity". 
More surprisingly, perhaps. Dr Rose 
then turns also on Marxist sociology 


more important, is the meaning of 
Hegel’s "speculative proposition’ p cx- 

P rcssing “speculative experience”. 

roperfy, this means the simul- 
taneous assertion and awareness of 
both “identity” and discrepancy or 
difference; the absolute, as the philo- 
sophical formulation of this complex, 
totalizing but at the same lime frag- 
mented consciousness, thus refers to 
the sundered “whole", the union of 
the finite and the infinite, that which 
is veritably "present" in experience 
yet enjoins to the full “achievement" 
of it. The “real" and the “rational" 
for Hegel, as Dr Rose suggests, are 
speculatively conjoined, and not in n 
relation of simple identity lhat would 
imply social conservatism; that “the 
task of philosophy is to describe 
what is. because what is is reason" is 
not to be construed in terms of a 
quietist acceptance and justification 
of what “is", but, on the contrary, in 
terms of its speculative meaning, 
which expresses a total, “negative” 
and transcendent criticism. Dr Rose 
argues that for Hegel the fun- 
damental speculative experience was 
the "identity of state and religion", 
where this "identity" of course refers 
also to their actually experienced 
non-identity, their discrepancy. This 
negative experience appears to have 
provided the motive force for 
Hegel’s indictment of the modem 
bourgeois epoch, and his exposure of 
its “illusions" of unity realized on the 
level of subjective consciousness 
which surface in the form of deter- 
minate and divisive social structures. 


serves specinl praise far l, 
frcshingly independent w ay Jf* 

>ng on authors whose position « 
surely - quite close to her own ' 
might want to criticize the bo 0 w^ 
its severity of style and theahLlH 
from it of any attempt i 0 SS 
things commonsensicnlly. No coE 
sion whatever is made to the S 

reader and even among sludfnK 
Hegel only those nurtured on mod 
ern Marxist texts will be SR 
make ready sense of the JJt 
rather involved idiom. The book ato 
suffers from a certain imbalan« 
while some aspects of Hegel are treat- 
ed at great length, the critique d 
sociological theory and of its alleged 
neo- Kantian paradigm is condensed 
and not always as circumspect as one 
would wish. But the author's ft. 
clarecl aim is to "retrieve" Hetel's 
speculative experience and this a of 
course by no means the same as 
offering (let alone achieving) a com- 


. Dr Rose's second strategy for re- 
trieving Hegel's meaning (and the 
line of argument here is not exactly 
novel), consists in hichliEhtino ihp 


By Lachlan Mackinrion 
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Literary Romantfcl9m In America 

136pp. Louisiana State University 
Press. £10.45. 
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J ‘■Change' arid experiment , elsewhere 
'! npve, came sa .thick anil fast that we 
: ’MP how ;the oldest amoYig the gov- 
ern'ments of the chief nations ofthe 
.earth. Trie word experiment thus 
..seems outmoded, even thoukli we all 
. trust that we snail never cease to 
/experiment." To a British' reader, no 
longer a. citizen of one of “the chief 
. nations of the earth", Clarence 
Monties'? . recognition.: (hat .America- is 
•no longer yop^g. Is salutary., ft sets 
Wne mot '.only.. for:.hls. proposal 
.that:Emei?bh .should, become his ria- : 
Wo, Ihjeltectual; .export 'but 
. [ for. this. whole collection, Rdmnntio 
America has recently seemed 
...to ^divide; into either the familiar 
j ...tradition of ecstatic naming, from 
ji- • ®V n , an Chuck Berry! ior Harold 

1 SirtivL* ‘ v ¥ b '? ar 5' PHalJou. What 
/.William ... Andrews’s 1 ’contributors 


, - •/ . -if-: ’ 


as an American rather than solely a 
Southerner (an illuminating re trac- 
er? 11 , Loi ? ,s Rub , in ). Allen Tate’s 

j ,Jl. , . ers 38 historical romance 
and Walker Percy the satirist of 
visionary naive td, are offered to us 
under the implicit rubric that 
Romanticism has enjoyed a dialectic- 
al relation with American history. 
John Seelye's “The Clay Foot of the 
Chmber: , Richard M. Nixon in Con- 
W' ■• PkQpo&es: . wittily .that Nixon 
.^bodies the dark shadow to be 
fbund in . Franklin's Autobiography as 
in' Horatio Alger, a man lusting not 
for success or power, like earlier 
demons, bm for r, that Canaan of the 
mwme class, retirement, not only in 
CtoMornia or Florida, but in Goth 
.those best possible worlds" - for a 
secularized Protestant heaven. 

This book Is Unusually enjoyable. 
The contribufors wri|e wilh ■fat 
Almost uniform lightness rind intelll* 
iger^ce , which few such compilations 
can. rival, , and frdm their diverse 
/perspectives they , give .‘American 
literature , a wdlcoitte grounding ’. in 
the history of the dream on which 
" , , .^hlipn was founded ■ aud on. 
ijWhich it still rbns:-' Ronald Reagan's 
jinswlence that America shall be^ the 
.^hjiring cily on the hill" belongs to a ; 
itradition bolh. Uved njid literary, part 
: gqnhjs, part hbkum,' wljdfie absence: 

- bpth j liv^ ; andj V^le, t .. J I ’ 


which, she charges, likewise remains 
rooted in neo-Kantianism and its ab- 
stract "dichotomies", notwithstand- 
ing the renovatory but unsuccessful 
attempts even oF “Hegelian" (mis- 
takenly so called. Dr Rose asserts) 
Marxists like Lu kites. Adorno and 
Habermas. Marx himself suffers tell- 
ing criticism for his defective, “Fich- 
tean” reading of Hegel and for re- 
maining oblivious of the force of the 
Hegelian absolute. A truly Hegelian 
Marxism, Dr Rose intimates, would 
have had greater success as an 
absolute" cultural critique, combin- 
revolution with reformation. She 
thinks that Marx's comments on 
"commodity fetishism" approximate 
closest to Hegelian “speculative" 
thought, and her conclusion envis- 
ages a “critical Marxism” based on 
her recovery of an un-mystified 
Hegel. 

What, then, is the “absolute" 
which alone bestows “social import" 
on Hegel's philosophy? Dr Rose 
Ppuits. primarily to twq things, 
hitherto frequently, underestimated 
or mlsOTipmied ■ by students of 
Hegel. The ..first, and in my opinion 


tine or argument here is not exactly 
novel), consists in highlighting ihe 
explicitly social element m Hegel’s 
early critiques of Kant and Fichte, 
with special reference to the Natur- 
rechtsschrift and System der Sittlich- 
keit which she analyses in great de- 
tail and with consummate skill. It 
appears that Hegel derived his in- 
dictment of Kant's abstract moral 
Imperative, as well as of Fichte's 
perpetually striving “ought" quite 
consciously from his conviction that 
the ultimate root of the modern 
malady was to be found in the 
“bourgeois property form” (not capi- 
talist property, but “private" or ex- 
clusive possession, a form stemming 
from Roman times) with its atten- 
dant consciousness of "s ubjectivity" 
and legalism, which’SEm i tir*shBrp 
contrast to the “suterant^freedonT 
of ancient Greece wn5r^tbei distinc- 
tion between pu blic ancf Srivnte had 
been unknownx*™TTT was the 
actual experience of "finitude" in so- 
cial life which produced the philoso- 
phy of finitude, of arid methodoiog- 
wm and impotent subjectivism, in 
Kant and his followers. Dr Rose 
adduces further support to her main 
argument by an adroit "sociological" 
reading of Hegel's lectures on aes- 
thetics and religion as well as the 
Phenomenology and the Science of 
Logic, making en passant a number 
of interesting reinterpretive sugges- 
tions. ” 

• deid °f what she presents 

in (his book is ingenious and whether 
or not one is fully convinced by Its 
main thesis, Hegel Contra Sociology 
deserves serious attention. It is a 
work of confident and accurate schol- 
ardiip ps well as of verve and origi- .. 
nality; pr Rose makes us look at 
Hegel s “speculative’’ experience 
with renewed interest and she de- 


Nightshade 


Enchanter's nightshade Is 
Of all flowers the least; 

I saw her poisoned sister 
Gleam from the hedge. 

Wild wood-bine, cover her. 
Sloe, niove away! 

And yet h Is she ■ 

Remains In memory. 


V. .- 1.5.:. 
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prehensive interpretation of Hegel’s 
e oeuvre. Yet one suspects that If Dr 
i- Rose had been more catholic, and 
is paid regard for instance to Hegel's 
. expressly political texts (from the 
s Verfassungsschriften to the “English 
□ Reform Bill" and the Additions to 
s the Philosophy of Right), her thesis 
e concerning the fundamentally radical 
r and "negative" impact of the Hep- 
ii lian absolute might have been more 
f difficult to sustain. 

5 This leads me, finally, to wbi 
. may be a more pertinent line of 
criticism of n challenging thesis. 
What Dr Rose propounds is i 
. heterogeneous and in the last resort 
e not entirely satisfactory account of 
u Hegel’s absolute. Her presentation, 
s hovers between two different read- 
s ings of Hegelian philosophy with Ihc 
, result that she assigns two closely 
. related yet significantly divergent 
. meanings to ■ the absolute. On the 
i- one hand, she evinces a fine and 
I subtle understanding of the (as I 
would argue) authentic Hegel, the 
1 philosopher sui generis, the thinia 
; whose very “essence was ambiguit)' 

. (ns Tonnies once said), whose ab& 
l ing paradoxicality, and underlying 
i “despair” and “tragic" perspective on 
the modern epoch, are all fully 
nowledgcd in the present book. The 
genuine and meaningful “absolute" 
pertains only to this Hegel: il » 
■absolute" precisely and exclusively 
by virtue of signifying the speculative 
“completion” Of experience, its nega- 
. tion as well ns reaffirmation. It is 
absolute in the strict sense: there can 
he nothing beyond it. 

Yet on the other hand Dr Ro$A 
acute interpretive sense is continually' 
betrayed through a lingering invol^ 
ment with utopian radicalism of (k 
kind found especially in so-caJlw 
“Left Hegelians" from Cieszkowaj 
to Habermas - and this in spite « 
her welcome and explicit rejection « 
such a departure. Tne two absolutes, 
those of Hegel and the Left Hep' 
Jians, are not the same. The Hege- 
lian absolute may indeed present « 
only with a maddening cul de sac, w 
alternatively it might be seen as pro- 
viding an opening towards existen- 
tialism, phenomenology, j hertneu”' 
tics or whatever - but this is Hegei. 
take it or leave it. The radical a»J' 
lute, however, cannot be a prop£[ 
absolute because it entails au 
straction, a utopian "beyond . y 1 
Rose, alas, frequently descends m 10 
this radical idiom when she argu“* 
for instance, that Minerva s oWM* 
able to “herald the return of AtMJJ 
freedom without domination or 
“absolute consciousness", the cower 
dence of freedom and necessity,. 
only be achieved in a just .society^ 
“Freedom without domination 
the “just society" .are abslractio® 
which have no proper speculah 
meaning, they relate to- an 
lute" which is only absolute, as 
were, by courtesy. 

Now the point of all this 
is to call attention, once again. 10 . 
Rose's main contention that » 
absolute lends “sdcial iropj";’ ■ 
Hegel’s philosophy. Tlie kind of 
ciaT import she seems to have i" 
mind follows :only from th e stan ^fi,- ’ 
radicalism which is ho raore genu^ 

■ ly speculative than is, conserve! ’ 
neo-Kantian sociological tIlc " n | v 
From Hegel: there emanate^ 0 / 
“restlessness” but no direction; - 
not "contra” sociology, . ■'/. , . ; 
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Settings for sacred Latin 


By R obert Donington 
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William Byrd has always ranked high 
in our English estimation, it being 
generally understood that he was our 
native equivalent to Palestrina. 
Terry’s pioneering performances of 
sacred polyphony at Westminster 
Cathedral early in this century en- 
couraged the comparison, presenting 
as they did so many then unfamiliar 
masterpieces in this splendid kind; 
and while not perhaps best put quite 
in that form, the valuation implied is 
not wrong. Indeed, Byrd’s assimila- 
tion of Continental imitative 
polyphony was crucial too. But he 
remained very English in the course 
of it. 

He is in the top league for the two 
reasons ordinarily required to put a 
composer there: first, there is about 
his work a certain rare but recogniz- 
able stamp of quality, over and 
above the ordinary levels of excell- 
ence; and second, there is also about 
it a breadth and universality likewise 
rare and important though not 

^ s indispensable. For Palestrina, 
t exception which proves 
the rule, was relatively narrow in his 
field, and only gained his reputation 
as a giant of musicnl history by the 
absolute concentration and perfec- 
tion of his idiom, which lie modified 
With time, but much less than did 
Byrd. By comparison, Byrd did not 
so muen concentrate as develop, 
arriving at perfection only by experi- 
ment, and moving through a fair 
amount of trial and error along the 
way. 

Bytd sought out his mastery not 
only in (he great vocal arts of equal- 
voiced polyphony (later somewhat 


more varied by grave hnniophony) 
where Palestrina polished his almost 
flawless achievement, hut alsu in 
those expanding areas of idiomatic 
instrumental music in which his con- 
tribution was of high historic signifi- 
cance and artistic value. This applies 
particularly to keyboard music, with 
its fruitful developments in variation 
form, but in a notable and influential 
degree, loo, to consort music on 
viols, and to solo song with consort 
accompaniment. In the main idioms 
of Ins time (other than Italian 
monody) Byrd was a splendid all- 
rounder. Joseph Kerman compares 
Byrd very well with Bach, .on the 
grounds of their range, certainly, 
since both composers covered wide 
fields of instrumental as well as vocal 
music, but much more for breadth of 
appeal across thnt range, so as lo get 
over to all sorts of people. 

Byrd rates a monumental study, 
but (except for H. K. Andrew's very 
special monograph on The Technique 
of Byrd's Vocal Polyphony) he has 
not had one until now; and the most 
important point to make about Ker- 
man’s book, and the two other 
volumes by Philip Brett and Oliver 
Neighbour which together will com- 
plete a massive trilogy, is that they 
are providing exactly that. The job 
will not have to be done over a 
second time. Feilowes, who did so 
much for Tudor music, had all the 
virtues but also some of the defects 
of the gloriously enthusiastic 
amateur. Thurston Dart, who was 
noL an amateur, had his erratic mo- 
ments. What we are getting in these 
Faber volumes on Byrd is profession- 
al in the most solid sense - reliable, 
informative and enthusiastic too. 
Neighbour’s Volume Three on The 
Consort and Keyboard Music of Wil- 
liam Byrd, the first to the post, has 
had the warm and appreciative re- 
ception it richly deserves: almost in- 
credibly painstaking and detailed, it so 
glows with love and understanding 
that the detail becomes as fascinating 
ns it might otherwise have been te- 
dious. Kerman's volume, with some 


very proper differences of tempera- 
ment. is in the Mime kind, mulching 
up well to its companion, as I have 
no doubt the remaining volume also 
will. 

Kcrinan. whose doctoral disserta- 
tion (later published) was oil The lili- 
zabethitn Madrigal, made his name 
with that heady little masterpiece, 
Opera as Drama, which still re- 
■ sounds down the academic and not 
so academic corridors. But his 
matures! achievement hitherto, and 
one of the very best books known to 
me of its difficult kind, was his 
analytical study. The Beethoven 
Quartets: analysis of that rare order 
which takes you farl her into the 
music and not merely into its tech- 
nical apparatus. That study traced 
the workings of key-tonality as an 
absolutely vital clement both’ of form 
and of meaning. Here, Kerman is 
dealing not with key but with mode: 
but it is all tonality, and Kerman 
knows and makes the most of this 
basic fuel. I do not think he is able 
to get quite so far with mode as he 
did with key, but that is probably in 
the nature of the case. Mode is more 
elusive, marc ambivalent, more apt 
to fade in theory into controversial 
classifications and in practice into 
distinctions without a difference. 
Still, no one doubts that inode was 
real and important, and one of the 
services which Kerman renders to 
Byrd's individual pieces (and with 
the same blend of thoroughness and 
excitement which Neighbour 
brought) is to scrutinize and illumin- 
ate tneir modality. 

Another service has been to do 
the best that can be done with the 
considerable difficulties of order and 
dating. My remark above about Byrd 
experimenting and developing 
through successive stages was only 
made after 1 had read this book, 
which distinguishes three relevant 
stages in his career not previously 
clarified: an early apprenticeship; a 
middle flow of almost combatively 
assertive and political (Catholic) im- 
plications, brilliantly associated by 


excitement 


rishbour 


Kerman with the cuiiiiminaL hazards 
nf the recusants, of whom Byrd was 
imc: and a late dedication to liturgic- 
al music which could never he legal- 
ly. but was ( and far more boldly 
than had been previously suspected) 
illegally performed in actual services 
at grave risk of fines, ini prison ment 
err execution. For, of eoursc, the 
central question which arises over all 
this very considerable music of 
Byrd's to sacred Latin words is how 
did il get composed, and how used, 
at a period in which the English 
language was cumpulsury for liturgy, 
ana at the very least expected where- 
ver else the use of Latin words might 
be regarded as rendering sacred 
words unintelligible to the many? 

But here we already have part ui 
the answer. Kerman cites the popu- 
larity (even if il was not quite so 
general as the rosy view of Eli- 
zabethan society has been in the 
habit of maintaining) of amateur 
music-making in the home. The less 
educated sang a great many psalms 
in English metrical translations, as 
the very numerous editions of 
Stcrnhold and Hopkins (and a few 
other Elizabethan psalters) show. The 
mure educated sang chamber music, 
including both anthems lo English 
words and motets to Latin words, as 
well os English ayres and Italian and 
English madrigals. Byrd’s motets 
would seem to nave found u perfect- 
ly nntural reception within this cham- 
ber repertory. Why should they not? 

We have not perhaps allowed 
enough, in connection with the use 
of sacred Latin words in Elizabethan 
music, for how living a language 
Latin still was (and remained until 
French in port replaced it as an in- 
ternational medium of exchange in 
and after the Age of Reason), ft was 
not unnatural for educated people to 
write, or to talk, or to sing, In Latin; 
it was happening nil the lime. What 
the 49th Injunction ■ of Queen Eli- 
zabeth's hard-won compromise of 
1559 actually required for the service 
was “a modest distinct songc” setting 
the liturgy . “that the same may be as 
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pkiyiidv understamled. as yf it were 
read without syugying", and for the 
anthem which was also officially per- 
mitted, “the best surf of melodic and 
music thru may be conveniently de- 
vised, laving respect that the sent- 
ence of the flymnc may be under- 
standed and perccyvcd”. Too much 
counterpoint wus disapproved of as 
obscuring the sacred words; Latin 
was forbidden as making them unin- 
telligible to the many, But not even 
in public forms of worship was it 
forbidden to those institutions whose 
members could be assumed to find it 
intelligible. 

But what about Byrd’s Latin Mas- 
ses. in which not merely the lan- 
guage but the liturgy was lire impedi- 
ment? Kerman deals very effectively 
wilh this much more formidable 
question, arguing. I should think 
with perfect correctness, that danger- 
ous as il undoubtedly was, Catholic 
services were not uncommonly cele- 
brated with full style und panoply in 
some of the great houses of the 
Catholic families, tor whom Byrd 
meant and composed and (even 
more dnnnuly) published (without 
(i tic-pages) nis wonderful music in 
lhat form. He was, of course, a 
favourite at court, where the Queen 
herself kept higher ecclesiastical state 


in her private chapel, and had more 
sympathy 'for the old forms than it 
would have been politic for her to 
advertise. And I should like to think, 
too, that the Elizabethans, except 
when they felt threatened, were not 
persecutory and did not much 
approve the hounding of this mainly 
very loyal minority by the extremer 
fanatics among the establisment. 

At any rate, Byrd survived and 
prospered, acknowledged Catholic 
though he was; and Joseph Kerman 
has taught us far more than we knew 
before about that aspect of this very 
great Englishman's career. He earns 
our; gratitude, and' so do Faber's. for 
publishing, with appropriate excell- 
ence, this major enterprise of music- 
al scholarship. 
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In Harmonie fram’d 


By Wilfrid Mellers 

' STEPHEN RATCLIFFE: 

Campion i On Song 

2®^. Roudcdge and Kegan Paul. 

0 7100 080 3 1 

en \ a tru *sin that during the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean age music 
and sweet .poetry agreed with a 
perfection that the English had never 
attained before and haven't since re- 
raptured; and this fact tells us some- 
uimg about the character and quality 
® Ufe *n that crucial phase of the 
country s history. Given the intrinsic' 
interest of this poetry-cum-music and 
Wlde and deep cultural signifi- 
h-« ce, if . s ^Prising that there has 
«tue research into the creative 
Interaction of these two disciplines. 
!L, obvious reason is that few 
■ regard theiqseives as ade- 

quately qualified in both fields, we 
t0 admit that our specialism 
Mintages us in relation - to our 
- S f^rs- Nor merely scholars like 
ullen, but also knowledgeably 
mustefovuig poets like Audenf have 
bS£S2! ent t0 discuss . Elizabethan 
fa, ^P°ut recognizing that words- 

• , ar * a different genre 
nom words for themselves. Today, 
«irL are rio l ess 1 obtuse about the 
SSS? Poets of our second Eli- 

1 M*®. Since ! while a few “se- 
cr i dcs have written about the 
iMBLPf' a Dylan or a Joni 
wni-rfl' ’ attem Pts tO consider these 
4£ rin S™ ard « for music are 
» L % ^rds, not merely the 
l: ^ are thereby falsified, 

''■lann ,R £ at ! ei VP* t0 redress the ba- 
tSs: JJ. Ration . to the Elizabethan 
if- hot the greatest song- 

• n [3C , if ’. censu nly the most consistent 
ate3!S? ner n °L words-for-music, 

• hemuii .Rmcliffe has jumped. 
: ner °w% m at the deep end. He has; 


written an entire book about a single 
twenty-four line lyric of Thomas 
Campion: wherein he seeks to de- 
monstrate that 

what a listener hears when he 
hears Now winter nights enlarge is 
a multitude of harmonies among 
pans moving In and out of diffe- 
rent systems of relationsiiip. Every 
word in the poem functions in a 
variety of patterns simultaneously 
- formal, logical, syntactic, seman- 
tic, phonetic, rhythmic and so on; 
at tne same time, in conjunction 
with the note or notes to which it 
is set, every word also functions in 
patterns of musical rhythm, 
melody and harmony. Similarly, in 
conjunction with the word or syll- 
able it sets, efrch sound in the 
music functions in. a comparably 
multiple set of musical and verbal 
systems. In the mixture of the two 
complexly ordered systems, one 
hears words in terms of music and 
' jnusic In terms of words ... . , The 
beauty of the pattern lies in the 

harmony of. its parts. 

After a preliminary chapter skir- 
mishing around the nature of the 
problem and the shortcomings of 
previous critics, Ratcliffe engages 
head-on with the poem as a poem. 
The section on ^Syntax and Sub- 
stance" is in effect an Empsoniah 
analysis of the functioning of the 
verbal language; demonstrating how fc 
by way of implicit and illicit 
metaphors such as the phallic candles 
and vaginal “bunnies”, what appeal's 
to be (and is) a simple song about 
the delights of winter nights indoors, 
releases- in ,us subconscious feelings 
of unexpected range and potency. 
Not surprisingly, the deep-mined 
jewels of meaning which Ratcjiffe 
unearths sometimes obfusdate rtther 
than, illuminate and enrich; but on 
the whole he writes/ luadiy, per- 
suasively, and . with a; wry, ' pligntIV 
defensive humour appropriate to Ws 
subject. ! This chapter is. Both reward- . 
i fog' and 1 enjoyable. • y 1m 


The next, on “phonetic Structure", 
rather aggressively asserts (hat it is 
not meant to be enjoyable, but 
pitches its. claims for reward on the 
nigh side. In immense detail 
Ratcliffe analyses the patterns of 
assonance, consonance, stress and 
metrical regularity and irregularity 
which conjoin to make Campion's 
“Earepleaslng Rimes". If one had 
the patience, one could do as much 
for any poem; though Ratcliffe prop- 
erly maintains that the arduous task 
is most justified in the case of a poet 
like Campion who, being also a com- 
poser, devised his verses with their 
verbal sounds as collateral to, and 
hardly less important than, their 
sense. When one has wrestled with 
all this, an insubstantial mouse 
. emerges from the mountains of 
effort. How much does it help to 
know that Campion’s sound-patterns, 
"substantively meaningless", are 
“Linked in different but seemingly 
always familiar syllabic combinations 
with one another", and thereby 
"conspire to bewilder - literally 
amaze - the mind of any listener 
who hears them"? Any tool of a 
mind, abetted by open ears, could 
accept that. 

Having proceeded 'from verbal 
meaning to verbal sound, Ratcliffe 
moves into the overtly musical 
dimension with closely related chap- 
ters On music ahd on prosody. These 
try to relate the semantic and verbal • 


Campion s meioay wmen cannot sus- 
tain the emotional and intellectual 
, weight that Ratcliffe wants it to car- 
ry, it is a good tunej effective in 
context; but I am not convinced that 
its musical patterns Work with the 
precision and consistency that Ratc- 
liffe attributes to them. He admits 
. that Campion's tune doesn't pretend 
. to the particularity- and immediacy of 
a representative song qfj.Dowlana 'or 
Danyel. while claiming ^mort for its 
empiricism' than, seems to me war- 


ranted. Sometimes his commentary 
goes against the musical sense of a 
phrase: as when, lo take an example 
almost at random, he remarks that 
the setting of the words “Now yellow 
waxen lights" is marked by a pro- 
gressive lengthening and intensifying 
of its metrically stressed syllables, 
yel- being weaker than ivat- because 
it is set to two quavers instead of 
one crotchet. It is true (hat the pro- 
gression frpm -low to -irax is an in- 
crease in stability since' it descends 
through an octave from one tonic G 
to another on the first beat of a bar. 
Biit this is far too simple an account 
of the total effect, since one also 
hears yel- as a stronger, not weaker, 
stress than wax- because it is high in 
register and is, moreover, pressing 
up through the sharp leading note. 
What it amounts to is that one can- 
not, or should not, isolate metrical 
duration from other aural factors. 
Throughout this song the effect of 
durations,- perhaps even tbelr actual 
length, is modified by tonal and- har- 
monic considerations. Whether or no 
it implies modulation, an F sharp in 
the ascent is different from an F 
flattened in the descent; and the dif- 
ference may be rhythmic^ if not .met- 
rical, as well as harmonic. . • ■. 

■ This brings us to the ejux of the 
matter: for although Ratcliffe pur- 
ports to write an in-depth account - 
perhaps the first - of tne functioning 
of interrelated words and music 1 in- a 
single small' song, he stqps short at 
the point of confrontation; Though 
he discusses in some detail the met- 
rical relationships 1 between words 
and tune and has something to say 
about pitch, he ignores almost totally 
the dimensions of contour .and 


rhythm fas distinct from metre) In 
the vocal line, and of tonality, liaT- 
mony, (ex Litre and timbre in tne lute 


part, all of which are inseparable 
correlatives of the verbal ' meanings 
dexterously, unravelled. He says be 
makes these omis&jons wittingly: first 
because to have comprehensively co- 


vered the musical dimensions would 
have made an already exhaustive and 
exhausting book still more rebarba- 
tive; and secondly because, not being 
a musicologist, he is unequipped for 
the task. Tne first of these reasons is 
frivolous: readers willing to grapple 
with what he has already offered (he 
frequently tells us how tough we are) 
would hardly baulk at further effort 
bringing richly proportionate re- 
wards. The secona reason is indefen- 
sible, for Ratcliffe is cleariy a clever, 
music-loving man who could have 
afforded to eschew his perhaps in- 
appropriate pretence to “scientific" 
rigour in order to acquire the tech- 
nical know-how that would have en- 
abled him to discuss musical and 
poetic elements on equal terms. For 
that oiie needs to be a musician, but. 
not necessarily a “musicologist". . 

As it stands, the bopk laudibly 
assays much but ends in anti-dimax. 
Given its premises, it - cannot 
embrace "the World in Harmonie 
fram'd": which means that its pre- 
mises are wrong. There is need for a 
supplementary volume of about tire 
same length; and there is no valid 
reason why Stephen Ratcliffe - 
whose ..present book remains bravely 
commendable - shouldn’t himself 
write It. 


Great Pianists Speak for Themselves 
(204pp. Robton ' Books £6.95. 0 
86051 157 X) is a collection of inter- 
views in which thirteen pianists 
(Claudio Array, Vladimir Ashke- 
nazy, Alfred Brendel, John Brown- 
ing; Alicia de Larrocha, Misha Dich- 
ter, . Rudolf FirkuSny, Glen Gould, 
Vladinriir Horowitz, Byron Janis, Lili 
Kraus, Rosaiyn Turcck and AndrS 
Watts) discuss their careers and their 
work. The pianists were interviewed 
by Elyse Mach who contributes notes . 
on 4ije pircipnstarices of, each inter- 
Wew. Th'e 6.06k. has -an Introduction . 
by Sir . Georg Solti. 1 
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Purely for show 


By J. S. Bratton 


MIUIAKI. K. HCKI'J II: 

Vk'UtrlHh Spcifiiculur Thi'Ulrc I H5II- 
1010 

l‘Kt|jn. Unududgi' iiml Kcgun Paul. 
I.1Z.5H 
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A year nr two ago a friend nl mine, 
a keen hut nun-professional Iheairc- 
gnci. visited Hie louring exhihilit >n of 
costumes mounted by the BBC in 
satisfy tiic public iiiicresi in one <>l 
its 1ii.su jrical extravaganzas. My 
friend had enjoyed die series, hul 
was greatly disappointed by the cos- 
tumes heetnise they wctc all lake, 
nut real silks nnd jewels at all. I was 
astonished at the theatrical naivete 
revealed by the complin ill, and also 
greatly eddied. It suggests that the 
clciliritiic hi alienee not only relishes 
"a lithe n lie” spectacle, hilt wishes it 
to be in some ways literally tine. 

Michael Hoot It's book on Victo- 
rian sped act i la i theatre provokes 


a routine pan of Shakespearean pm- 
iliiclion: melodramas of scnvilionid 
in lion offered real Imr^e-., leal 
water, and ru| *r Mat Riir. ot earth- 

quakes: and in pant ■ uni riles, yli tier- 
ing phalanxes of ladies paraded and 
•..mu. and b.il (cries ot fail its ile- 
*.ce ink'd fiom die Hies in uemil I ml- 
lets. All I hi c . is spectacle: hilt a con- 
sideration of i In* part played hv the 
audience lit each case would suuuusi 
that it i iic hull’s not one toil many kind' 
of theatre. The modern domestic set- 
ting is realism .is near to nature .is i> 
call be. Sneh Maying was only spec- 
tacular because die settings chosen 
weic opulent, lively gradation ul 
spectacle It mu that point takes the 
stage tut tiler from reality, and makes 
more complex and sophisticated de- 
mands upon the imagination. The 
built-up, aut hurt tic historical set pre- 
sents problems of pci sped ive and 
scale evident in some of the photo- 
graphs reproduced (but not fully dis- 
cussed) here, which reveal (hat both 
the drawings of sets and the contcm- 


P'lr.ir; ciiiic.il dc-si ription-, of them 
as offering a lompletc illilsjcni of 
reality were exercises in iiu.iginaiive- 
ly ion trolled p' , ra-[ition. l-.vcti .it Hie 
lowest level, when sea-battles were 
siageil at Sadler’s Well*, in .i inn): ot 
pntiid water three feel deep. ■>[ 
when, at .Ast ley’s. I.Uicrow i»«de 
round the ring as a British l ar. on a 
horse with pasteboard cannon slick- 
ing nut oi its saddlecloth, the cheer- 
ing audiences must have been ex- 
ercising an uncommon degree ul im- 
aginative participation. 

The collaboration of the audience 
in creating the effects aimed at in 
spectacular staging is most interest- 
ing in the kind of Victorian drama 
which deals with supernatural sub- 
jects. Booth mentions the fascination 
which fairies had for Victorian artists 
nf all kinds: much stage production 
used spectacular illusion not I" re- 
produce the natural world, but to 
create visual, ijuusi-tangihle icaliiis 
of fantasy, in every mot id fiom the 
grotesque and burlesque (of which 


I “In nth i-. a restrained example | to 
that »•! fuH-hlnV.ti Gothic horror, file 
u •existence of horror ami comedy in 
painting, literature, and especially 
Mage production dealing with Fairy- 
hind. r. itself indicative ol the multi- 
dimenriun.il response of which the 
Victorian audience was capable; 
lightening modulations between pan- 
tomime and tragedy were quite 
acceptable. 

Roulh\ detailed description ol 
Irving’s /'Miff, a most effective piece 
of reconstructive theatre history, 
could be taken to illustrate this crea- 
tive flexibility of response, and 
emphasizes Irving's hold mastery of 
the thcmrictal means of evoking it. It 
shows how Irvine’s painterly control 
of colour in the scene was at mice 
symbolic and practical, and worked 
with his skill as an actor, when he 
appeared and posed in Mcphis- 
lopl teles' reii costume against a suc- 
cession of eerily-coloured scenes. 
Grotesque effects near to panto- 
mime, anil by-play ul low humour, 


were repeatedly turned to prnducc 
tension. To provide a context for his 
own perfor malice. Irving bn night tin 
full resources of spectacular k-clin»l- 
ogy into play, including lareliillv- 
iiuthcniicatcd archaeological recon- 
structions uf medieval Nuremhuri: 
and. at the uthci extreme, buticry- 
"perated sparks Hashing fn, m 
swords, and a cap with three dilfc- 
rent electric lights in it to illuminate 
his grimaces. The genius was 
Irving's, and the skills were his and 
his collaborators', from Ellen Terry 
<u the eight limelight men; but the 
suspension ot disbelief was that uf 
the Lyceum audience, prepared to 
be delighted when a cathedral wall 

F minted on gauzes disappeared, and 
trunking into rapturous applause, al 
ter a shivering silence, when Irving 
appeared in a puff of ingeniously- 
generated steam »md spoke his lines 
mi ns to make them believe for a 
moment tiuii he was the Devil. My 
credulous ami disappointed friend 
could have lemur something from 
them. 


nan spccuieuuu men ire provokes 111 . « • • 

Lau eh able contradictions 

no link between his subject and the C-7 


no link between his subject and the 
modern entei Lain nienl industry's 
massively expensive evocations "of 
the past anti the future as back- 
grounds for its ro nu i rices. The con- 
text lie offers is liislorictil. Me sets 
his study of thcntricnl spectacle in 
wliai lie calls “the predominant 
pictorial ethic” which “cut across all 
social classes" in the period 1850- 
1910. when visual stimuli dominated 
all aspects of art. This is seen as a 
response to “the nexv archil eel oral 
environment" of the* growing cities, 
and as part of "the developing taste 
for luxury, ostentation and outward 
show” which also expressed itself in 
pictures, interior decoration, and the 
“cxlra-illusiriilion" of many things 
previously left plain, from periodicals 
to shop windows. 


By John Kerrigan 

DAVID FAULK Y-IIIM.S: 

The Comic in KcniiLssancc Comedy 
189pp. Macmillan. £15. 

U .133 2751.1 4 


luptiou ... that combination nf lust, even The Honest Whore and Vw 
greed and vanity which aggregates all Routing Girl can check it: for. citing 
the sins of the world”; but this tie- D. J. Lake's careful attributions only 
script ioa, which would he unjust if t0 ignore them, Farley- 1 lilts carves 
applied to Beatrice-Joanua. is up (he comedies us he pleases, giving 
hopelessly irrelevant to the engaging the glum hits to Middleton and nny- 


hopclcssty irrelevant to the engaging the glum hits to Middleton and 
Frank Cullman and the virtuous thing liappv to his collaborator. 
Courtesan of A Trick to Catch the 
Oltl One, the two women who The Turning of the Shew is offered 
thread Farley-I Tills's chapter as an example of "neutral” comedy, 

together. For Farlcy-Hilh. it’s a text info 

If Middleton’s comedy is darkened hy unresolvable conflicts - male 


David Furlev-Hills argues (hat coin- , . . , . 

edv rests on contradiction, juxtaposi- Middleton s comedy is darkened 
tiuii and detach me m. It creates in- **jrond recognition. Dckkers is 
compatibility, and what Bergson culls whitewashed. Thus. 7 he Shoemakers 
•■anesthesia uf the heart". While Holiday is presented as a •■cclehra- 

tragedv con tent pint ex the consequ- , p r J r 1 . J 1 l* l . v . unalloyed jnlhficu- 

cnces of conflict, comedy revels in 1,011 * nn interpretation which can 
aggressive dialectic. It inclines to- only be 'maintained with the help of 
ing through re- censorship. Eyres shudv business 

’ut an ass be- practice is ignored; and his snobbish, 

my and it will vain and tight-fisted wife is com- 


aggrcssivc ill alec tic. It inclines to 
wards variety, gravitating through re 


Many of the contemporary critics , » crvc 111,0 lemma. Put nn ass be- 
>olh quotes were dismayed by the tw een c <l ual P' lcs of hay and it will 


For Farlcy-Hills. it’s a text informed 
hv unresolvable conflicts - male ver- 
sus female, festive versus cynical - 
finally brought to equilibrium. Al- 
though the chapter on Shakes- 
peare has some awkward moments 
("the serenity of The Tempest", “the 
ultimate reconciliation of contradic- 
tion in divine benevolence that is 
asserted in ... The Two Gentle- 
men"), it is nevertheless the best in 
the book. Its superiority seems to 


shoemakers' household by Margery 


spunsc to poetry upon wn.cn earner but it proves resistant to gene raiiz a- evtfM th o U nh Dekker makes it clear 

drama hud been founJed Si bsc- Ilon . fonrlowe,. kyd and Gioucho , ha , Jnne f m becn forced out uf the lory” paradigm, 
quent comments tors have tended o Marx arc all misread as Parley-Hills shoemak ers' household bv Margerv 
accept this self-criticism. and d^espiL forges comic contradiction into a herself. The distasteful sweetening of 
Im sympathy with the period Professor Poetics. Moreover, when the deed is Dekker procec( | s unrelentingly. Nut 
Booth also acquiesces in the impress- dune, when bleak, clieertul and un* • 

ion that the taste for spectacle was resolved contradiction are extrapo- 
nn unsophisticated, unimaginative luted into "the satiric, the celebru- 

iheulrical response. He explores, tory mid the neutral" modes uf com- m # 

therefore, many aspects of the pie- cdy, the result is a Procrusteun bed 7 / 

sentation of spectacle, but after his of criticism, "only capable of accont- 1 f ||T|T jrT| | II VI 


The Comic in Renaissance Comedy 
is riddled with errors and inconsis- 


tencies. "Horatio’s love for Bel- 
iinpcriii" does not develop “from 
their muluid aim uf revenging the 
murder of their friend Andrea" 
(puge 29); and Surlcy can hardly 
come to Love wit's house as a Spa- 
niard “to woo Dame Pliant, though 
principally to warn her of the real 
intent tons uf Face and Subtle" (page 
74 1 since he only learns of her exist- 
ence on arrival. It is unreasonable tn 
complain about “the over-fussy punc- 
tuation” of The Alchemist nn the 
basis of a mispunctuated quotation 

S es 56-7). and some kind of te- 
to make two substantive and 
seven accidental errors in a single 
citation of fourteen lines (page 7ii). 
Senientioe picked out with inverted 
commas in early play-texts are not 
necessarily endorsed by the author 
(page 82)'. If Christian values can he 
taken us a "cun vent ion'’ (page 17). 
why must audiences “believe in” 
them (page 92)7 If authorial inten- 
tions arc nut to be postulated (p. 
vii). why should thev be “ presumed ” 
(p. 9)? Dr Furlev-Hills has evidently 
been impressed by the contradictory 
x'igour of Renaissance Comedy. 


nn unsophisticated, unimaginative luted into "the satiric, the ce 
theatrical response, lie explores, tory nnd the neutral” modes ul 
therefore, many aspects of the pre- cdy, the result is a Procrusteu 
sentation of spectacle, but after his of criticism, "only capable of nccom- 
very wide-ranging opening chapter modal i ng complex plays like A Mail 
on ’Victorian culture, leaves the role World, My Masters nnd The Joe ini 
of the audience in each theatrical One by doing them violence, 
exchange unexplored. Misrcnresc Marion beeins wit 


Competitive codings 


This lends to an account of spec- 
tacular theatre which is fascinating 
and precise about its technical 
aspects, but which does not offer 
explicit critical discussion of its uses 
and effects. Spectacular production 
xvns no doubt very prescriptive in its 
shaping of the theatrical event, but it 
wns still capable of being used 
variously, find either well or nadly - 
it is. after all, only a technique, nnd 
one particularly flexible in the hands 
of a powerful Producer. It is easy to 
deduce from Booth's accounts of in- 
dividual productions that these plays 
were quite distinct experiences for 
their audiences. It is also surely 
possible to discriminate between 
good and bad spectacular melodra- 
mas. Recent experience of the reviv- 
al of Boucicaulvs The Streets of Lon - 
■ don, for example, suggests that it is 
a far better play than many others 
which nku used climactic stage fires, 
but which ran for only a night or two 
in the 1860s. Further consideration 
of these plays, including critical 
assessment, is necessary if 
nineteenth-century theatre is to be 
finally rehabilitated. 

Professor Booth's survey, by con- 
centrating on technical advances, 
brings together many different kinds 
of spcclaculni drama which mined at 
very different uses of visual effects. 
He demonstrates that the extremely 
renliatic staging of domestic interiors 


of (he implications and meaning ot 

Misrepresentation begins with Jon- n v Ppfpr Holland many t,lings hc ,akcs for 

^ a _ n A SL a y Ct Keir Elam’s book is the first sub- 
pair of satirists obsessed bv the con stnntial ntlempt in English to chan 

tradictions implicit tn_ the Christ j in K EIR ELAM: , he full ranae F of orobfems that the 

h'u in inli v" th » uMhe ^ouIm The Setn,0(ics of Thea,re and Draina semiotics of^ theatre and drama aim 

cZS Lw il, taii .Ldno nnd 2«PP- Mctheun. £7.50. (p» n e r b.->ck. lo cover. Given the . attention de- 

Ihrongl, the spectacles of Calvin do- 0 "16 7-050 l thMtie has been unfatrfy neglected, 

proved, ijcspicjible «md usuallv bu( E | am s |, ows h oW fo r work in 

“li i S dia«T“oS “Vexts to The theHtre tem P ls an V owc i,Uerested France and, particularly. Italy has 
sunnurt it In JEn liS Si! in the study of signs to take a closer already gone. Lucid and m form alive, 

Sfit L, V and STaK inn Evcn bcfore w L e P asl ,he hc is an excel ‘ en 1 l 8 uide : lend J n 8 the 

Jonson does 0 ml aenems itv f °y er ’ lon 8 hetore the P^formnnce reader in careful steps into borrow- 

cenemuslv mil Te crea iK a few starls > we are overwhelmed by the ings from contiguous disciplines, 
ehafacten ' 'canaille of chonee- but sheer nvmbcr nnd variety of the Ian- When hc wishes to discuss the niean- 
FarKHk SS! to nothiiif^n the guage systems dial compete for our ing of gesture in the theatre, for 
canon after Bartholomew l^ciir" and attention. The Prague School thcor- instance, he makes use of Ray Bird- 

is,s of the 1930s announced that "all whistell’s work on kines.es, the study 
-SSSbir ‘.*” n fhe 'tage it . . .ign" bu, of “body-mo.i.„ communication". 

characters a nlnv which rewards todays semiottcians know better. 

nraeinutisi’n and wit not niceness The arrangement of the scaling, the The book is divided between the 

&jirfc-v-MilU f-iiu Kirk r.n i thenrv of m eans by which you buy your ticket, study of actual performance (the 
in^tructfon Ihrouch a “’hierarehv of even the' original decision to go to a semiotics of theatre) and the study of 
stundards"' but life idea that Lovewlt P lf| y ftl al) are subject to endlessly “that mode of fiction designed for 
represents “Christian .nan" is almost encoded practices which cry out for stage 

as absurd as the notion (hat Hie the crvptograph.c skills o( the ad- ^ drama). Rig J' J;. Elan ;' v X ® n 
"Cicero of CauUinc" (sic), who rules vanced semiotlc.an. cm Jtrino » 

Rome through lies, bribes, informers of course, it is too easy to mock, convincing solution. He is al his b 8 est 
and wos iuition, symltolises the di- semiotics is a discipline that finds it j n dealing with theatre semiotics. 
v,ne llu,n ' extraordinarily difficult to achieve n The major problem for performance 

As for Middleton: spirit uni despair balance between (rite generalizations analysis is of course the evanescence 
might be found in 7Vi* Revenger's . and pointless excesses of microscopic 0 f the performance itself. Each indi- 
Tragvdy or <nt a pinch) A Chaste dissection. Too often we are irritated vidual performance constitutes a 


of theatrical communication, the 
multiplicity of subcodes it contains. 
At times his work is too rigidly 
schematized, isolating each separate 
subsection exaggeratedly from its 
surroundings. Each code has exten- 
sive und complex overlaps, turning 
voice, body, light, set. theatre 
architecture and all the other fncets 
into an inter-related whole. 

Elam’s analysis of drama semio- 
tics, of the written text, is less re- 
warding. His approach to dramatic 
language suffers from a too ngorojj* 


ists of the 1930s announced that 


whistell’s work on kinesics, the study 


that is on the stage is a sign” but of "body-motion communication", 
today's semioticians know better. 

The arrangement of the seating, the The book is divided between the 


means by which you buy your ticket, study of actual performance (the 
even the original decision to go to a semiotics of theatre) and the study of 
piny nl all are subject to endlessly “that mode of fiction designed for 
encoded practices which cry out for stage representation" (the semiotics 
the cryptographic skills of the «d- of drama). Rightly, Elam worries ab- 
vanced semiotlcian. out the interrelation of the two 

. , areas, without in the end offering a 

OF course, it is too easy to mock, convincing solution. He is al his best 
Semiotics is a discipline that finds it j n dealing with theatre semiotics, 
extraordinarily difficult to achieve n The major problem for performance 
balance between trite generalizations analysis is of course the evanescence 


of spcclaculni drama which aimed at Tragedy or (at a pinch) A Chaste 
very different uses of visual effects. Maid in Cheapside\ but wliai domin- 
He demonstrates that the extremely ates the early comedies discussed in 
renliatic staging of domestic interiors this book is the dramatist’s delight in 
heenme part of the presentation ol huninn ingenuitv and his extraordin- 
plays set in modern Hines; the realiza- ary sympathy for the weak and ex- 
tion of Pictures, nnd the reconstme- pfoited. FaTlcy-Hills fastens on. the 
tion of historical scenes in an Courtesan as a central Middletoman 
archaeological "authentic" way, were figure, "the epitome of human cor- 


dissection, too oi ten we are irritated vidual performance constitutes a 
by being told the obvious, or by different text and, unlike film, the 
long-winded presentation uf minute show cannot be stopped and res- 
and useless detail. Yet in the move- tarted at the analyst’s will. Filming 
nienl from the large-scale to the par- the theatre performance only trans- 
ticular. in the examination of ex- fern the theatre into another med- 
trenies and exceptions, the semiotics j| im , subject to its own very 
of theatre can make the theatre-goer different systems of meaning. Elam 
aware, in a peculiarly satisfying way, concentrates on exploring the density 


language auuvis iiuw “ 1 , T 

exclusion of the non-verbal 
influencing the meaning oMne an- 
logue, and the result is oddly pook- 
ish for someone who had a reaay 
demonstrated such sensitivity to me 
workings of the play in the thwue- 
His final experiment of “a dramaio- 
logical analysis" of the first eign y 
lines of Hamlet uses eighteen col- 
umns to systematize the commentary 
line by line. Any analysis that na 
space to tell me that the first aa 
(“Who’s there?") has a “bouloinaeic 
modality" containing “epistemic ce 
taintv" but cannot include the m 
that Francisco and Bernardo are 
vous and apprehensive is IU 
damentally misconceived. 

In spite of such shortcomings. 
Elam's study is provocative ana e j 
couraging. It is also extremely use . 
in providing a long annotated d 
liography, though it is surprising m. 
he does not mention jTie sene s 
essays edited by Denis Bablet 
Voies de la creation thidtralc, m 
collections, eight volumes * { 
provide by far the best flna ^ sC Dr0 . 
theatre performances so rar v 
duced. 


'XrE&'SLjA i Ukuit, 
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The 


evangelist of Common Sense 


nwili fHH.VI.I.KIt, lr: 

Jui iii'S Mi'C'iisli itini the Stnl l Isli liiti-l- 

li-cltml Trmlitiim 

|-i, mi Glasgow t»' I'liii'Vtnti 

I'liiKvitui l hiivcrsity 1'iess. 

James MtCnsh’s carver was niiidt- ul 
ihc Mutt that Victorian Scottish 
myths arc made uf and it is cMraorJ- 
inurv that J. David Hocvclci’s 
Janu s McCosh und the Scottish hud- 
hctnul Tradition shutild be the tirsl 
major study of it. 

McCosh came uf strict Ayrshire 
farming stuck. An auiohioarajihical 
essay, written at the end of his life, 
in.d.i:*. him out In hc a clever, pious 
and somewhat isolated buy who saw 
piety and learning ns a means ol 
distancing himself from (he zealotry 
and vulgarity nt rustic life. In retro- 
spect, in- thought that this had made 
linn a sturdy, self-ieliant hoy, a true 
legatee of ihc iiiiliuomt.ni spirit of 
the .Scottish peasantry. He was clear- 
ly destined fur the Kirk, und by IK2‘i 
he had made his way in Edinburgh 
University, where lie promptly fell 
under die spell uf its two mast char- 
ismatic icHchcrs. The first, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, was (he hist of the 
great Common Sense philosophers: 
the second, Thomas Clmlmcrs, wns 
the voice of a new, civilized evangel- 
icalism that was to have a decisive 
influence in slipping the Scottish 
evangelical movement in the years 
before I he Disruption. 

From Hamilton, McCosh learned 
how vast erudition and great dialec- 
tical agility could be employed to 
demonstrate the limits uf human in- 
telligence and. more iconoclastically, 
the vanity of the pretensions of many 
modern, and particularly German, 
philosophers. From Chnlmcrs, “cer- 
tainly the greatest [teacher] I ever 
studied untlcr", he acquired a brand 
of evangelicalism that stood in sharp 
contrast to the zealotry in which he 


e'.aniji'lii-.il links abnetd. lie (icimii 
I" liavfl widclv .in die t 'uiinneiil 
ainl in America. Ihiiu 1 hailed, upli- 
misik.illy «nie would tliinl. . .»*. a new 
1 '.< t waids tir a new Huilei. m, nn»re 
re.iliMu-.illy. as a new 1‘alev. In 
Ameliea lie Was :<|inkeii ul as the 
iiiaii "v.li*. lights urn bailies wiili 
Mill. Omite. Spenser and the Pan- 
theists''. 

Bclt.isl was cleailv iuleiiiled tn lv 
,i stcnping-sione in a suitable eliaii al 
f'.diimuieli. He applied fur the Chair 
«>t Mural I'hiluMiphy theie in 1X52 
and lust it in a (ami nis row which Mi 
Hncvclcr uverluoks. By now 
McC.'osh had probably lust much 
with Seutiisli evangelical circles, 
though this subject is unfoitunalcly 
not explored here. Perhaps he was 
tnu cerebral and cosmopolitan a 
figure for a Kirk that became in- 
creasingly provincial after the death 
of Lluilnieis. Al all events be left 
111 it, im for gund in ).SnN to become 
Pie side lit ul Piineeton. lie was met 
at that formidable, pielislic college 
by brass bands, cheering students 
and a icmindci I nun a (itisice that 
"(Uisiinciilieil learning is a curse. No- 
thing is mote evident than dial 
knowledge uncontrolled hy religion 
becomes Satanic." 

If Princeton had expected a con- 
ventional, orthodox intellectual, it 
had seriously misjudged its man. 
McCosh settled at “ma college" for 
the rest of his long life. Within twen- 
ty years he had more than doubled 
(he size of the faculty and student 
population anil hnd launched a vast 
building programme that was under- 
writ ten, it seems, by alumni and 
the Scots- Irish community. Under 
McC'osh’s presidency, Princeton ac- 
quired an enviable reputation for ex- 
cellence in teaching nnd research in 
the arts and sciences. And it was all 
undertaken in the unquestioned be- 
lief that the interests of mental ami 
natural philosophy were being 
harmonized with those uf true reli- 
gion. As lie pul it in a charncterislic- 


Uy Nicholas Philiipson 


, .'l philu,ii|i|u v.,is p|, iivtl ul a I'uni- 
niaiiiliiu! |»r-irit>n ui the ■imur-.iiv 
iiiinciiiiiin -uiil .iniii'Vcil in ihc t.i'J. 
ul U'.ulmit: (iiHk'ii!i:n[|i.i{t -. the prm- 
'■if'k- ul viiuu* and iiatnr.il uligimi 
[hr.. ■•..iV'. 1 1> weld . was the irmli- 
li'iii iMet osh broiighi l<> America; 
and it; mi tlitiue. he uealed mie u| 
Ihc principal ■. haunch Liiinmunicu- 
Iiiiii hclweeu the Scotkitul ol the 
Enlightenment and Disruption and 
[Ik academic cultuie nt America 

It i 1 . Hie greatest pity that Ifocvcl- 
ci due n«»t have the resources in 
*lcv**l* ip this adequately. The Scottish 
chapters bristle with errors which in- 
dicate ignorance as well as careless- 
ness. Fur example, it will not do to 
place Edinburgh University's new 
"campus”, completed bv "Robert 
Playfair", in Charlotte f>qu>irc, nr 
Thomas Chalmers's si at lie m "King 
George IV Street". It weakens one's 
confidence in 1 loevelcr’s grasp uf ihc 
rudiments of Scottish intellectual his- 
toiy in find that he luis invented a 
new Glaswegian medical luminary 



had been raised and learnt Hint men- ally graphic metaphor , whereas the 
lal and natural science were "but arts and 'sciences were “citizens not 
compartments of one great fabric of one country but of the world", 
reared to the glory of God". From religion "is a citizen of heaven come 
both lie acquired if taste for npologc- down to shed peace among men". 

desire , to create a new McCosll hntl R marvellous career 
wnnlH n ? ll , r » a theology which ane | ifoevclcr lias nil attractive thesis 
*- Ul L re _ tonc,1 ? 1 ,hc 1 r,ndm P of mod : to offer. Hc sees McCosh as the 


2LE Cn !i e L wilh ,hos ^ 9 1 ! revc ? lcd embodiment 


aUuiij’l (•< ubtalll a « halt < >1 rinlnso- 
pliy ,ii Liliiihurgh Umscisiiy. duly 
in t|j.- ii'. cl ill Lh.ipit.-i un hi-, ministry 
al Ail'iu.irh and Ilii-cliin is any new 

biul.cn. but even this period 

invites fun I ivt lese.uch. 

Uiibtrlntcilely, these weaknesses 
■ire uul cull lined m the Scull isll 
chapters, (lie account nf bis c.ircci 
■is a l cache i ami academic politician 
al Belfast is exiguous and even the 
account id bis presidency at Prince- 
ton seems under- re searched. This is 
,i sail disappointment .is Mi L ush w.is 
one u| those evangelicals wlm com- 
bined erudition and zeal with le- 
nt ark able political and ad in i nisi ru live 
talents and un understanding of them 
is essential fur an understanding uf 
the workings of his mind. He used to 
say uf E'rmccinn. -| built it. It's 
mine." But lloevcler tells us so little 
about this side i<r his career Hint it is 
impossible to say whether this is a 
statement to he taken al face value 
or not. 

1 1 neve lei's account uf McLusb’s 
in tell edit n I career is rather be iter. 
Hie discussion uf his debts to I Inmil- 
loii and of his encounters wiili 
theories ul evolution is careful and 
useful although it is extraordinary to 
find Ihul his debts to Chainlets ate 
taken its read and treated almost in 
passing. But even so, llocveler’s 
summaries make heavy reading. The 
reason is (hat McCosh was uni a 

r iiirtiailarly original philosopher and 
lis ideas do not summarize well. 
Whitt lloevcler forgets is that his 
skills lay more in the field of apo- 
logetics and philosophical disputation 
than in systenintic philosophy. His 
.reputation stemmed from the col- 
ossal learning, dialectical virtuosity 
und. above nil, literary flnir he em- 
ployed to sniff out and eradicate 
theological error in ancient and mod- 
ern philosophy. McCosh wns fre- 
quently and rightly applauded for his 
literary style, which was iliicci. ico- 
noclastic, compulsively readable, tlul 
of u man brought up in the tough 
world of Edinburgh literary polemic 
- a "gorgeously embroidered robe of 
imagery and eloquence", us one re- 
viewer put if. If the true i|ualily of 
MeCosh's intellect is to he savoured, 
his thought needs to he set in the 


religion. As he wrote, in his applica- 
nt or d,c Edinburgh Chair of Mora) 
Philosophy, in JK52: 


conflicting 


strands in Scottish intellectual life, 
the polite, moderate, common-sense 
discourse of Reid nnd Hamilton, and 


w, . nociuiiic, conipuisivciy reuuacue, uuu 

Janies McCosh of u man brought up in the tough 

. „ , . , ... wodd of Edinburgh literary pofemic 

"Robert Alexander" who, like Wil- - a "gorgeously embroidered robe of 
Cpden, is supposed to have imugery and eloquence", us tine rc- 
added lustre to medicine in Edin- viewer put if. If the true i]ualilv of 
burgh. Adam Ferguson’s Principles MeCosh's intellect is to be savoured, 
of Moral nnd Political Philosophy his thought needs to he set in the 
has been confused with his History context of contemporary evangelical 
of Civil Society and the stories of disputation, und hc needs to be 
flume's social nnd intellectual isula- quoted often and at length. 


It will be seen from my work, that the enthusiastic evangelical discourse 
I am attached to what has becn of his childhood refined by Chal- 
dcnoiiiinnled, the common sense liters. Me argues thn( MeCosh's intel- 
prineiples of the Scottish School of lect was shaped by the tensions be- 
Philosophy and that I am opposed, tween these modes of thought and 
on the one hand, to the matcrinlis- brought into focus by a preoccupa- 
tic tendencies setting in so strongly lion with a traditional Scottish style 
from various quarters in Great of teaching in which moral mid men- 
Brilain and France, and on the 
other hand, to that idealistic or 

transcendental Metaphysics which Tl* 

is leading so many of our most 
promising youths into mazes in 
which they arc at first bewildered, 

and arc then ready to allow them- I stop, w 

selves to be jiut under the guid- Before tl 

once of an imposing Panteism. Wind j t 8 

WK5? MM: ~ 

Ihnnty of Revealed Religion. “ “ 

From 1835 to 1851, McCosh was a nrrfin 

pnsh minister at Arbroath and c . ' 


tion in Edinburgh demonstrate ignor- 
ance of the most basic research of 
the pasl generation. 

Hoevcler’s knowledge of the his- 
tory of the Scottish universities and 
Scottish evangelicalism is derived 


Perhaps flic most disquieting fea- 
ture of Hoevclcr's analysis is his luck 
of insight into MeCosh's view of the 
Scottish intellectual tradition and uf 


tory of the Scottish universities and his own place within it. For McCosh 
Scottish evangelicalism is derived had the mind of the into autohiuc- 
from the simplest of sources and rapher who thinks of his career in 
throws no light at all on the crucial historical terms and is willing to 
question of MeCosh's relations with bend history in order to underpin it. 
evangelical circles before and after Nowhere is this more evident titan in 
the Disruption or on his abortive his remarkable and bcst-remcmbcrcd 


ii^ n ' The V were formative years. 

left the established church at the 
disruption (“the greatest event of 
y *”5") and spent the next eight 
of a ?i? irec ^ n 8 h' s formidable politic- 
al skills to establishing the new Kirk 
u . iprisli, writing his first major 
book, The Method of Divine Govern- 
ment, Physical and Moral, and mar- 
king the daughter of nn evangelicul 
grandee. McCosh must have had his 
2* on hiah office in the Free Kirk - 
Particularly after the death of Chal- 
jiiers m 1847 - and one would guess 
mat he accepted the new Chair of 


I . - iiwn v. iiau ui 

ii § IC and Metaphysics at Queen's 

diHH? nity, -J c, f a81, as a sIc P in lhat 

There he proved to be a 
•rciess teacher, an active university 
inti - n Dnd fl volu minous author, 
JSfB. on idealists, materialists. 
siih? g,s ^i a n d cotn pieting his most 
^ l,ow redundant work, 
/v lJuJ U r lon5 , °t l ^ e Mind Inductive- 

al rll u! Sa,etl This sealed an 
cad) growing reputation in 


Picture of a Cornfield 

I stop, whatever exhibition is on. 

Before this port of the permanent collection, 

Wind it a little and shake it like a watch 
Beyond repair that for a moment goes again. 

This is the path the farmer ploughed up 
When he sowed the corn, making a fool 
Of the signpost showing a right of way, 

Short-cut to the station people have trodden back. 

Now at 8 distance their heads bob about 
Among the ripened, rustling, foaming ears; 

The miracle they made themselves stops’ them drowning. 

The sky is blue and the trees are fully dressed 

In dusty dark green leaves; wild pansies 

Show tlieir faces between the stalks of corn 

And a rabbit panics out of the hedge. 

People ) know approach along the path 

And almost reach the point where its beaten soil. 

Like a trick explained, emerges from the field. 

Before they speak, the walls of the gallery 
Fade in again, as either the pull of the city 
Asserts itself or I draw back in self-defence. 

Finding as usual nothing to fit the question 
How came I and the painter, whose dates are all 
I know of him, in the same field in a different field 
At the same time at a different time. 

Feeling the same? Was everyone once there? 


b ,M 4. tin ■ .'i, f'iiilou ipft\ . 
nif’lii, n(, l-\i>,nit,irv. initial, I nan 

I /iiuhi\ttn tn ffniniit.iit. which 
I livwk-i loiimiL-in ilism.ixinul) tu lv 
"even luilay * me ilk: ’ntiK-.t .mJ 

nvi.si iL-h.ihk- {•■■jili.-t. tn thiii imred- 
ibly I mill ul pciiml ul Scottish intel- 
lectual lilt-". Indeed, his entire 
unrierMuii'liim <>l the Sourish intel- 
lectual UiiditiDii is based on it 

Hi e Simtidi l‘hiJn\, /phy was pub- 
lished jn A mericn in 1875 "as the 
last, and to me the only remaining, 
means ■■( icbiilyinu my i canal for my 
i-uunuy - Uived nfl the nuire because 
l .mi now for from it and my 
country's philosophy, which has been 
(lie means ul' sliini'ilatinu (hunglil in 
so many uf Scotland's soils". It is u 
woik rtf vasi erudition, a series of 
li< ties and essays on tlie works uf 
iiuijui. uiiiiur and wrv minor Scot- 
tish philosophers. It was designed to 
set the histmy ol Scottish common- 
sense plulusupliy in the context of 
Scut land's chungiuu political, ceuiio- 
tnic. social and, above till, religions 
fortunes after the I hiion. Jt was" also 
designed tn demonstrate the oiiieie- 
cme of n genuinely empirical study 
of jiieninl science. Dugalc I Stewart, 
Victor Cousin :uu(, in his way. T. I f. 
Bueklc had all attempted similai liis- 
toiics hut McCosli thought that they 
had not been alert enuiigh lo the 
social implications of the gulf which 
had opened up between theology 
and philosophy. Fur while common- 
sense philosophy Jmd catered for the 
needs of an urbane, polite elite, 
more interested in manners and the 
appearance nf things than in the 
more profound problems of religious 
understanding, it hnd failed com- 
pletely to satisfy the sjuTitunl needs 
of ordinary people. For this both 
evangelical pastors and philosophers 
were responsible. The former had 
for (hc most part remained sunk in 
zealotry and ignorance and it was 
nut until Out liners'!; day that any 
serious steps had been taken to re- 
concile mental science and evangelic- 
al teaching. And among the philo- 
sophers, even Hamilton, the greatest 
of them, could lie criticized for pos- 
sessing an understanding or the mind 
which was too ec refold, and flawed 
by his ignorance uf physiology and 
his failure ro understand the (me 
status of intuitive knowledge. It was. 
McCosh feared, a philosophy which 
veered towards the sort of relativism 
that could alt too easily sink into 
materialism and agnosticism. In fact, 
the Scottish Philosophy was an 
elaborate apologia for MeCosh’s own 
philosophical career. lie thought he 


Stanley Cook 


had discovered a crisis of profound 
importance in the fabric or Scottish 
theology and philosophy. Ami he re- 
gardeu himself as uniquely qualified 
to solve it. 

MeCosh’s learned and provocative 
•history, which continues to be con- 
troversial even today, wns an integral 
part of an aminonuan view of Scot- 
tish culture which look shape in 
Victorian Scotland and was strongly 
connected with evangelicalism. It 
worked on the assumption that (lie 
Union, and the rapid material im- 

E rovement it had brought with it, 
ad created deep fissures in Scottish 
society, separating the old familiar 
culture of the countryside from that 
of the modern. Commercial world, h 
had brought into existence a cul- 
tured, anglicized, modern-minded 
6 life, buttressed by a moderate cler- 
gy. h neo-classical literature and a 
philosophy of manners, fn the pro- 
cess it Jiad become alienated front 
the traditional values of a peasant 
society living off the soil, supported 
by an- inherited vernacular culture 
and the severe, populist spirit of the 
covenanters. 'Inus. in spiriluul 
terms, the Union had deprived Scot- 
land of the pastoral care of its lairds 
and its evangelical clergy. It had re- 
placed the cultural und religious 
bonds of the old country with those 
of a materialistic commercial civiliza- 
tion. 

There is no denying Ihe charm of 
this view of Scottish history. Occa- 
sionally, »s in the case of G. E. 
Davie's extraordinary and idiosyncra- 
tic Democratic intellect, or David 
Craig's equally remarkable and 
idiosyncratic Scottish Literature autl 
the Scottish People, it has produced 
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'strikingly iiilL'ltii'vnl ;uu1 wnvwuicl hi- 
''l , iriili*>inil ln.Mli-.cs, Imi n U.i-. r] < >i 
yd filler ;it«l .i m;iMcT|-ici\. 'Ilm*. m 
I'. iimms, .is it u;is in Mt Cush's day. 
;i ims!uii;i>.|] o( -.culm mill ill mv<n.n- 

III tils tlf I l.tl |l l|] ill .Mill If] Ip II III*. f| MT . 

iuicri.lK'. Hngeri l«y ;ni imliniik . h-. - 
l.islc fur I lie |iC«llW. |icilllp.f(vj-, \ .lilies 
"t u imiTHTci.il Mickiy. 

Il would hiivf I veil n niii.it> els 
viiluiililc In liau- h;n I a uitiuil Miufv 
n! McCnsIl's llol. I slk|VLl. |lki*l|- 

siJe-i.ilik- cftnirjhiiiii.il in ihc foni M - 
[j« , n of this ‘.■•!ini«| <i| Jii .|tijii>i>i:i|)||\ 

I [‘vtclcr'j. S< ■. #l I j si i ifi.i|iin> in.- lull 
<•1 Mliciiliciif i I'li-rc-riivs lc> naumi.il 
cll.t/iiCli-risdVs (nil li| If ni He. my,,, 
sji 'ji-s. iiulhcniic.ircil J«y rulcivniv in 
Me I. ;irc n \ //)r . in ilu- 
.iL-iimciiiiic iniirlli'ci. to (Ik- ; ,j, found 
.uni p.istor.il hail Jt in) Hey of ilu- in,..d- 
■•r.iics, an J mi mi. Wh:il fv (nils in 
M-c is ih.il Mct'iish’s analysts i*. n 
Hindi be Her guide to ihc wurkinus of 
Ins own mind lliun to I lie "frisis" in 

Ncmiisli pliiLisfipliy which fie m-i 

Jo resolve, (i does noi occur if. 
M"cvvk-i Hi, ir dii.s crisis was ihc in 
ven I ion of ;i iouuiiliihk- Smiiish j n . 
idled iiiil. iind he fails eniirelv to see 
hmv McCosh rdiiterpiuk-d iniellec- 
lual history in order to give :i liisinric 
sliineii.sinii i.i liis own claims to he 
ihc Siivioui of Scnilish philosophy 
jiud. indeed. o| Western philosophy 
itsell. 1 ■ 

Towards I lie end o| his life 
McCosh wioie a slum hook called 

{ >IVl 'ililillj; Types tff l/uhnnpliv 
l\ S -V\ . 11 all the classic 

Met oshiiin characteristics: n begins 
with a staggeringly direct and niiauue 
ohseivajwiii - "L-veryhoily knows 
Kearny - and jimceeds to ;i rccnpii- 
iikitinu of McC'dsIi's, hy now well- 
known. views a ho ut (he forms n| 
know] edge dial can he acquired “in- 
Itnlivdy and dirocrly hv the various 
senses”. Having reviewed eriticaJIv 
sensationalist and idealist discussions 
of Reality , he ret unis, once again, to 
the virtues and weaknesses of Scot- 
tish philosophy and m lament the 
spread of materialism, idealism anti 
agnosticism. McC'nsh insisted on the 
importance of testing cverv philo- 
sophical conclusion by asking repeat- 


cdly the .nine fine 1 . linn. "What d>> 
ymi make ut m.ilityV 1 1 v«*u oinu it. I 
demand that vmi' i’iu- u |.|. KV . 

• »l lie l wise Vi mi system is a mcie s|mv- 
■ilalion. It vi hi give ii a phuv | :r .k. 
At whai film e? .it tin- cnii am;./.' jn 

'•'s' Idle/ <n at (he cImscV Ilu- 

Jiuiihk- w,t-. th.it hy i In* i-nd ,,f | 1( , 
life theie were in >1 rnaiiv ulhei p||j|.i. 
‘“I 'lie I', win. Hi mid ask Mil '.nil's 
l|llf '.tio|l. ' "1 Ill* *.CI <lli-.ll Mj|<N.| lus 
ii"t m> Hindi iiilhieiii.- .is n ||,u| .„ 
tin* end o| die fai-.i ccuiuri '. h.* o»m- 
uifiii. -d. laiiicniinu dial ii had l.dl.-n 

|<k> t.> the idealist-. | 1 had 

lone been I..M 1.1 [he mate naliMs. 

( Ji.minvy Wright's did.- in Mar- 
sard was Ifadmg Allleliian pln- 
x- -.sopliy iilli i (he p.tilis <i( praL'Ill.'il- 
isin. t hily Mct.ush and Ins pupils 
w-eie left «. man iJv bridge. Ii was a 
heroic task which in v. lived iiiiihiiii> 
‘■horl of ic-evaluaiijig the entire (ah- 
riv nl die Western philosophical 
tradition: 

l<u l il il is asked in ;i disdainful 

manner. Do yen presumptuniisly 

P io.se in set aside all previous 
i -soplues; dial of Plato and Ar- 
istotle. n( Descartes and Loeke, uf 
kan i and Reid? 1 answer nt mice 
and decisively I reject none of the 
great truths which have hcen 
established hy the ureal thinkers of 
the win Id. gi cully u. the benefit or 
the world. I mean simply in settle 
some of them mi a surer I'ouiida- 
tiou. Some of diem seem to me t«< 
he lesliug mi perishable piles, like 
the houses in Venice; 1 would 
found I lie in on the rock of reality. 

I }} vr y\ li< 1111 ‘ ksianic quality about 
McCosh s Iasi writing which links 
him with Walter Scut, Henry C'ock- 
buin and Hie literarv wuild of early 
nineteen Ih-century Edinburgh. Jus'i 
•is the heroic Ossiau had mourned 
die inevitable fall of Celtic civili/a- 
tiun at the hands of Romo, just as 
Stoll and (.'ockhurn, looking back on 
cighleenlh-ceniury Scotland, had 
mourned the passing of ihe last 
“piucly Scottish age", so McCosh 
viewing himself as die last of a line 
(,r f?H-at Scnilish pliilosoiilics, 
mourned the passing of the licroic 
age or Scottish philosophy. 




Guiding the gunmen 


Hy J i Ilian Bcckur 
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(- laire Sterling'*, cunienlimi in hei 
wide-ranging .ludv m| iiKernatinmil 
terrorism is that the Soviet Union 
has been waging a tcrmriM war 
against the West for the past thirteen 
years. The ease against the Kremlin 
is iini that ii initialed icirnri-.ni in 
die West. m>r dial ii directs the 
operations uf terrorist groups, hut 
dial ii aids and abets them. It -Jiiid a 
loaded gun »n (lie table, leaving 
others to get on with ii". Of course 
the Soviet Union denies supporting 
any terrorist organization, hut cross- 
es its fingers on a dclinitinn. It open- 
ly suppurts “nude uinl liherntinn 
niovemcnts" in the Thinl World. Ms 
Sterling sets mil to demnnstratc dim 
it Inis also been pursuing ii policy of 
aiding violent subversion in the lilier- 
democracies wherever groups exist 
dial it can exploit. It “did not expect 
the lerrorisis to build a solid power 
base anywhere, still less to seize 
power , hut lo “weaken, demoralize, 
confuse, humiliate, frighten und if 
possible dismantle (lie West’ 


The elastic bourgeoisie 


By Daniel Johnson 


DAVID BLACKUOURN and liEUFK 
ELEY: 

Mythen deulscher Ccschichts- 
xchreifaung 

13‘Jpp. Berlin: Ullstcin. DM I2.HCJ. 


The sins of the German bourgeois 
between LH4R and 1933 have been 
visited upon him hy his children. If 
only ihc liberals of the Second 
Empire hud stood up lo Bismarck, 
instead of tamely bartering political 
power for industrial expansion, inde- 
pendent social traditions for titles 
J ar '“ s * lllu * the values of the 
fcnlighieiimeni for irrational 
ui tio version — So runs the argu- 
ment, satislying both In those who 
need to prove thut liberalism w-as 
never tried, and to those who are so 
'««» UP 0, ‘ demoustraiing the inevii- 
able hypocrisy of the German 
bourgeoisie that they never question 
the Anglo-American ideal of which it 
falls short. 

David Black bourn and Geoff llley 
have each produced eloquent criti- 
ques of Mich historiography. Tlieir 
work w based upon previously pub- 
ished research into right-wing in- 
terest groups und the Centre Pariv 
respectively, and also upon ait 
astounding knowledge of the 
mushrooming secondary literature: 
Ihc notes to both essays constitute 
invaluable bibliographical surveys in 
Iht-mselvcs. Eley, In his essay 
‘ Detilsclier Sonde rvveg and citgliseht-s 
Vorbild”, confesses to u Marxisi 
tendency which is absent both from 
the vocabulary und the ton ten I 0 | 
ttlaeklvourn s lrc-(|ucntlv witty VK'itj 
cs eigem licit nicln gewosen”. Thuv 
agree that the pt-culiuritics of Ger- 
nian politics do not demonstrate the 
immaturity of the bourgeoisie, but 
miner its elasticity. 

Eley, who demonstrates the uncrit- 


icnl adoption uf n Whig view of 
English litMurv mid a vulgar-Mu rxist 
notion of bourgeois rc-volmion on 
Hie part of German historians, finds 
no mcompniibility between the reac- 
tionary politics of capital mid the 
interests of the bourgeoisie, such as 
there was between (he latter and 
liberal democracy. Since bourgeois 
revolutions have nothing u> do with 
institutionalizing democracy, he 
argues, Germany ,Utl have a revolu- 
tion, and her Inter problems cnmuit 
be explained either by the persist- 
ence «f “pre-industrial iHilc.s” or by 
the category of the “mi political 
man . 

By what then'/ Blackhourn sug- 
gests the outlines of an adequate 
answer to this: a political ideology 
. P ail -V iippnratiii, that remained 
inconunenstiraic Imth with die vigor- 
ous culture of tlieir adherents, and 
with Hie changes wrought by the rise 
ol a socialist party. While rejecting 
^tempts to blur the tinparl- 

“?ir iire ur ,he WilJteJmine 
sintL, Ulackhniirn reluses to interpret 
polities, particularly local polities 
with tlie blunt instrument of "man- 
tpulation”; he advocates more analy- 
sis of the parlies' grass roots. 

There is only one major doubt 
about the effect which this refreshing 
tract will have upon liistorinns: while 
it is go<ul to release analysts of cultu- 

lR in . llSn M- f,< l m thc theoretical 
and mornl obligation, imposed upon 
Ihun by scvcial very fine liinigre 
scho ars in America, to identify pes- 
iv T T lh . ineptitude* or 

I lt ?‘‘ olt, P lc ‘ > - il is &«mp- 

not the case thut German pessim- 

nr^I^V ,|U ". L ' si,uiliir " 'o conicm- 
P«h?.? . P r 1,L ' ) u nr Brilish moods. 
When an Imghsh novelist like I forth- 
Placed us art in ,hc service of 
■’H.tHijjcnhniier, lie was so reviled that 
he never wrote another novel; when 
lTiomas Maim did the same, he be- 


. . — s demo- 

cratic sncieties". 

The plan was unveiled in l%6. at 
t he Tricuntinemal Conference which 
li ^ ov ' e t Union convened in 
Havana. The purport was that ex- 
isting insurrectionist groups were to 
he armed and uided to make them 
more effective. The West began to 
feel the onslaught in 1968. 

But ns “open connivance with ter- 
rorism is not n customary feature uf 
Soviet diplomacy”, the Kremlin has 
worked through Cubn and the Pales- 
tine Resistance. Since 1968 the 
Palestinians have been wholly 
armed, and the Cubnn forces and 
intelligence services controlled, by 
the Soviet Union. Culm uud the 
PLO with its affilinled organizations 
have provided terrorists uf many 
nationalities with guerrilla haininu. 
guidance. Soviet mid Czech 
weapons, sanctuary, and internation- 
al connections. But each terrorist 
bind is left to decide for itself exact- 
ly how it uses the skills and arms it 
thus acquires. As the author says, “It 
was a dii-ii-yuurself scheme for glnh- 


■d lot i -him wnilnre. cm in pic to with 
kn mid inMruciiunv" 

All L'XiiinpIc Ml special hlk'IC'-t IM 
n-* k her ncct mill of how the unco 
iiiiii-ciimmiiniM Piuvisional IRA was 
bioiiehi nit,, the inter n;itn hkiJ nel- 
WMrk. In I l, i>9 the PL< » invited the 
Mr-.t eoiiiinyenis of ihc IRA in Jor- 
dan. hi l'*7l they we i e guests of 
honour at ,i conference in Hoience. 
p.iid Jur by the million. die publishei. 
titseiM-iuriieil-eomiminisi fiian- 
gitUoiiiM I elii nielli, to enordiiiaie in- 
tem.itii trial tenr»ri>t plans, (u May 
J' ;7 7- Geoige Hnhash and Wadi 
Haddad invited the Provos tu a “ter- 
rorist summit” in the Lebanon. In 
July 1 y72 , Habush's Palestinian 
iTont signed n formal ileclarniion of 
support for the Provisional IRA, and 
hfly Provo*, were sent for advanced 
guerrilla courses in the Lebanon. Af- 
(er thut. IRA men went to the Soviet 
subject -stale uf South Yemen to be 
trained in Haddad's camps under 
Cuban and East German instructors. 
In November 1972. the Provos 
n' l - r - i * 5 ' * ,&e ^ ov ici rockets against 
Biitisli tanks. Since then Soviet and 
C zecli arms have poured into North- 
ern Ireland, many nl them through 
Libya, whose dictator. Colonel Oad- 
dnh. is an enthusiast ie promoter of 
terrorism in the free democracies. 

Why was Hie Kremlin's siippon 
given lo the Provisional IRA rather 
than the Officials, wlm are notor- 
muslv Stalinist Precisely because the 
Provisionals were ariti-cniiimumst 
and the Soviet Union’s support for 
terrorism must he given furtively. In 
particular, I risk -American feelings 
have tu he considered: not only so 
that the Americans may continue to 
be milked for aid, hut mnie impor- 
tantly because American sympathy, 
given in ignorance, sanctions support 
for the IRA wherever it comes from. 

Thai the PLO is the main channel 
through which aid Hows to the IRA 
has, the author sn vs, been well 
known to successive British govern- 
ments, one of which tried to do a 
deal with Arafat, promising recogni- 
tion of the PLO in exchange for" its 
withdrawal of support foi the Pro- 
vos. Apparently it was refused. It 
would he extremely interesting to 


their arms and naming. She vn 
J K,! l ' :i,sl Germany gave sanctuarv J, 
the gang, hui ui fact sanctuary V.* 
uttered io Mcmhof nulv. '||]j s ' ,u. 
i>"t. mean that the' cmmiW.’ 
i egmies weie against the gang's vi,,! 
lent activities: hui whv sIkuiU! The- 
pay them to do what lliey weie u 0 i n p 
Io do anyway? And why should thev 

Slrn'I-'f ,I 'V ir ■ l l 1 l' ,l,v * 1 ' h .v gninj 
them refuge.’ ! 

However, in general Ms Sterling 
supports her case with ample evi* 
deuce, some ui it verv hind Di* 
covcnes such as the one shc'ntcc' 
ltons by the Dutch police at Schipbi 
airport uf I6n crates nf Czech arms 
on their way to Ireland cannot bt 
innocently explained away. And she 
cites the folding by Belgian police of 
documents which “revealed the exist- 
ence of a KGB ivmmlc in Vienna, 
working tu enliven terrurist forma- 
tions in Italy. Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, and France”. Also she 
summarizes part of the testimony, 
accepted by Western intelligence ser- 
vices, of a KGB defector mimed Vic- 
tor .Sakharov, who revealed instruc- 
tions from the Soviet authorities that 
Saudi Arabia's oilfields were tu be 
sabotaged, terrurist cells built in 
Ku I"!!i’ G r,,ar - Bahrain mid Oman, 
und '“a brutal campnien of urban 
terrorism"' mounted in "Turkey. 

Questions do arise. The Soviet 
Union arguably the country of all 
count lies which has most to lose by 
nationalist separatism, yet it openly 
pursues a policy of inflaming 
nationalist passions - outside of its 
own sphere of control and influence. 
Dues the Kremlin really believe that 
the iiatioimlisi fever can be halted at 
border posts? And again, why should 
u state which, in despite of "its ideo- 
logy, is forced to rely heavily on ihe 
market economies of the West want 
to wreck its own lending-hank? 

Bui one thing is amply dear, and 
supports Ms Sterling's view. Terror- 
ism hy its very nature opposes and 
thrcuiens the democratic law-and- 
order system which protects indi- 
fiberty. Left-wing or right- 


know which British government this 
was. But here Ms Sterling gives not 
details and no evidence. 

Some of her sources are duhious. 
She refers to a story in the Washing- 
ton Post, that East Germany gave 
money to the Bander-Meinhnf gang, 
which is unlikely to he true. The 
German lerrorisis paid highly for 


vidual 

wing, it works m the interest of the 
oven enemies of liberal democracy, 
above all of the power must likely io 
profit hy the weakening of the liberal 
democratic states. Ms Sterling notes 
that Westerners trained in Gaddafi's 
camps seem “interested in liberating 
the free societies of Western 
Europe". Whose interests then are 
being served by the “liberators"? 
And whose liberty is in dancer of 
being Inst in the name of “Tiherfl- 
tiou"? 


Away from Adam 


By Carol Rumens 


GIIXIAN ALLNUTT: 

Spilling the Pips Out 

Sheba Feminist Publishers, £2.25 

0 407179 06 ! 


poems and stones and hits and pieces 
do nut nppenr in Ihe order in 
which I wrote them”, as if this ran- 
domness made the work more 
genuine; what the statement rcnllv 
betrays, though, is the shaping hand 
of the conscious artist which pro- 


, . j* 1 ' u- 

duces the mrer ‘'genuineness" of art. 

The notebook itself is at times 

n ' l ]' ost a character, an onlooker 
At first glance, this collection uf °wenng various perceptions and 
... . comments on the text. Sume seem 

superfluous: a lively passage descrih- 
* u ~ child ' ' 


. 'Vi ■/. 


-4. 


. r e r ne oe- 

riJE., “ " olcl ' n, y Bismarck might 
idiciile pessimism in public: but 
•‘■ays Holstein, “it is a pity the Chief’s 
mistrust - he palls it pessimism 1 
grows steadily greater". 




poems, prose narratives, letters and 
notebook jottings looks predictable. 
Its inspiration is flint myth which has 
fed the very roots of patriarchy, 
though it is now getting a defiant 
going-over from feminists, the story 
of Adam and Eve. The presence of 
the noiebouk recalls the assignments 
of (he writers' workshop, and is in- 
tended. as the author rather omin- 
ously says in her introduction, to 
“dcmystity writing, u. share not only 
Lhe pioducts but also the process sii 
as iu make it something that other 
women (people! feel that they can 
<ln too if they want to". As for the 
“story-line" of Spitting the Pips Out, 
this concerns itself, in its meandering 
mid noil-moralistic wav. with a 
woman's “progress" from heterosex- 
ual to homosexual love: she is even- 
tually uhle to define herself without 
dependence on any one relationship. 
It the material is hardly tresh 
Ailnutt nr her best Inis a defiente vet 
unusually realist touch which trans- 
forms it. She remarks that “the 


ing the writer as" a child playing 
“orphans" with her sisters gains no 
further resonance from the note ab- 
out the need to escape from “what 
we were going to have lo be", a 
simplistic statement with a faintly 
sexist overtone, since it isn't only 
girl-children who pluy at make- 
believe. The snatches of simple 
narrative are often the most eloquent 
- for example, her account of keep- 
ing a dinrv: “When I first began 
living with him, I wrote every tiny in 
my diary before lie came home. I 
(hdn t tell him I hud u diary. It 
looked like an old school exercise 
book. But all I wrote was ‘I love 
h'ro’* So Hwii I went back to mv 
childhood when I was just me.” 

The most ambitious poem in the 
huok is the opening sequence. 
Ailnutt evokes a weather-hcaien and 
very English Eden, in which •- 
thanks, partly, to the strong rhythms 
and their cumulative effect - a "tradi- 


tional imagery (of stones, ribs, ap- 
ples. ect) regains its print it ve force: 
"Adam peers / among the soft rain 
shadows / of iny tree. FI is hands are I 
taut wet winter / bare. The wind has 
bit / into his heart. He tears / my 
leaves apart to find / God's golden 
skin / dissolving and dissolving / in 
the rain.” Later on, the theory of a 
room of one’s own produces a more 
pared-down but still vivid piece of 
writing: “To me it said / ‘wnen you 
are done with / your handyman 
housewife bit / sit down and write. I 
I will give you little / but silent 
winters / dust and summer heat. / 
You must light me / with your care- 
ful / carried up candle / at night for 1 
by ! myself am dark. / But then I will 
give you / your shadow back." 1 

There are many strong poems in 
the book, though a few are flawed 
by rather haphazard line-breaks (as 
in the passage quoted) or by the odd 
natch of clotted "creative writing"- 
The straightforward, concrete De- 
scriptions whether uf childhood 
games, adult relationships or "the 
handyman housewife bit” - are what 
Gillian Ailnutt docs best: she has the 
gift of using everyday imagery in a 
way that gives it resonance nt other 
levels, including that of bitter joki- 
ness: “All the world's a sheet I and 
all the women in it here to turn i 
sides to middle svhen it gets torn to 
begin I all over again with a snitch of 
thread. ” 


By Nicholas Spoiiar 

Ihc IuiMimil.s 

Itel grade Studio. Coventry 
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guvernev.y nroporiiunv Apptop- 
rialely in Michael lJo\«!\ int<.T|u ela- 
tion, die garden glimpsed through 
the I rciicli windows uiorc like' n 
omseivatory ot smallish, luihci 
stunted hushes than the uten.ieiue 
lonely park ot .story und stage direc- 
tion. One would never imagine that 
this was a house of a bundled and 
forty windows, and the total eltecl is 
cliiu .trophic a ni | obsessive, sugecs- 
tive of internal lather than extent a 
evil. 

.laities described the governess to 
II. G. Wells as “impersonal save for 
tlu- most obvious ami indispensable 
little note of neatness, lirumess and 
courage", hut Maureen Beattie’s 
Miss Guldens is anything Inn char- 
acterless, In a nicely-judged peilorm- 
itnee she is sensitive, nett i otic and 
( perhaps taking a hint from Douglas) 
a Scotswoman, rounded oil with 
some touches of evangelical earnest- 
ness. In (lie play’s text she comes ot 
a huge family of hrolhejs ami sisters, 
but in (his producliun the brothers 
have been eliminated, presumably to 
quell the implication of a healthy 
childhood. In it related change, the 
ghosts do not merely “hover about 
the children, but stroke them lasciv- 
iously as well. 

Hie subtleties of the tale most 
difficult to tiansfer to the stage are 
those thru concern the children. In 
the original, u key effect is their 
unnatural perfection, coupled with 
thcii odd Ini lure to mention Miles's 
school or the former governess, and 
in the play the problem is to make 
them reah'slic enough for credibility 
but sinister enough for suspense. 
Miles (Simon Yates) drawls his lines 
out threateningly, while the kind- 
nesses of Flora (Susan Woodward) 
towards Miss Giddeiis have sadistic 
undertones, and the childieu just fall 
short of undermining the governess 
hv pr« »vi ng her right . M rs Grose 
(Juan Campion) is passionately itn- 
pcroepiivc of ghosts ur evil iii the 
children (Flora’s hunt of bail lan- 
guage has been cut in the pluy K 
though she is perhaps a shade too 
passionate for one who “knows her 
place". The play’s souglit-for ambi- 
guity is niumiuiiicd to the end, 
though not the nature of the ghosts' 
“evil”, which is laid bare in a silent 
tableau in the last scene, presumably 
intended lo reveal the jcovvruess's 
sexual unconsciousness. Such crude 
definition is a serious mistake, since 
the play's whole atmosphere depends 
on conjectured evil, felt but not ex- 
plicit. lit this context specifications, 
as James says in the Prefnce, are a 
“waiting anti-climax”. 


f(it* I urn <>f ihe Screw, dismissed by 
James as essentially a pot-boiler, has 
ironically rewaidvl his ilcscimtinn by 
k-coiniiig his one really widespread 
popular success. It has done so. on 
[Ik- whole, by proxy, through adapta- 
tions, of which the him is probably 
riw most successful: the tale is rich in 
ilu- kind ol visual effects - wide, 
hulliumniory vistas and sudden 
apparitions - that come act os*, 
beautifully on film, and ii is easy, 
ton. to capture in that medium the 
talcs essential leuiful and ghostly 
quality - 

William Archibald's 1951) piny, like 
all the adaptations of the tale, lacks 
the mipoiumi framing episode which 
opens the stojy mid. therefore, the 
•ease of diJIcrc’nl levels at which the 
narration is taking place: the govern- 
ess, older and wiser, looking back 
on her excellences, and the whole 
framed within Douglas's reminisc- 
ences and a future imitator's com- 
ments. Obviously such a structure is 
foreign to the stage , but its absence 
has the paradoxical effect of tint only 
removing the external evidence for 
tlie governess’s good character - lor 
Janies wittily has Douglas give bet a 
character reference - but also of 
making us both more and less likely 
to sec things her way. On tlie one 
hand oar sharing of the governess’s 
raw apprehension of the ghosts on 
the stage forces us to identify with 
her, but cm the other the very in- 
tensity of this identification breeds a 
degree ot mistrust. Are we simply 
sharing snlipsislic hallucinations? 

Inis is n simpler ambiguity than the 
central ones of James's story, which 
concerns the governess’s interpreta- 
tions of what she has seen, ami the 
play gives us less help in resolving it 
Ihun the tale: intentionally so, 

according to Archibald, in the hope 
m keeping us guessing till the end. 

. The production of 77 ie hiiioccnts 
uj lhe studio of the Belgrade 
ineatre, Coventry, carries the siury- 
to-plny process to" a number of logie- 
a conclusions. The stage is small 
and intimate: in the place of the 
wide spaces and intricate patterning 

the story, or the large room with 
never-ending ceiling specified in the 
Play s stage directions, the set in this 
production gives the impression of a 
medium-sized room or thoroughly 

A Romantic kebab 


n£?. n L A Personal Tour 

BBC TV 


long life after she left Bvron piling 
up selF-justification, and of Lady 
Caroline Lamb, who was clearly un- 



denc Raphael’s film on the 
^ V| -s and loves of Lord Byron is a 
mutant of an old tradition of fictional 
P stretching from Lady 

^arolinc Lamb’s hysterical romance 
vjenarvon (1816), through Disraeli’s 

/ ne !! a (1837), down lo Glorious 
Apollo bi - 


more “sensational re- 
ku! . s draw on u fictionalized 
°*[ apll .v in verse from the 
r.Ek- n,h cen fo r y* purporting to be 
HeIS b D 8r ? phical ’ “ita' D °n Eeon. 
r „J[? K L a Phael seems indebted to the 
te searches of Wilson Knight. 

(ihnm P n DC * s “ Tour "- in so far as it is 
drinta Byron . ant i not about Raphael 
whit**’ rctsinn 3 Greek taverna 
□ran,- P | . clurCs Muely costumed yokels 

swiiw 10 the background. Raphael 
Jamming Jllst a ^ of [he ‘ wa>( 

bnhhi., stQS to Abydos, or Raphael 
Lake ant J down in a boat on 
sticks f n -i ian '. i& unusual in that it 

there J?' r / c 0se 10 ,he f 3cts - But 
of th,, 3 ? ani l facts, and many 
into rai ” al ‘zcd scenes put words 
for f»v; rotl i S niOHt h which depend. 
Byron*^!? c ’ 0,1 rep™* by Lady 
* who spent the rest of her 


hinged. 

The format is the common one of 
actors playing scenes which are linked 
by a commentator. There is one in- 
triguing innovation: the actors are 
allowed to express their genuine 
astonishment as Raphael wanders on 
to the set and interposes himself be- 
tween them and the camera, to 
twitch and leer us lie invites us to 
contemplate some new delicious 
naughtiness that Byron has been up 
to. 

Byron’s life has everything for 
the film’s purpose. Fornication, bug- 
gery, drink, incest, foreign travel, 
damnation, adultery, costume, ruined 
abbeys, war nf liberation. All this, and 
music by Liszt and Bclioz, and paint- 
ings by Delacroix. Hard to resist. Rnd 
Raphael shows little sign of having 
tried. 

Byron, unfortunately, also wrote 
poetry and brilliant letters. A little 
of this material is quoted as inter- 
ludes in the succession of round- 
bosomed countesses and lissom 
youths, but apologetically. Byron’s 
life and some of his verse may have 
been vulgar, but nothing can excuse 
the sustained and relentless vulgarity 
of this ninety-minute progress from 
Aberdeen to Missolonglii. 

Keith Walker 
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OVERSEAS 


EMORY UNIVERSITY 
Atlanta, Guorgin 30322 

Theatre Studies: Academic Director 
of Theatre Studies Programme 
Rank: 

Associate Professor or Professor 

Snirny: Comnn.-nsuioiu with <|ii;ilifi<;n1knis find nxpGiionijfr. 
Candida Ins t>houlil i:< imt jinc-? rixiullnrirc in si:tinliiislii|) rind m 
laadiing: should tin intciosliiti in rjavoloping am] (liieclirin .i 
|]io(ji.iinmo ill TliK.itic Studius: and slmnld bo itimlitir-il foi 
tomiiod oppoinlmonl in tlm DopoitiTionl ol Engliali ot thn 
Dopflilmeni of Modern Lonyunuus anil Classics . Applicants 
should send vile end ihg nemos ot tliran rolorences lo: 
ProfasBor Howard Rollins. Associate Dean, Emory 
College. Emory University, Atlanta. Georgia 30322. 

Deadline, for applications 1 5 January 1982. 

Emo'y Is an Aflumaiivo Action/ Equal Oppni inniiy Employpi 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 
Atlanta. Georgia 30322 

Theatre Studies: 
Director of Emory Theatre 
Rank: 

Lecturer or Assistant Professor 


. , , , u* .i m i>i uuuiaua iii i|iQ 

hlsrory or Kie thoaire and directing nnri cooidii^atlng acirvo 
then l re groups Applicants should sond vita and the names ol 
Jhroa roieiences lo: Piofessor Howard Rollins. Associate. 

„ morv Co,l6 a°- Emoiy Univorsily, Atlanta, Georntii 
30322. Dsmllme forappllcailons: 16 January 1982. 

Emoiy is nn Alliimativa Acliull/ Equal Qppm inniiy Employer 
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BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


TYPEWRITJWG & 
PHOTOCOPYING 

Any Iniuiili mso 

-irin.lii*,, ilu-r.eL-, miflin 

1 1 .1 It !,i: 1 1 pi ion . *v pi'C* i.ll i - ri . 

S| iilily in»li-> iin|/liil,lio 

■p-ipbi. woik Ovi;Miit]ki I •- 
wm-kond hurvirn <iv.nl.il -|r-. 
loJ U'/u Bourno 01-771 17B3 


CHANCERY LANE hil-ioil.il |.-|| 

Ri (ik. ii. liiil uin -- Ijlir.ii, v ,., . 
vl* _i i-M-nri Ii. Phi. mu. in r ■ I, Ils- 
■ ■I V. LimiJiM MiirsliulJ I i r,is«. 
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FOR SALE 
& WANTED 


■OSWBLLi Urlvuln I -it unr,. ocJ. 
>cr>tl mnl I'ollle. I92B-A4, 2U 
*i. la. Cfce-llam ■ "iullll<>ii. Cl 500. 
I’rli i- . 6ii iiuialin S*n-*i. Liiin- 
i.ui nil r.ua fern* i ii-i 


EXHIBITIONS 


BRITISH LIBRARYi (III llril. 
Mnamiml Tudnr Mbii-MhI. Inn 
IJlilll 51 lint. vvi-dvn. 10-5. 
■Suns. a. 3(1— ft. A Jin. ficii . LI 'J.2 



1 THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 1 

ChissiHed Advert iseimint Uutes 

1 

Display on Classified Pages 
Single column ceniimelrc 
Minimum space: 9cm x s,c. 

Oi.75 1 

£60.75 | 

1 Copy date I 

| 7 days preceding publication | 

| Linage 

I All classifications"' 
| Minimum 3 lines 

£1.35 per line 1 

. £4.05 i 

I Copy date I 

1 5 days preceding publication | 

| Box number facilities 

£2.00 | 

| *Except Librarian Appointments | 

1 Librarian Appointments 1 

1 Display on Classified Pages 
1 Single column centimetre 
1 Minimum space: 9cm x s.c. 

£6.00 I 

£54.00 I 

8 Copy date 1 

| 7 days preceding publication | 

I Linage 
| Per line 
| Minimum 3 lines 

£1.20 I 

£3.60 1 

1 Copy date 1 

| 5 days preceding publication | 

| Box number facilities 

£2.00 § 




